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PREFACE. 



If detailed narratives were committed to paper of 
the early life of many of the citizens of London, 
from their first youthful entry into the Great World, 
through the various scenes and trials which they 
have had to encounter, they would make more en- 
tertaining and instructive books for boys than any 
works that have ever been placed before them. 

But such records rarely meet the public eye. The 
story of a man's early struggles is often unknown 
beyond the immediate circle of his private friends. 
Nay ; it as frequently happens that his own family 
know nothing more of his youthful doings, than that 
he came up to London, a poor and unfriended lad, 
and made his way by dint of perseverance or ability. 

The meagre outline of the early career of a suc- 
cessful London merchant was related to me by him- 
self, and at his own table, a short time ago. By his 
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kind permission, I have embodied its chid 
in the following work, in the hope that thi 
may partly bear out the theory I have pu 
Should a perusal of the book do somet 
than entertain, — should the account ol 
trials, mistakes, efforts, and patient labou] 
contains, serve in the remotest degree 1 
to encourage, and to warn, no one will mo 
rejoice at such a result than the veril 
Rivers. 



3, Gloucbsteb Road, 
Old Brompton. 
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CHAPTER I. 




THE WEALD OP KENT BANKS OF THE MEDWAT— 

GUY RIVERS HIS FAMILY AND PROSPECTS. 

^HE little river Medway, in its course through 
the county of Kent, visits many a spot of 
quiet, sylvan beauty. At times, where the 
widening of the banks enables it to spread out its 
voliune of water, it looks, as viewed through a 
clump of trees, like a tiny lake, on which a swan 
or two may swim majestically, with scarce a fear 
of disturbance. In other places, as it meanders 
between contiguous hills, bathing their stony feet 
in gurgling on, it seems as though a sturdy leaper 
might clear it at a bound; and very beautiful do 
its waters look, where, on a bright afternoon, the 
sun pierces through an overhanging willow or white 
poplar, and specks the tiny waves with dazzling light, 
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2 GUY RIVERS. 

At one of these enticing spots, which a quiet 
angler so much loves, partly it may be from the 
delicious quiet they afford, a boy of some fifteen 
years was seated upon a daisy-spotted bank, which 
ran into the stream. 

The place was a mile or so above the good town 
of Maidstone, — the square tower of All Saints' 
Church being visible in the distance — clustered 
round with houses, and backed by the high hills 
which are so note-worthy a feature of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

There was no building in the immediate vicinity. 
The sun was shining with the vivifying warmth of 
early summer upon the bright green fields and run- 
ning water. Myriads of insects, called into life, 
perchance, but a few hours before, were busy on 
the earth and in the air, showing, by their enjoy- 
ment of their new existence, their gratitude to 
Heaven. The fish, from the depths of the stream, 
felt the joyous influence of the season, and playfully 
threw somersaults into the air, and came down 
again, with a great splash and splutter, into the 
water ; or, swimming near the surface, wagged their 
tails merrily, and expressed, in their stupid, wonder- 
ing way, their delight at the agreeable weather. 

A few cows and sheep were peacefully grazing in 
the field hard by; half-a-dozen crows were atten- 
tively examining some curiosity upon the turf, and 
in the branches of a beech-tree, which was evidently 
one of the " oldest inhabitants " of the district, 
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quite a party of young birds held a noisy meeting. 
With these exceptions, the boy alluded to was quite 
alone. 

He had been reading, for a book was open in his 
right hand, although that hand was Ijing listlessly 
upon the grass. His left palm supported his head, 
while the elbow rested on the knee ; and his eyes 
were fixed upon the water, where an entire colony 
of yoimg fry appeared to be taking their first lessons 
in swimming. 

But the fixed look which he gave in that direction, 
and the whole expression of the face, showed that he 
saw but little of what was before his eyes. Some 
inward picture was passing in his brain, which left 
no room just then for outer objects. 

Yet his was not usually the age, nor was his the 
frame that takes delight in retired scenes and quiet 
reveries. He was tall and strong beyond his years, 
and had altogether the appearance of a boy who 
would not fly from active games and merry sports 
without some great cause. 

He is in a favourable position for his portrait to 
be taken, and we will sketch it for our readers at 
once. It will be advisable, also, on this same occa- 
sion, to reveal so much of his past life as may be 
necessary to make his future doings more intelligible. 
Neither portrait nor explanation will occupy us long. 

We are sorry to say that all our skill will not be 
able to make Guy Kivers — that is his name — a 
handsome boy. He would not be considered what 
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is usually termed " good-looking " by one person in 
a hundred. There are many more, perhaps, who 
would pronounce him rather plain. 

He had a broad, solid forehead; but it was so 
shaded with sandy hair, that you did not often get a 
clear view of it. It so overhung his eyes, that at 
times they almost disappeared, especially when he 
frowned, and those full eye-brows descended. It 
was a pity, too, to hide them, for they were de- 
cidedly the most pleasant feature in the face ; dark 
grey in colour, bright, piercing, of medium fulness, 
and shaded with long lashes much darker than his 
hair. 

We have made the most of his forehead and eyes, 
for we can say little more in favour of his features. 
The nose was too large ; the mouth was too large ; 
the chin was too large; and the complexion was 
pale to sickliness. Fortimately his teeth were regu- 
lar and good, and the redness of his lips somewhat 
relieved the pallor of the face. 

The expression of the features, particularly when 
Guy was thus left to himself, betrayed a degree ot 
thoughtfulness, not to say melancholy, which proved 
that all was not right within. No happy boy ever 
could wear such a look; and Guy's companions began 
to notice that it deepened rather than passed away. 
They observed, too, that he more and more with- 
drew himself from their amusements and society. 
That the cricket-field, where his batting was only 
second in excellence to his bowling, rarely now 
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caught a glimpse of his figure. That the noble 
game of Prisoners* bars, or " base," as they would 
call it, had lost one of its most adventurous and 
chivalrous competitors ; and that the exciting sport 
of " rounders " knew him no longer. Whence pro- 
ceeded this change? 

Time was that Guy Rivers' home was a cheerful 
and a happy one. If tears were shed in it, they 
were so quickly dried by the sunshine of smiles, as 
to leave no vestige of their course. The cottage 
was the same now as ever it had been. Ivy clothed 
one portion of it, as it had always done. The honey- 
suckle and sweet-briar, the rose and the carnation, 
lent it, as in the happy days, the sweetness of their 
hues and breath. But the spirit within the walls 
had changed. A malignant genius had stealthily 
crept in and poisoned the atmosphere, turning what 
was once peace and pleasantness, to evil and discom- 
fort. And thus it came about : — 

The father of Guy was clerk to a solicitor in ex- 
tensive practice at Maidstone. He had been in the 
service many years, and for most of them had been 
esteemed an upright, temperate, and honourable 
man. His salary was higher than usually falls to 
the lot of men in his position ; and as he was blessed 
with a frugal and industrious wife, his home pre- 
sented an appearance, and indeed enjoyed a degree 
of comfort and refinement, which many more im- 
posing dwellings might have envied. 

But within a year or two before this summer 
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afternoon, the more observant of the neighbours 
began to notice a change in the little household. 
Mrs Rivers' face assumed a shadow of care, and she 
evidently avoided the acquaintances with whom she 
had been accustomed to interchange civilities. Upon 
the faces of the elder children — there were five in 
all, three girls and two boys — often appeared a 
startled look, very unlike their former cheerful 
mien ; and the master of the house himself, instead 
of the neat di^ess and hearty manners which formerly 
distinguished him, appeared often shabby, sometimes 
most slovenly, and grew morose and taciturn. 

What could it be which had thus transformed the 
family ? What strong influence had been at work 
to change good into evil, and convert that which was 
so pleasant and admirable into the very reverse ? 

The subject was often discussed among those to 
whom the Rivers were known. The alteration was 
regretted by some, it was pitied by others, and it 
was remarked by all. A few thought that embar- 
rassed circumstances — living beyond their means, 
and getting hopelessly into debt — were the cause ; 
reasons of a different kind were put forward by 
others ; but the majority pursed their lips and 
nodded their heads, and whispered mysteriously, 
^^ Drink I ^^ And, alas! the majority were right. 

It is not our object to point out how it happened 
that this frightful vice had obtained possession of 
Mr Rivers, and had produced the results just noticed 
on his formerly happy family. As usual, it did not 
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assail him at once. It stole upon him gradually, and 
became stronger in its attacks, as his will and sense 
of propriety and honour weakened in the fight, until, 
unhappy man, he struggled against it no longer, but 
gave himself freely up to the degrading enjoymente 
it could offer. 

This was very bad, but it was not the worst. The 
disposition of the man became changed by this in- 
dulgence in his intemperate courses. His temper, 
it is true, was naturally violent and unforgiving; 
but in the former days he kept it so firmly under 
control by the force of reason and judgment, that 
few could ever charge him with unkindness or in- 
justice. But reason now often fled, and judgment 
rarely asserted its influence. He spoke harshly to 
his wife, frightened his daughters from his side, and 
especially vented his ill-humour on his eldest son, 
Guy. 

The want of money, withdrawn from its proper 
uses to be expended in drink, began, after a time, to 
make itself felt in the household. In the old times 
no portion of it had been spent more cheerfully than 
upon the schooling of the children. It had been Mr 
Rivers' pride that they should be well-educated ; and 
he had once pictured, with all a father's feeling, a 
brilliant future for Guy. 

He now grudged every guinea that had to be so 
employed. Guy was fifteen, he argued, and a big 
fellow for his age; why was he not working for 
himself, instead of spunging upon him? He had 
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quite education enough to earn his bread, and 
ought so to earn it. 

Guy, poor boy, would only have been too willi] 
to do so had he known how to go about it ; he wou 
have done so for his mother's sake, to save her a litt 
of the trouble which he saw was weighing upon he 
for Guy dearly loved his mother. He would hai 
done so, too, on his own account, for he had a proia 
and independent spirit, and, yoimg as he was, thos 
words of his father, often repeated, stung him t 
the quick. But when the father, on uttering then 
was pressed by his son to tell him how to seek th 
work he was to do, Mr Rivers, with an inconsistenc 
that was becoming habitual with him, took up an 
other tone, and jeeringly inquired, "If he though 
he could ever earn his salt ? " and, " Who would b« 
fool enough to employ an idle vagabond such ai 
he?" 

Guy bore these taunts with patience, though thej 
nearly drove him wild. For the most part, he di 
not reply to them, but quitting the house, woi^ 
ramble in the fields till sometimes late at nif 
brooding over his position, and turning in his r 
the stories he had read of youths seeking theij 
tunes in the world, and often gaining them. 

At one time, animated by the recoUecti 
Robinson Crusoe, or Philip Quarll, he thoug 
would go to sea, and trust to some such foi 
accident as befel those famous heroes, to find 
home in a far-off island, where his own h? 
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ingenuity should secure him an independent Uveli. 
tood. The thought of leaving his mother and his 
sisters for an indefinite period, perhaps for ever — 
leaving them, too, with the sad uncertainty whether 
he was alive or dead — made him reluctantly abandon 
this notion of the sea. 

He was too young to enlist himself as a soldier, 
even if he had felt an inclination that way ; and all 
hope of his entering his father's profession was now 
at an end, for whence should come the means to pay 
the heavy premium required ? 

Truly the prospect before him was not a bright 
one. His family had but few relations. The father, 
it was thought, had none, and the one or two pos- 
sessed by the mother were not in a position to lend 
assistance. No wonder Guy's face should be thought- 
ful, and that care should, even at his age, begin to 
set its seal upon his brow. The subject was one 
he could not but muse upon, for it was daily thrust 
before him, and on each occasion presented itself 
more painfully to his mind. Something, he felt, 
must be done, and that shortly, for matters could 
not continue upon the footing they now were ; but 
what, but how, he knew not. 

In these and similar reflections all that afternoon 
had passed. It was a half-holiday at his school, for 
he still went to school, although the father had de- 
cided that the present quarter should be the last. 
After eating a scanty dinner, he had wandered, book 
in hand, away from home to the fields beside the 
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river, and he had sat in the spot where we have de- 
scribed him, for many hours iminterrupted. He had 
attempted to read, but his thoughts would travel 
from the page and the imaginary troubles of the 
hero of the tale, to his own real and present ones. 

Yet somehow his meditations were not all of a 
painful kind. The buoyancy of youth would mingle 
with his. musings, and occasionally exhibit to his 
fancy a bright and hopeful picture — a picture of 
some fancied toil being crowned with extraordinary 
success, and he, with exultation of spirit, presenting 
himself to his mother, and receiving from her the 
joyous welcome of a parent to a son graced alike by 
fortime and by fame. 

It was hard to tear himself from such imaginings. 
But the stem reality always would step in, and cast 
a gloom even upon the sunshine and the summer 
day. 

But the sunshine itself was now gone, and day 
was yielding up the earth to obscurity. He must 
return, for he was a couple of miles away from home ; 
and however loath he might be again to meet the 
hard words which now so constantly assailed him, 
he felt that he required food, and knew that he must 
have shelter. So, with a heavy heart, he rose up 
from the grass, and directed his unwilling steps 
homewards. 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE RETURN HOME GUT'S RECEPTION SOLITARY 

MUSINGS HIS FINAL RESOLVE. 

i 

XTHOUGH the distance Guy had to traverse 
was nearly two miles, his mind remained 
Still SO constantly fixed upon what had 
better be done to improve his condition and obtain 
an independent livelihood, that he reached the 
bottom of the lane, conducting to his home, without 
being even aware of the ground he had passed over. 
Then, indeed, he saw that he had got back, and that 
it was nearly night. 

Arming himself with courage to meet his father, 
— Oh I how different to the time when he looked 
forward to such meeting with delight I — he began 
ascending the steep path which led up to the house 
in that direction. 

Just as he reached the wicket-gate, set in a holly 
hedge, that gave entrance to the kitchen garden of 
the house, his ear was attracted by the sound of 
suppressed sobs, on the inner side of the groimds. 

He hastily raised the latch and passed through, 
when he perceived a figure, huddled up together, 
close against the hedge. 
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" What's that? Who's there?" inquired Guy. 

The figure at once rose, and perceiving, in spite 
of the waning day-light, who it was that questioned, 
hastily came forward, and, seizing the lad's hand, 
exclaimed, in a broken voice, 

" Oh, Guy, I'm so glad you've come home : I am 
so glad ; " and then burst into tears. 

" What is it ? What's the matter ? " asked Guy, in 
a gentle tone, as he recognised his young brother 
Willy. " Is there anything fresh ? " 

"No; nothing; — only father's come home; — 
and he's so cross; — and mother's been crying; — 
and he hit me with his walking-stick on the arm : — 
such a bruise 1 — and so frightened me, that I ran 
out, and I haven't dared go in again." 

It was the old story, — at least it was an old story 
now, and Guy, as he stood there, and listened to his 
brother's broken account, and heard that their 
mother had been in tears, — doubtless on account of 
some harsh and cruel words, — he felt his heart to 
be bursting. 

Some great resolution must have been forming in 
his mind during the minute or two that he was 
silent ; — a resolution which ccJmmunicated itself to 
his voice with sufficient clearness to excite the atten- 
tion of the child ; for when Guy said, in a calm 
tone, while he took his brother's hand, " We will go 
in, Willy ; " the boy, notwithstanding his fear, of- 
fered no opposition, but quietly walked beside him. 

Traversing the little kitchen-garden, and a lawn 
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that lay between it and the house, they arrived at 
the back door, and were then close to the room 
which the family usually occupied. 

The shutters were closed, but light streamed 
through two stars cut in the upper panels ; and, 
from certain angry sounds which were heard within, 
it was easy to guess that all there was not perfectly 
quiet and harmonious. 

Guy rapped at the door loudly enough to put a 
momentary stop to the discussion. It was opened 
by one of the girls, who whispered in Guy's ear, that 
"papa was worse than ever;" but the announce- 
ment did not prevent the lad from entering the 
room. By some strange feeling, it seemed, indeed, 
to have quite a contrary effect, for, without a 
moment's hesitation, he turned the handle of the 
parlour door and walked in. 

Mr Rivers sat immediately opposite the entrance, 
with a clay-pipe in his right hand, and a glass of 
liquor on the table beside him. One glance was 
sufficient to prove that he had already been indulg- 
ing in drink ; for his hair was in the greatest dis- 
order, his cravat awry, his linen creased, crumpled 
and soiled, and his eyes half closed in his worn and 
bloated face. 

At the opposite side of the table were his wife, 
and eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen. Both were en- 
gaged at needlework, and both looked as if they had 
been weeping : the mother's eyelids especially, were 
flushed and swollen. A second girl, a year younger 
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than Guy, was at an equal distance between her 
father and mother. She was also seated at the 
table, and was evidently preparing some school 
tasks, for her slate, and a little heap of books, were 
before her. 

As Guy entered, followed by the sister, who had 
let him in, and little Willy, the father's eyes suddenly 
lit up with an expression of anger, as though the 
sight of his eldest son was something which irritated 
him, and he at once accosted the lad in an imperious 
tone, with an inquiry as to where he had been 
skidking all day ? 

" I was at school, father," Guy answered quietly, 
" till twelve o'clock ; and since dinner, as it was a 
half-holiday, I have been out for a walk." 

" Holiday I Walk ! Of course. That's just what 
every idle vagabond likes. All holiday for you; 
anything but work ! " 

Seeing that Guy made no answer, but sat down 
beside his mother, Mr Rivers continued, his tone 
and manner getting more irritated as he went on : 

"And how much longer, you young scamp, do 
you mean to go on at this holiday-making ? Do you 
never mean to do any good for yourself ? Are you 
to hang always upon me, you idle dog you, and live 
like a gentlemen while I do the slaving ? But I 
won't do it any longer; — that I won't. I won't go 
on wearing out my life for a parcel of idle young 
wretches not worth their salt. If you want bread 
you must work for it. I've had to work for it ; my 
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father had to work for it, and my children shall 
work for it, or they may starve. They shan't eat 
any more bread of mine. That they shan't." 

Guy had been more than once on the point of 
reply during this not unusual tirade, but an implor- 
ing look from his mother had restrained him. 

When Mr Rivers paused to relight his pipe, which 
had gone out while he was talking, Guy said, with 
a forced calmness of tone : 

" Once for all, father, let me tell you that I want 
to work just as much as you wish me to do. But 
I've thought and thought, and can't tell how I'm to 
go about it. Show me the way and I'll do my best." 

" Do your best, you young vagabond ! " exclaimed 
Mr Rivers, in an insulting tone, and who was evi- 
dently too far advanced in intoxication to reason 
upon what he heard : " Do your best ? And what 
is the best that an idle scamp like you can do? 
Who'd employ you ? What would your services be 
worth ? Could you get your bread unless you begged 
for it or stole it ? " 

" Father," said Guy, starting up to his feet and 
confronting his parent, as he sat moving himself in 
an irritated manner in his chair ; "I have done my 
best to please you and to be a good and dutiful son. 
I have not been able to do more. I wish to do 
more; but I cannot bear any longer these cruel 
words. I see you grudge me the bread I eat, and 
the clothes I wear, and the lodging you give me ; 
but what am I to do ? " 
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" Go and work 1 " thiindered Mr Rivers with an 
oath, as he dashed his pipe with violence upon his 
glass, which was shivered all to pieces, while the 
liquor spirted over the table. 

The eldest girl uttered a scream of fear, while the 
two youngest children hurriedly escaped from the 
room. 

Mrs Rivers rose in alarm ; for there was a mingled 
look of such defiance, and yet despair, in Guy's face, 
that it excited her beyond endurance. 

But Guy bowed his head, pressed his mother's 
hand, and, without another word, slowly left the 
room, and closed the door behind him. 

He kissed his little brother and sister who were 
waiting just outside, and, still without a word, stole 
quietly up stairs. 

He reached his own room. Fortunately for his 
then feelings, he had one to himself. He turned the 
handle, but before entering the chamber he heard 
the parlour door open below, as hastily close, and his 
mother's voice eagerly inquire, " Where is Guy ? " 

She seemed satisfied with the answer, that he had 
gone up stairs, for no one followed him. He passed 
into the room ; shut the door, with that strange 
calmness that had distinguished him all along, and 
stood for an instant in the middle of the apartment 
like one who was bewildered; but as the whole 
scene came flashing in detail upon his memory, — as 
the words and looks were again brought vividly 
before him, — a soimd issued from his throat as 
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though he were choking; and, sinking upon his 
knees beside his low, pallet bed, he buried his face 
in the coverlet, and gave way to a perfect storm of 
sobs and tears I 

Oh I if we could but in our later years relieve the 
overburthened heart by such a means, how much of 
the keen edge of grief would there not be blunted ! 
Happy they who are yet so new to the world that 
they can find in weeping an outlet for sorrow ; for 
among the other penalties forced upon us by ad- 
vancing age, it is not one of the least that tears are 
denied us. In childhood and in youth, they are 
our resource and balm ; soothing us in pain, soften- 
ing us in sadness. But as Time marks his progress 
on our brow, and stiffens the sinews of our frame, 
the sources of our tears seal up, or the tears escape 
at only rare intervals to our eyes. 

It is hard to say how long Guy remained in the 
position which he had adopted at the first outpour- 
ing of his grief He had ceased to weep, and had 
sought consolation and firmness where both could 
best be found, — in supplication to God. He had 
repeated, in whispered words, every prayer that had 
been taught him in childhood and in later yeai's ; 
and when they were done, the fulness of his heart 
supplied him with others fitted to his particular 
position. He felt calmer and happier after they 
were uttered ; and when he rose from his knees, a 
new spirit seemed to have entered into him, as 
though he had grown older in a few hours of time. 

2 
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It was now nearly dark, for it was night, and the 
moon had not yet risen. His window remained 
open, and a delicious coolness came floating through 
the chamber. 

He drew a chair to the lattice, and leaning his 
elbows on the sill, rested his head within his hands, 
and allowed the fresh air to play upon his fevered 
cheeks. 

One resolution he had now taken, whatever might 
be the result. It was the last night he would sleep 
in that room and imder that roof. His father had 
told him in so many words that he wished him 
gone ; that he would not willingly grant him another 
crust, or extend to him any further shelter. That 
was enough. He would leave home with the morn- 
ing light, and become a wanderer. He was deter- 
mined to go, if he dropped by the way, or starved 
upon the road-side. But he trusted, with God's 
help, that his own stout heart and willing hand 
would prevent such a calamity. 

And then, as he gazed out into the darkness, he 
reflected upon the plan he should pursue when sun- 
rise enabled him to leave his home. 

He could not seek work in Maidstone. That was 
impossible. He felt his courage fail him at the 
idea of applying to any one in the town where his 
family and himself were known, and where so many 
questions would be asked and must be answered. 
Besides, he had a proud spirit, and, in spite of 
everything, he loved his father, and could not bear 
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the thought of either people's pity for himself, or 
their remarks at the vice and unkindness which had 
driven him away from home. 

No! he would travel far. He would go to 
London, — to the great city of which he had heard 
and read so much,— the place to which thousands 
before him, who wished to make their way in the 
world, had already gone; and where, as he had 
been often told, employment could be found for all 
who were sober and industrious^ and who were not 
wanting in common abiHty. 

And this last particular, as it came across his 
mind, made him reflect upon what he could him- 
self do. 

At school he had been esteemed neither a very 
clever boy nor the reverse. He wrote a tolerable 
hand ; he was a fair arithmetician ; he had made 
the usual progress in grammar and geography; and, 
from being always fond of reading, and having a 
good memory, he had stored his mind with many 
facts of history and much general information. 

He regretted now that he had not applied himself 
more closely ; for he feared, when his Httle stock of 
knowledge had to be used to gain his bread, it 
would be found but a scanty and ineflicient one. 
Still of one thing he felt assured, — and at the pre- 
sent time, when the hour of trial was approaching, 
the conviction only came upon him the stronger,— 
that he had a will to do and a mind to learn, when 
opportunity should be found for both to be exerted. 
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And how stood his means for reaching the great 
city, to which he had determined to direct his steps ? 

To tell the truth, they were not extensive. There 
was no necessity to go to yonder drawer and empty 
the contents of the earthenware money-box to learn 
the exact sum. He knew it to a farthing. The 
last piece of coin he had put into it made the total 
eight shillings and sixpence ; a small amount with 
which to begin the world. " No matter," he thought; 
" I would carry out my intention with a bare shil- 
ling in my pocket." 

Having come to this settled resolution, he turned 
from the window with the idea of seeking rest ; for 
although he was half famished with hunger, having 
eaten nothing since a very early dinner, he would 
not think, in his then temper of mind, of going 
below to get a morsel of bread. 

A light step coming up the staircase made him 
turn to listen. Some one must be approaching his 
room, for there was no other chamber but his own 
in that direction, the other sleeping apartments 
being reached by another flight of stairs. 

His heart beat quickly as the sounds came nearer, 
and he sat down again in the chair to await his 
visitor. There was a tap at the door, but ere he 
could utter the words " Come in," the handle was 
ttimed, and his mother bearing a candle and small 
tray in her hand, entered the room. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE INTERVIEW — SMOTHER AND SON — FUTURE PROSPECTS 

THE LETTER. 

UY thought he had exhausted all his tears, 
but when he gazed into his mother's face, 
as she put down the tray, and observed 
the look of grief and compassion which it wore, his 
eyes again became obscured while his tongue re- 
fused to speak. 

But his action was more eloquent than words, and 
served to show the natural tenderness of his nature, 
and the love he bore his mother ; for he threw 
his arms round her with convulsive eagerness, and 
buried his face in her bosom. 

For a few minutes neither spoke. At length she 
kissed his broad, white forehead repeatedly, and 
said: "Come, come, Guy, my dear boy, do not 
take on so. It will make you ill, and that will not 
mend matters. You have had no tea. I have 
brought you some. Your father is in bed and 
asleep. So are the girls ; and I can stay with you 
till you have done." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear mother," answered 
Guy. " It is just like you to be so thoughtful I 
am so glad, too, you have come, for I wanted to see 
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you very, very much, and couldn't bear the thought 
of " 

He was on the pomt of saying — " leaving home 
without bidding you good-bye;** but he stopped 
short, for he had not yet reflected how his mother 
would accept such a notion. 

But his mother's anxiety and clear perception 
finished the phrase without his uttering it, and if he 
had even said the words, they could not have been 
more intelligible to her. 

She held him from her and looked into his face. 
He at first avoided her searching gaze ; but at length 
he raised his eyes to hers, while she peered into 
them as if they had been a volume of intense inte- 
rest. And so they were to her. 

She heaved a deep sigh, and then said in a falter- 
ing voice — 

" You mean to leave us, Guy ? " 

He saw that further concealment of his purpose 
was useless, so he avowed his object at once. 

" Yes, mother, I must go. I can bear this treat- 
ment no longer. Perhaps you will be happier when 
I am gone." 

" I happier, Guy ? " 

"Yes, mother, happier. My father will, perhaps, 
not be so — irritable — when I am away. He will 
have one less to provide for. The sight of me, too, 
seems to make him worse. He may be gentler when 
I am gone." 

" But, my poor boy, you talk of going — of leaving 
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home — where will you go ? Has any one promised 
you work ? — a situation ? " 

Guy shook his head ; but the tone in which he 
made his answer was not despondent — 

"No, mother; no one. I have thought of this 
scores and scores of times, but I have not spoken 
about it to a soul. But I am now resolved. I am 
strong, and willing to work. I do not know much 
it's true ; but I'm not a fool, and I can learn. And I 
have made up my mind that, with daylight to-mor- 
row, I will set out for London, where I have heard 
that aU who are willing can find something to do." 

" But, dear Guy," argued the mother, " it would 
be madness to set out on such an errand — without 
means, without friends, without introductions. How 
coxdd you even get there ? And when there, how 
could you live until you obtained work which would 
provide you food and shelter ? " 

" I have thought of it all, dear mother," answered 
Guy, in a tone which at once persuaded and gratified 
his hearer — " I have prayed for strength and direc- 
tion, and I think my prayer has been heard, for my 
resolution to set out and seek my fortune is stronger 
than before. Of one thing you may be certain, that 
here I cannot, and will not, remain a day longer. Do 
not then, dear, dear mother, think to oppose my 
going. We shall only be the more unhappy — both 
of us — if you do so ; for I must refuse to obey you 
in this ; and I shall be miserable because I refuse to 
do what you ask me; and you will be imhappy 
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because of my disobedience. No, deat motbe 
Strengthen me in my resolutions — make my courag 
greater than it is — and I will do my best to mak 
you yet proud and happy in your son." 

The mother gazed upon her boy with pride, al 
ready flashing through her tears. 

Never before had she beheld him thus : never til 
this night had she heard words flow so freely and 
persuasively from his lips ; for Guy was naturally a 
reserved boy, and of late he had been more than 
usually silent. 

She folded him in her arms again and again ; and 
at length looking into his eyes with an expression of 
solemnity, she whispered — 
" Let us pray, Guy." 

They knelt down side by side at the foot of the 
bed, when the mother, drooping her forehead upon 
her clasped hands, poured out her feelings to One 
who could best understand their intensity, and whose 
Holy Spirit could alone breathe consolation to her 
afflicted heart. 

And that consolation was vouchsafed ; for, as she 
rose from her position of humility, an expression of 
calmness and resignation was upon her features, 
such as Guy had rarely beheld them exhibit. 

She then removed the little mirror from the tiny 
dressing-table placed before the window, put the 
tea-tray upon it, and as she snuffed the candle, 
which had been growing quite a cauliflower wick in 
the interim, exclaimed, almost cheerfully — 
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" Come, Guy, dear, have your tea, — I am afraid 
it will be quite cold, — ^and let us talk this matter over." 

Guy did not wait for further pressing. He was 
indeed terribly hungry, and could have eaten double 
the amount of bread and butter his mother had 
brought him up, although it was not a very small 
allowance either. 

While the meal was being despatched, Mrs Rivers 
drew from her son the project he had formed for 
his future proceedings. 

It may be conjectured she was not long in doing 
that, for Guy's project was limited to quitting home 
and getting to London ; but he could not, of course, 
in his ignorance form a plan of anything he should 
do when he arrived there. He trusted to Provi- 
dence to aid him in his search for work ; and as 
there seemed nothing else to be done, and Mrs 
Rivers' experience was not much greater than her 
boy's, there was no help for it, and they left it so. 
Happily, they had both a simple faith in the Divine 
goodness, which relieved them of much anxiety 
they would otherwise have felt upon this head. 

On the score of wardrobe, she selected him the 
things which she considered best adapted for the 
journey he was about to undertake, and enjoined 
him, directly he was any way settled, to let her 
know by letter where his box, with the remainder 
of his clothes, could be sent ; and she promised to 
begin the very next day packing and arranging it. 

Lastly came the question of money. Small as his 
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store was, she coxQd add to it but a few shilling 
for the altered circumstances of the family left h< 
at times very much straitened in means. 

But Guy did not think it small ; not he f Ho' 
often had he not dined upon a penny roll with 
three halfpenny sausage, and a mug of water t 
wash it down I How often of late had he not gon 
without his dinner altogether I And was he goinj 
to be extravagant now, when so much dependec 
upon his economy ? Did he mean to be less reso- 
lute, less self-denying, now that he was on the poini 
of launching into the world, an independent being ? 
Surely not. 

The mother could scarcely, even in the midst of her 
anxiety, withhold an occasional smile at the spirit 
and enthusiasm of her boy ; but strange to say, that 
anxiety diminished the longer she heard him talk 
and watched the expression of his face. He seemed 
to have grown so much older within the last few 
hours, — from the time, indeed, of his entering the 
house that evening, — that she more than once found 
herself talking to him in a strain which would 
better, she thought, have become a youth of twenty 
than one who had barely passed his fifteenth year. 
And yet there was nothing in his replies which 
could argue that she had over-estimated his intelli- 
gence. On the contrary, he penetrated her mean- 
ing before it was half expressed, and so persuaded 
her, by his entire manner, that few lads could be 
better trusted to meet the dangers and temptations 
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of the great world, that she could not but think he 
had chosen the wiser course in thus cutting a diffi- 
culty which threatened never to be undone. 

The bell of the distant old church clock boomed 
out the hour of midnight before Mrs Rivers rose to 
quit her son. She would not have left him then, — 
nay, she would have stayed with him all night, but 
that she knew he intended to be stirring before six, 
and would require rest ere entering upon so weari- 
some a journey. 

Half an hour more was spent in final words and 
admonitions. 

Guy was charged to write before a week was 
over, to tell her how he fared. And he on his part 
gave his mother a thousand tender messages for his 
sisters, whom he should not now be able to embrace 
before he left, although he had kissed the youngest, 
as well as his brother, before he came up stairs. 

" And your father, Guy ? ** inquired Mrs Rivers, 
falteringly. 

Guy looked her fully in the face till both eyes 
swam in tears. At length he said : 

" I cannot see him, mother. But teU him, when 
I am gone, that I always loved him, and would 
have done all I could to please him. He wiQ hear 
through you, for of course I shall write often to 
you, how I am getting on. But perhaps it will be 
better that you should give him no message ; he 
may not like it. I wiU leave a few words for him 
here, upon my table. I shall always pray God to 
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bless him, and I hope he will one day find out that 
I am not so worthless, — not such an idle vagabond 
as he chooses to call me." 

" Oh, Guy I " 

" Dear mother, those were his words ; but I will 
prove to him that they are false, — that they are not 
rightfully given to me. You are going. Once 
more I " 

Their hearts beat together for a few seconds, 
when the poor mother, tearing herself away, — 
without venturing to cast another look at her son, — 
hurriedly left the room, and crept stealthily down 
stairs. 

It was a good half hour still before Guy got into 
bed. 

As the door closed upon the being he loved best 
in the world, he turned again to the window, and 
opening it wide, looked out upon the country. 

The moon had cleared the topmost trees, and 
nearly at the full, was shining with intense brilliancy 
from a clear and balmy sky. 

While gazing into its depths, and inhaling the 
beauty which this " wondrous lamp " imparted to 
the landscape, Guy could not but be conscious of 
the great change which had come over his feelings 
since the interview with his mother. It might be 
that the hearty meal of which he had just partaken 
counted for something in his altered sensations. 
Whatever the cause, a spirit of cheerfulness, not 
to say of exultation, now coloured all his views, 
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and one would have thought that the morning light 
was to rouse him to set out on a party of pleasure, 
long desired and provided for, rather than to imder- 
take a journey whose end and success no one could 
venture to predict. 

Closing the window at length, with reluctance, he 
tore a leaf from a half-finished exercise book, and 
indited the following letter to his father : — 

" Dear Father, — You told me last night to * go 
and work.' I have resolved to obey you, and I 
hope to find that somebody will employ my willing 
hands. I do not ask you to forgive me for going away 
from home without asking your leave, because you 
appeared to wish me to do so, and therefore cannot 
be angry with me for that. You seem to think I 
have eaten your bread long enough. I am now 
going to try and earn it for myself; and I hope if I 
do, that you will give me back that love which you 
have lately taken from me ; and you do not know 
how unhappy that thought has made me. Be kind, 
dear father, to my ever beloved mother, and my 
sisters and brother. I shall pray God to make you 
all happy ; and I set out with the intention to do 
my best, and seek my fortune by honest work. If you 
are ever so inclined, do not send after me or follow 
me, for I am determined never to come back to be 
idle again upon your hands. I am not going to sea; 
but I mean to travel to London, and try whether 
I can't earn my own living and a bed to lie upon at 
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night So good bye, dear father, and may God 
bless you all I 

" Guy Rivers." 

Having folded this little note and directed it to 
his father, he quickly undressed, and was soon 
sleeping as peacefully on his little pillow as though 
care and trouble had never yet pressed upon his 
eye-lids. 

Nature was kinder to him in his dreams than in 
his waking hours, for the sweet and happy smile 
that occasionally swept over his face as he thus lay 
motionless in slumber, told of the pleasant pictures 
in which his fancy was revelling. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEXT MORNmG THE COTTAaE BY DAY-BREAK — 

SISTER SOPHY ^ANOTHER PARTING. 

[|PT SO often happens with man and boykind, that 
the dawn of another day imparts a new colour 
to their ideas and a different tone to their 
reflections, that Guy Rivers would not have been 
the first by many thousands if, on awakening next 
morning, he had completely changed his mind and 
resolved to stay where he was, rather than seek 
unknown troubles. 

The hushed calm of evening is so favoTirable to 
the play of fancy — the semi-obscurity which veils 
surrounding objects, so conceals their asperities and 
makes the roughest path seem smooth, that most 
people are inclined, beneath their united influence, 
to form the boldest projects and conceive the most 
difficult tasks. But with the broad light of morn- 
ing vanish half these grand resolves, and they even 
wonder, as they reflect upon them in the sxmshine, 
how they could imder any circumstances have ever 
given them serious entertainment. 

If Guy's determination remained unaltered as he 
sprang from his bed at day break, there were two 
great reasons for his fixedness of purpose. 
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One was a certain firmness, not to say obstina 
of disposition imparted to him by nature, that m» 
him very unwilling to forego any idea that he hi 
once conceived. The other was the having coo 
to his resolution by such slow degrees, that it he 
grown out .of events like a fruit advancing to uu 
turity; and its fulfilment could no more now b 
cast back or delayed than it would have been poe 
sible to make the ripe fruit return once again to it 
green and imperfect state. 

He therefore hurried on his clothes with no falter 
ing purpose. He laced his boots with no trembling 
hand. He examined his little fortime, and put il 
back into the silk purse which his sister Mary — the 
sister who came next himself in age — had worked 
for him on his last birth-day. He secured it care- 
fully in his pocket, having taken out a shilling for 
the day's expenses, and gathered into a handkerchief 
the few extra articles of clothing which his mother 
had advised his taking with him. And having done 
all this, and given a last glance at the room he was 
leaving, perhaps for ever, he gently opened his door, 
and, with his bundle in his hand, crept softly down 
the stairs. 

His mother had told him she would put upon the 
table of the living-room, a loaf of bread and some 
butter, so that he might not leave the house without 
a little support wherewith to commence his journey; 
and true enough, the food was there, ready to his 
hand. 
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Close beside the tray was his mother's prayer- 
book. It was eyidently so placed that it should 
attract his attention. He opened it, when he per- 
ceived upon the fly-leaf beneath his mother's name, 
— written some years before in Mr Rivers' hand, 
when things were at their happiest, — these words 
in pencil, " For my darling boy, with his mother's 
love and blessing." 

He was touched by this fresh proof of her affec- 
tion, and, as he pressed the book to his lips, would 
have given much to be able to bestow on its donor 
one more kiss before quitting home. "Perhaps, 
however," he thought, while a sigh escaped him, 
"it woidd only make my going still more difficult!" 

This idea made him quicken his departure. Hav- 
ing secured his present, he cut off from the loaf two 
tremendous slices of bread and butter, which he laid 
together like a sandwich, and, putting them into his 
pocket, walked on tiptoe towards a small back door 
which led from the kitchen into the garden, being 
afraid that the drawing the bolts and the noise of 
the key in the lock of the principal door might 
arouse the family. 

He was surprised on reaching the kitchen to find 
the door only on the latch ; but supposing that it 
had been so leffc by accident over night, he stepped 
out and quickly closed it behind him. 

He walked straight down the path leading to the 

. gate by which he had entered the garden the night 

before, without turning his head to the right or to 

8 
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the left, although his ears were ever on tlon 
in the expectation of hearing himself callec 
angrily by his father's voice. But no sounds, 
those of numerous early birds, saluted him, 
was evident that the family were not yet astir 

He turned roimd at a point of the pathwa 
the gate, where he knew a full prospect of tl 
tage was to be obtained, and stopped a few m< 
to examine each casement in turn. 

There stood the little house in all its quiet I 
as if it, too, were sleeping, and would still 
while longer ere rousing itself for the day. I 
— the windows, — were as yet fast closed, wi 
blinds, like eyelids, firmly shut. Its mouth, 
door — over the porch of which the rose and ] 
suckle clambered in rivalry of each othe: 
likewise closed, and gave at present, no s 
awakening life. 

As Guy's looks wandered from window to w 
he figured to himself the beings whom he su; 
to be lying within the rooms they lighted. 

That large one in the centre was his p 
chamber. His father was doubtless sleeping h 
as he was apt to do after these nights of dri 
But Guy could not believe but that his moth 
lying there awake thinking of him, — and p 
listening for his footsteps as he stole awa^ 
home. 

The little lattice on the right was Willy's re 

slip, connected with the principal chambei 
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that other on the left, gave light to the apartment 
occupied by Mary and Kate, the younger sisters. 

His own window and that of his eldest sister, 
Sophy, were on the other side of the cottage, and 
although he wished to give a last peep at both, he 
feared to make a longer delay by going out of his 
road to look at them. 

"It cannot, however, take me a moment," he 
argued, and was on the point of walking round, 
when a step behind roused him with a start from 
his reverie. 

He turned hastily to see who it was that could be 
thus early astir, and his surprise was great indeed 
to observe his sister Sophy, dressed, with hat com- 
plete, as though prepared for walking. 

He thought at first she had got up thus betimes 
with the mere intention of taking a Httle turn, to 
enjoy the soft, fresh air before her breakfast ; and 
Guy had already in his mind invented an excuse for 
his own early rising, so as to disguise his project 
from his sister, for fear she might in some way 
endeavour to oppose it. 

But the first look at her face told him he had 
nothing to conceal from her. Her eyes were red 
as if from weeping or want of sleep ; and as she 
kissed him, she pressed his hand with a convulsive 
grasp, as if striving to control her feelings. 

"I know all, dear Guy," she said — "I know all. 
Dear mother came into my room last night, after 
she left you, and told me everything. And so, I 
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got up very early, — I have been up and 
this hour ^determined to see you before y( 
and to bid you good bye. I will walk with yt 
part of the way, — you will let me walk wii 
dear Guy, won't you? — and we can talk at 
along." 

Guy made no answer, for his heart waa h 
but he drew his sister's hand through hia ai 
holding it in his, they passed out of the g 
into the little lane together. 

They walked down the steep path which 
the high road, without exchanging a word 
atmosphere in the immediate neighbourhood 
home seemed to have the effect of compellin 
to mlence ; but directly they had cleared 
were fwrly on the highway, Sophy spoke : 

" It seems very hard, dear Guy, to thii 
when we might be all so happy together, yoi: 
be forced to go away and leave us ; now, 
it?" 

" True enough, Sophy, it does seem hard, 
suppose there's no help for it. I have done 
to make things comfortable; but, somehow, ] 
seem to have done it wrong ; at all events, w 
done hasn't succeeded, and I can bear the 
longer. And yet, dear," he added, while he 
to give greater force to what he said, "I coi 
it, and I would, if I thought, by stopping, tl 
mother would be happier ; but as I see nc 
of that, why, the sooner I'm gone the better. 
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" For yoTi, perhaps, Guy," said the girl, in a tone 
of despondency. 

" Oh, not for me only, Sophy. Haven't you 
noticed that the angriest looks and hardest words 
come out when I am there. He may be pretty quiet 
as long as I am away ; but, directly I show my face, 
then the worst begins. Oh, yes, it's much better 
that I should be gone." 

" And I, for one, dear Guy, will never say stop, 
thinking, as I do, that it will be for your good to go. 
I didn't mean, by what I said just now, that I envied 
your being more comfortable ; I love you too well 
for that ; but I was thinking how dear mother, how 
Mary and Kate and Willy, and all of us, will feel in 
the evenings when one of the familiar faces will be 
missed — a great gap in the circle, and no one to fill 
it up — an empty chair, and no one to use it." 

Sophy here quite broke down. Guy pressed her 
hand gently, and they again walked on for a time in 
silence. 

She again spoke, after having used a great effort 
to calm herself : 

"I didn't intend, dear Guy, when I waited for 
you this morning, to make your parting sadder than 
was necessary. You have a long and difficult jour- 
ney before you, and you cannot tell what hardships 
await you at the end of it. I daresay you have 
thought them over before you took this step ; but, 
whatever you fancied them, they have not been ter- 
rible enough to frighten you or turn you back. You 
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are right. I am sure, if I had been a boy, I should 
do what you have done. I mean to try not to be 
sorry that you are gone, because I am sure you will 
be happier in struggling against the worid, inde- 
pendent, than in remaining at home as things now 
are. As you are a boy, then, your path is before 
you — in striving against the world. My duty, as 
a girl, is to fight my battle — in the quiet of home. 
Our mother needs assistance, and I will give her 
what little help I can ; but Guy, let us resolve, as 
we are about to go our different ways, always to 
think of one another kindly and fondly, as brother 
and sister should. Although we are parted, it is no 
reason for loving one another less tenderly. I know 
this will be more diflictdt for you than for me. You 
wiU know others, many others, who may supply our 
place, even more successfully than we have been 
able to do. You will have so many things to see, 
and so many things to do, and so many things to 
distract your attention, that our figures will run the 
risk of being jostled out of your memory. Not so 
with us. As we sit down, day after day, in the same 
place, doing the same things, and talking on the 
same subjects, there is little chance of our forgetting 
you. What you may be doing, or where you may 
happen to be staying at such and such a time, will 
be often and often the subject of our chat ; and you 
may be sure, dear Guy, we shall ever remember you 
in our prayers." 

" You don't know me yet, Sophy," answered Guy, 
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softly, " if you think I shall ever cease to remember 
home and those I leave behind me. Oh, no, no, no I 
I have had too much kindness, too much love, ever 
to forget those who have shown them to me. It 
shall not be my fault, Sophy, dear, if my affection 
for you ever weakens. I will write to you on all 
occasions ; and you shall judge, by the tone of my 
letters, whether I am growing forgetful." 

" Be it so, dear Guy ; and here, I am afraid, we 
must part. I must get back to prepare breakfast 
for father. Here is my umbrella, Guy, you know, 
that was given me last birthday. Accept it as a 
little remembrance of me ; it is all I have. It isn't 
much, but it will serve you as a walking-stick in dry 
weather and a covering in the rain. And now, dear 
Guy, God bless you and make you happy." 

They kissed each other again and again. The girl 
then resolutely turned her steps homewards, only 
once stopping at a rising ground to wave her hand- 
kerchief to Guy as he stood rooted on the spot where 
they had taken leave. 

A moment after, and they saw each other no more. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE STAOE-COACH BLUE BELL HILL — KIT's COT 

HOUSE A BEAUTIFUL PROSPECT. 

UY would have been more unnerved at 
parting with his sister Sophy if it had 
taken place close to the town of Maidsl 
which he was about to traverse ; but as, on lea 
her, he came at once into the paved streets, 
found himself amongst the awakening bustle oi 
place, he controlled his emotions^ and walked 
dily on. 

On reaching the High Street, nearly opposit 
Town HaU, he could not help stopping for i 
moments to watch the process of loading a s 
coach, which stood beside a large inn surrounds 
passengers and idlers, while a little heap of pad 
on the ground was gradually diminishing, as 
were stowed away in some mysterious receptacl 
the interior of the vehicle. 

He had often before stood in the same place, 
followed the proceedings with much pleasure, 
never with the amount of interest that he felt 
morning ; for he knew, from sundry intima 
printed on the panels of the coach, that before i 
it would stand with its load of goods and passer 
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where he just now most longed to be, yiz,, in the 
" Borough " at London, and would set down some of 
the travellers at the famous "Charing Cross" — a 
locality of which, in his ignorance, he formed the 
most extraordinary notions. 

" It *s no great importance, however," he muttered 
to himself, as he turned away to continue his jour- 
ney, " whether I arrive a day sooner or a day later. 
There's no hurry, for the matter of that, and I 
haven't a penny to spend in coach-hire, letting alone 
the fact that they'd charge me all I have in the 
world only to take me the journey. How rich some 
of those people must be, to be able to travel about 
where they like, and yet have plenty of money to 
spend afterwards. Ah, well; who knows? Per- 
haps I may be able to do it myself some day, though 
I don't see much chance of it just now." 

He had by this time cleared the houses, and got 
upon the high-road which led to Rochester. 

This route had been selected in preference to the 
direct London road, on accoimt of a wish expressed 
by Guy's mother, that he should pass through Graves- 
end on his way, to visit a brother of hers who waa 
established in the latter town. 

Although Mrs Rivers had not heard from her 
brother for the last two years, she had reason to be- 
lieve that he was in tolerable circumstances ; and in 
a few lines which she had intrusted to Guy, hurriedly 
written in pencil, she had recommended him warmly 
to his imde's protection* 
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She felt also a little more easy by inducing bim ta 
take this road, although much the longer one, be- 
cause he knew the ground to Rochester very well, 
having walked the distance with some schoolfellows 
on more than one occasion. Besides, having once 
got over that part of the journey and the other stage 
to Gravesend, his imcle might perhaps, she thought, 
invite him to remain with his family for a few days, 
imtil he could put him in the way to do something 
for himself in that town. And, at all events, if he 
did not do that, he would perchance assist his nephew 
on his journey to London, and give him advice as to 
how he should act when he arrived in the great city. 

As Guy had formed no settled resolution of his 
own about the road he should take, he readily jrielded 
to his mother's wishes ; and before eight o'clock, was 
far enough upon his way to have begun the ascent 
of Blue Bell Hill, so celebrated in that part of the 
country for the magnificent view which it com- 
mands. 

By that time he was getting both hungry and 
thirsty. The road was dusty and the sun hot, so he 
bethought him of a cool place where he cotdd take 
his breakfast, — ^for he had not yet touched the bread 
and butter which he had provided for that repast. 

He debated with himself whether he should go up 
to the inn and ask for a drink of water with which 
to wash down his frugal meal. But besides, that he 
hesitated with his present feelings to expose himself 
to questions on the open bench of a public-house^ 
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he observed, as lie glanced at it along the road, that 
the sun's rays were pouring on the place with the 
utmost ardour, and gave promise of very little com- 
fortable rest. 

" By the bye," he exclaimed, as an idea struck 
him, " there 's that funny Kit's Coty-house, which 
can't be far from here. I remember, when some of 
us went to see it last summer, we- enjoyed the shade 
famously. That will be a capital place for break- 
fast." 

Looking warily about as he neared the summit of 
the hill, he soon perceived a narrow footway, which 
led, in an irregular line, downwards towards the 
valley from the edge of the bank, where the steps of 
the curious had worn away the grass in their jour- 
neyings to and from the place he spoke, of. 

Following the indication of a path thus made, he 
crossed a style set in a hawthorn hedge, and soon 
had before him the strange monument which has 
from time inmiemorial borne the name of Kit's Coty- 
house. 

Supposed by many to be a Druidic altar, by others 
a tomb raised to perpetuate the memory of some 
barbaric chieftain, it stands, as it has stood for 
centuries, overlooking one of the richest tracts of 
country in all England, itself an object of curiosity, 
wonder, and superstition. 

In shape it is not unlike a card-house made by a 
child, being composed of three upright stones, with 
another at the top, the weight of which would alone 
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keep the others in their place, even if they were not 
sunk deeply into the ground. Deeply as they are 
set, they are still so lofty, that a tall man with his 
hat on, can pass beneath the simple roof without 
stooping his head. 

Not a soul was near the spot, or indeed was 
•visible, when Guy came before this singular fabric. 
At the lower part of the field a flock of sheep and 
some cows were grazing, and two old cart-horses, 
almost past their work, were standing in that patient 
attitude those laborious animals are often apt to 
assume, the head of one resting on the back of the 
other, while their scanty tails whisked away the busy 
flies. 

Satisfied with the quiet of the spot, the lad selected 
the softest bit of turf he could discover in the shade, 
and seating himself upon it, drew out his bread and 
butter, and began munching it with the sense of 
enjoyment which youth, health, a good appetite, and 
a long walk, are apt to engender. 

As he did so, he feasted his eyes on the magnifi- 
cent prospect before him, and thus brought to the 
pleasure with which he devoured his meal the grati- 
fication of another and intellectual sense. 

It was not that he had been imobservant of the 
view, which the rising groimd of the lull had, bit by 
bit, presented to him in toiling up the road. But 
besides that he had his thoughts fixed upon where 
he should take his meal, as he came up the steep 
ascent, he had reserved the prospect as a kind of 
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treat, to be partaken of in full when he could enjoy 
it uninterruptedly. 

And truly, there could be few persons, having 
any powers of admiration within them, that could 
fail to enjoy most keenly the splendid panorama 
presented to the eyes from that elevated spot. 

ThiB Weald of Kent lay for many miles at Guy's 
feet, and the course of the Med way could be traced, 
in one spot by its silvery surface, at another, by the 
rows of trees which stood along its banks, and again 
by the brown sail of one of the picturesque barges, 
where it made its apparently mysterious way through 
the green slopes of meadow groimd. 

The pretty village of Aylesford, with its gabled 
roofs and quaint bridge, and the ruins of Allington 
Castle, just peering through the dense foliage, were 
a little to the right, somewhat dimmed in clearness 
by the distance at which they were viewed. And 
the spires of various churches, which rose from a 
framework of variegated red and green, at certain 
intervals of distance, hinted at the existence of other 
villages and hamlets, scattered in prolific measure 
over the extensive district. 

The whole scene, with the beautiful clumps of 
trees, planted, as it were, in the most favourable 
positions to produce ejQfect, and the richness of the 
meadow-land, spread out in places for many acres 
without the intersection of a hedge, wore so much 
the appearance of a gigantic park, that Guy caught 
himself looking, as he had done on a former oc- 
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casion, for some Huge palace or colossal seat to wIucH 
the grounds before him were the natural appendage. 
" But what a house," he thought, " it ought to be 1 " 

Beautiful as this landscape always appears, it is 
never so lovely as on a day similar to the one when 
Guy viewed it. 

The warmth of the sun, as it rose higher in the 
heavens, had called up many of those white summer 
clouds, whose presence but makes the blue sky sweeter 
and more intense. As, driven by a light breeze, they 
chased each other across the upper air, they threw 
shifting shadows on the earth, which lent the 
different features of the prospect an indescribable 
charm. At one moment, an observant eye might 
watch them stealing, by slow degrees, over the dis- 
tant hills, and travelling down into the valley, which 
they then crossed with giant speed, tinting field 
after field of a sombre hue, then lifting like a veil, 
and making the bright green brighter from the con- 
trast. At another, a fantastic cloud, shaped like a 
ring, would travel on, so as to allow one brilliant 
mass of rays to peep through, and illuminate a cir- 
cular patch of country in moving. Here, a square 
mass of vapour would draw a regular line of shadow 
over miles and miles of country, dividing field from 
field as though the sun were bent upon a geometric 
survey ; and that again would be followed by a suc- 
cession of fragments, — a great cloud torn, so to 
speak, to ribbons, — each atom of which would trans- 
figure itself upon the vast surface below. 
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Guy thonglit lie could never tire watching these 
beautiful effects of sun and shade. The better to 
enjoy them, having finished his breakfast, he 
stretched himself at full length, with his elbow on 
the turf and his chin resting in his hollow palm. 

The position was favourable to the quiet contem- 
plation which he had, of late, learned so much to 
love ; but it was also wonderfully conducive to 
slmnber, particularly when, as in his case, there had 
been extraordinary emotion, inefficient rest, a long 
walk, a hot day, and a meal, despatched but a short 
while before. 

At first, he but half closed his eyes, in order to 
observe the shadows under a different aspect, and 
then he found the sensation so agreeable, that he 
repeated the operation pretty frequently. At last, 
sleep, which had been watching its opportunity, 
persuaded him into closing them entirely, — only for 
a minute ; but that minute was more than enough ; 
for before two-thirds of the time had expired, he 
was wrapped in a deep and refreshing slumber. 




CHAPTER VL 

THE BEST BY THE WAT— GUT's VISITOBS— A PEBILOUS 
POSITION — THE DANGER AVERTED. 

^ALF an hour, an hour passed away, and still 
Guy slumbered on. 
He had gradually dropped from his re- 
clining position into one that was entirely recumbent, 
and now lay as peacefully sleeping as though his 
head tested on the snow-white pillow at home. 

During the whole of the time just mentioned he 
had been quite undisturbed by visitors, although he 
had had two who were not a little disconcerted by 
his presence there. 

The first of these was a little field mouse, like 
himself cast early on the world to seek her livelihood. 
She came hopping on, till within a few feet of him, 
when perceiving his sleeping figure, and knowing 
from experience or instinct that there might be 
danger in approaching it too closely, she turned 
aside with a beating heart, and made the best of her 
way, in all speed, from so perilous a vicinity. 

The second of his visitors was a young, giddy 
rabbit, which had wandered away from home for a 
little country walk. It came bounding along in the 
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boldest style up the hill, and, making an active 
jump, alighted almost beside the outstretched arm 
of Guy. Its alarm, on discovering the position into 
which it had inconsiderately leaped, was perfectly 
comic, for it turned nearly head over heels in its 
haste to get away, and got dovm the slope in about 
half the time it had taken to come up it. 

Some twenty minutes more then elapsed, and still 
the boy slept on. 

They had scarce expired, when two men might 
have been perceived mounting the hill in the direc- 
tion of the Coty-house, and keeping close imder the 
hedge, as though desirous of escaping too much ob- 
servation. 

They were both tolerably yoimg, that is, under 
five-and-thirty years of age, and were dressed 
in the habit of labourers. It was very evident, 
however, from their hands, that they had not done 
much hard work of late ; for, though they were 
dirty enough, they did not appear hardened and 
homed by honest toil 

One of them, the elder of thd two, had a cast of 
face of a particularly sinister kind. He had a low, 
narrow forehead, with bushy eyebrows, which shaded 
a pair of cold blue eyes, while his nose had been 
flattened at some earlier period of his existence by a 
blow that had driven the bone right into the skull, 
and imparted a most disagreeable tone to his voice. 
A large mouth, with immense teeth a long way 
asunder, and a broad, massive chin, set round with 

4 
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a bush of reddish hair, did not improve his appear- 
ance; and the face was rendered more unpleasant 
by the faded, parchment-tint of his complexion, 
which only exhibited a little redness where it would 
have been better away — that is, round about his 
broken nose. 

The other's countenance was not quite so repul- 
sive, but was sufficiently villanous notwithstanding. 
Dark brown circles were round his eyes, giving him 
a debauched and imhealthy expression; and there 
was a savage glare in the eyes themselves wHch 
produced a kind of shudder in a passer-by who 
gazed at him, and yet so fascinated the attention as 
to compel a second look. 

They were talking in an under-tone as they came 
on, although there appeared no one in sight to over- 
hear their conversation ; but their whole manner 
was that of men whose actions and words would not 
bear too close a scrutiny. 

" What the -^ do you call that ? " asked the 

younger of the two, as they came in sight of Kit's 
Coty-house, and stood still a moment to look at it. 

" Only some big stones," answered the other 

indifferently. " I wish there was a pot o' beer on 
'em, as I'm as thirsty as ." 

"Psht!" muttered the other softly, putting his 
hand on his companion's arm. " There mayn't be a 
pot o' beer on 'em, but there may be underneath." 

" What do you mean ? " inquired the other sulkily. 
" One would think you'd been reading a riddle-book 
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lately, for that's the second riddle youVe been 

a trying on me this morning.'* 

" Don't you see there's a yoimg 'nn asleep there?" 
asked the former speaker, with a savage leer in his 
eye, " and not a soul in sight." 

His companion looked warily roimd, and then 
glanced at the sleeping boy, when he exchanged a 
significant look with the t)ther, and they both drew 
with great caution nearer to the unconscious Guy. 

As he did not change the position in which the 
man had first beheld him, they approached until 
they stood within a few feet of his sleeping-place, 
when they stopped still to exchange a few whispered 
words. 

" That imibrella he's got there is a silk 'un, and 
nearly new. It '11 fetch enough to lodge us for the 
night, when once we reach the town. And that 
bundle will supply bread and cheese, I should say, 
and something to drink." 

The other nodded, and then said, "I shouldn't 
wonder, if his pockets was turned out, it would be 

worth the trouble, and I'm so thirsty -that I 

mean to try. You look after the umbrella and the 
bimdle, and I'll do the rest." 

" And if he should wake ? " 

The elder villain made no reply in words, but he 
showed his large teeth in a grin whose ferocity 
would not have disgraced a hysena, and gently shook 
a strong and formidable stick which he carried in 
his right hand. 
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Thus resolved to commit any atrocity in tl 
signs upon poor Guy's little property, the two 
cautiously drew towards him, one moving 
round to the right on the side where the u 
—his sister Sophy's last gift — and his modest 
were lying, while the other advanced towa 
head for the purpose of ransacking his pocke 

Not a single human figure was at that moi 
view to prevent, as it would seem, the perp< 
of an act of robbery, if not of murder, on t 
son of the sleeping boy. 

With the exception of the hedge, in the d 
of which all was perfectly still, the coimtry c 
seen, as has been observed, for miles on mil( 
through the whole expanse no living thi 
visible, saving the dumb animals grazing at 
tance, and who had not the sense, even if tl 
the power, to prevent the meditated crime. 

A few seconds more, and it would have bee 
mitted, and the slumbering lad perhaps dis 
for ever, or brained by a blow of the villain 
upon the face ; for Guy had slept so long t] 
least thing now would suffice to wake him. 

A few seconds more, and a frightful 1 
might have made Kit's Coty-house a spot 
more doubtful renown than it at present 
when the two villains abruptly desisted fror 
purpose, and looked at each other in alarm. 

A sound had broken suddenly upon thei 
which transfixed them for an instant, as if b 
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magic spell. And yet it was not of a nature which 
is thought capable generally of producing such effect 
and trepidation. It was the clear, ringing laugh of 
a happy girl, which pealed through the quiet atmos- 
phere like the note of a trumpet, and was followed 
quickly after by the deeper tone of a man's voice. 

The fellows shrunk from beside their intended 
victim like prowling wolves would do on the ap- 
proach of the huntsman, and sought the cover of the 
hedge just as the flutter of a white dress appeared 
on the style, and a beautiful creature of some four- 
teen years, flushed with health and exercise, clam- 
bered hastily into the field, and ran with the utmost 
speed towards Guy's sleeping-place. 

" Come, come, Alice, that 's not fair," exclaimed 
a gentleman, who leaped the style a moment after. 
** You started off before I said the word, and you 
don't deserve the gloves, you little puss, although 
you've won them." 

The young lady thus addressed by the name of 
Alice did not answer, for she had just become aware 
that she had woke up a boy from his slumbers at 
the very spot which was the goal of her race with 
her companion ; and when the gentleman came up 
he found Alice standing still trying to look uncon- 
scious, while Guy, blushing to his temples, was 
gathering up his cap and lunbrella and bundle to 
pursue his journey, which had been thus interrupted 
by his long and imintentional slimiber. 

Ere he had collected his little worldly goods and 
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scattered senses, the two first comers were increased 
by a party of some five or six others, who made 
noisy and laughing inquiries as to ^' who had won 
the race ? " as they came across the style into the 
field. 

Guy slowly moved towards the road in the direc- 
tion they were coming, being the same by which 
he had himself reached the ancient Coty-house. 
As he did so he cast a second timid and admiring 
glance at the fairy-figure in white, whose sudden ap- 
pearance upon the scene had so completely roused 
him. 

Could he have known that the delicate little crea- 
ture who returned his glance with a kind of patron- 
ising smile had probably saved his life, his look of 
admiration would have been intenser than it was. 

The intervening hedge soon shut out the view of 
the pleasure-party, and as Guy again arrived upon 
the highroad, he observed a carriage with a pair of 
white horses, which had evidently conveyed the 
visitors thither. 

The sight of the broad highway, however, soon 
brought back his thoughts into their former channel, 
and he resumed his journey with a steady pace, quite 
imaware of the danger he had incurred, and only 
CongratulaUng himself on the refreshing nature of 
the sleep which had beguiled him at his halting- 
place. 

And thus we all of us often take our way, imcon- 
scious of the perils by which we may be threatened. 
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and of the means by which the danger may be 
averted. 

Let US, then, at all times cherish in onr hearts 
deep gratitude to Heaven for the mercies constantly 
extended to us, for we know not how often its pro- 
tection may have been vouchsafed I 




CHAPTER VII. 

ROCHESTER — REFLECTIONS ON THE BRIDGE — GRA 
gut's UNCLE A STRANGE RECEPTION. 

||^ UY trudged manfully along the road, "w 
little bundle hooked on to the handle 
umbrella and carried over his shouldei 
out meeting with any other incident of mom< 
he came in sight of a few straggling houses, 
he knew were within half a mile of Rochester 

His thoughts had been so busy by the w£ 
he had been so refreshed by the sleep on Bli 
Hill, that he was surprised to find he had mac 
progress. It was not, however, particularly 
for by the time he got into the crooked stre< 
stituting the main thoroughfare of the old < 
was past two o'clock. 

The savoury smell issuing from a cook-she 
window of which was occasionally quite obscu 
the unctuous steam that came rushing up fr< 
area beneath, reminded him that he was very hi 
and it was not therefore surprising if the si 
some " beef-steak puddings," reeking hot frc 
saucepan, and labelled "fourpence each," 
prove too much for his philosophy to bear van 
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He hesitated a moment between the gratification 
of his appetite — Guy always had a weakness for 
beef-steak puddings, and indeed for puddings of all 
kinds, — and a feeling of economy; but, considering 
that if he made a substantial meal now, he would 
be able to make it last him the day if needful, he 
easily persuaded himself that there was "wisdom 
and even saving in the pudding," so voted for it 
accordingly. 

It did not prove quite so nice as he anticipated. 
The meat, of which there was a wonderfully small 
allowance, was of that impracticable kind which only 
the very best of teeth could manage to separate, 
and the very strongest digestion convert into nutri- 
ment afterwards. 

But Guy was of an age when the teeth are capable 
of almost anything, and when the digestion is only 
inferior to that of an ostrich. Besides, the crust was 
thick and tender enough, and if the pudding had 
been only less plentifully sprinkled with black pep- 
per, it would not on the whole have been unpalat- 
able. As it was, Guy got through it famously, and, 
barring that he was rather thirsty after it, felt toler- 
ably satisfied. 

" At all events," he thought, as he left the shop, 
" I have had a rest, and as much dinner as I could 
eat, and altogether it has only cost me fivepence I" 

Guy stopped a few moments on the ancient bridge 
to admire the grand old ruin of the castle, whose 
lower walls were dad with ivy, while numerous birds 
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whirled round and round the summits of the square 
towers, and in and out the huge rents which marked 
where windows once had been. 

He could not help reflecting, as he looked upon 
the river, and bore in mind that it was the same 
stream which ran within a stone's throw of his late 
home, upon the probable occupations of the different 
members of the household at that moment. 

" I wonder,'' he muttered to himself as he went 
on thinking, "how father took the letter I wrote 
him, and whether he is sorry or glad that I've left 
home. He should be very glad one would say; yet, 
somehow, perhaps not ; perhaps after all, he didn't 
mean all he said. Well, he shouldn't have said so 
much. Poor, dear mother isn't glad, I know ; — nor 
Sophy either. I suppose they're both busy in the 
house, and perhaps talking of me. They ought to 
be, if there's anything in one's ears burning, as old 
nurse used to say, for mine feel like two hot coals. 
Mary and Kate have gone back to school, and, I 
dare say, Willy too. They won't be able to imder- 
stand why I've gone away. Any how, I've never 
been unkind to them, so that they can't feel glad 
of it, I should think. But won't dear mother be 
pleased to receive a letter from me, telling her I've 
got a capital situation? and Sophy? and — yes, and 
father too ? And shan't I be proud to write and 
give them the news ? " 

But here Guy stopped, for so far from his having 
any situation in view, he had only got over a third 
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of his journey to the great city, where he hoped 
that situation would be obtained. 

The sight of some lads hard at work on board a 
river barge, which, laden with hay, was just shoot- 
ing beneath one of the low arches of the bridge 
reminded him that he must stand no longer idling 
there, for that the position he sought was not likely 
to be found in the turbid stream which was eddying 
and frothing with anger at the obstruction to its 
passage offered by the bridge. He ought, he re- 
flected, rather to take example of the river, which, 
in its eagerness to reach its object, the sea, allowed 
no obstacle or difficulty to stand in its way, but 
tried every means, and used every effort, until it 
overcame the impediment. 

This notion engaged his mind, and led on to a 
second of a more common-place nature, imtil he left 
another old town, that of Stroud, behind him, and 
mounted the hill upon the Gravesend road. 

When once the houses were cleared, Guy met but 
few persons on the way, and observed even fewer 
going in the same direction as himself. Those he 
did meet, were straggling soldiers or sailors, on their 
route to the Brompton barracks or the ships at 
Chatham ; and he occasionally encountered a pedlar 
with his pack of wares strapped upon his back, 
under which he puffed and perspired as he walked 
along. 

Guy himself was so capital a pedestrian, and so 
accustomed to exercise his limbs in long walks, 
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that he as yet felt but little fatigue, and he was, 
moreover, fortunate in having but a small package 
to carry. 

By the time, however, he had got over a few 
more miles, and arrived at a point whence he had a 
view of the Thames, and obtained a distant sight of 
Gravesend, he was conscious that even he had walked 
sufficiently, and that a long night's rest would be 
required before he should feel equal to another such 
day. 

Gravesend was the utmost limit to which Guy's 
travels had hitherto extended, and two years had 
elapsed since last he came so far. 

Having on that occasion remained a few days in 
the town, he remembered enough of it to direct his 
steps with sufficient precision to the house then 
occupied by his uncle; for it was with his family he 
had spent the time mentioned. 

His recollection had so far deceived him as to 
make him think the house, now that he at length 
stood before it, very much smaUer than he conceived 
it to be. But there could be no mistake. This was 
the street, for he had seen the name written up at 
the corner as he came down ; and it was the right 
number, too; for not only did he perfectly well 
remember that it was 16, but it was so put in the 
address on the little pencilled note given him by his 
mother. 

He, therefore, without more ado, knocked at the 
<^gy green door, and inquired, on the appearance 
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of a very little maid, with an exceedingly dirty face, 
whether Mr "Waver was at home. 

" Mr Waver doesn't live here," was the answer ; 
and before Guy could put a second question, the 
door was slammed in his face. 

This was not an agreeable reception to a lad who 
had walked twenty miles, who was hungry, and 
tired, and thirsty ; and who had been pleasing his 
fancy for the last twenty minutes with the prospect 
of a comfortable "tea," and the sight of friendly 
faces round the table while he partook of it. 

It was evidently quite useless to try again at 
No. 16. Either he must have mistaken the house, 
or his uncle must have left it ; and in neither case 
would he be likely to get intelligence about him 
from the girl with the unwashed face. So, after 
bethinking himself for a moment, he spied, a few 
doors off, a baker's shop, where he remembered the 
family used to deal. 

Without loss of time he walked in, and as his step 
did not bring any one from the little room at the 
back, he knocked with his timbrella on the floor, 
when a red-faced man, in his shirt sleeves, and 
collar all open in the front, came out and asked 
him what he wanted. 

" Please, sir," said Guy, " can you tell me where 
Mr Waver lives now ? The Mr Waver who used to 
be at No. 16?" 

" What I you want Mr Waver do you ? " said the 
man^ in no very pleased tone of voice, while his red 
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face became a shade more purple. "And what 
may you want with Mr Waver ? " 

" I want to know where he lives," answered Guy, 
somewhat disconcerted by this strange mode of an- 
swering a question ; " he is my imcle, and I want to 
see him, too." 

" Oh I he's your uncle, is he. Well, when you 
see him^ tell him he'd better be sharp in paying 
that bill of mine, or somebody else will want to see 
him too." 

With that the man turned upon his heel, and was 
going back into the little room from which he had 
come out, when Guy, fearing that he should lose 
his chance of discovering his imcle if he let the ill- 
tempered baker go, called out : 

" But that's not all I want." 

"Well, what else?" asked the man, almost 
savagely. 

" Why, one of those penny loaves, to be sure," 
said Guy ; "a crusty one." 

" Why didn't you say so at first ?" grumbled out 
the man, as he went to the window to execute the 
large order. 

" Because you didn't give me time," answered 
Guy, with a smHe, as the man turned towards him. 

Guy, as we have said, had not a prepossessing 
face, and he therefore laboured under the disad- 
vantage of not being able to excite sympathy from 
a casual observer, or a person who saw him for the 
first time. It was necessary for people to know 
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him sufficiently well to penetrate beyond the out- 
ward features into the hidden depths of the heart, 
before they could feel any interest in the pale and 
rather suUen looking boy. 

But nature had, by way of part compensation, 
bestowed on him an engaging smile and an agree- 
able voice ; and it was this smile which met the 
baker's look as he passed the loaf over the counter. 

Guy purposely fumbled some time in his pocket 
for the penny, while he said to the man in his most 
conciliatory tone : 

" You told me to give a message to Mr Waver ; 
but how am I to do it, if you don't tell me where I 
can find him." 

" Well," observed the man, in a less sulky man 
ner, while he dropped the penny through a hole in 
the counter into a closed till, where the coin was 
heard to jingle upon a heap of similar pieces, — 
" Well, if you take the third turning to the right, 
and then the second to the left, imtil you come to 
* Water Lane,' you'll find your uncle at No. 3. 
And don't forget the message," he bawled out, as 
Guy thanked him and left the shop. 
. The lad's face grew more grave as he went on, 
for he had begun to be sufficiently familiar with 
distress at home to discover at once that it existed 
also elsewhere. 

It was pretty clear, from what he had already 
heard, that his uncle was so far from being in the 
position imagined by his mother, as to have actually 
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gone down in the world ; for lie knew " Water 
liane" to be a very inferior locality even to the one 
which Mr Waver used to live in ; and he naturally 
judged from the tone of the red-faced baker, that 
his uncle was in debt to that sidlen tradesman, and 
was unable at the present time to pay the score. 

Honestly resolving in his own mind that nothing 
should induce him to incur an obligation which he 
was imable to meet, and thus give a man, like this 
baker, a chance of speaking contemptuously of him 
to strangers, Guy, tired as he was, set out again in 
accordance with the man's instructions. 
' He duly passed down the third turning to the 
right, and was in sight of the second to the left, 
with " Water Lane " already visible, freshly paiated 
on a wall, when a man came shuffling past him^ 
whose features struck Guy as familiar. 

Quickening his step, he was shortly abreast of the 
person in question, when, looking him steadfastly in 
the face, he inquired hesitatingly : 

" I beg your pardon, sir, is not your name 
Waver?" 

The man thus addressed started somewhat and 
reddened, but seeing it was a mere lad who spoke, 
answered : 

"Yes, that is my name. What may be your 
business with me ? " 

" No business at all, imcle," replied Guy. " I am 
your nephew, Guy Rivers." 

"God bless me," said the other, as he looked 
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intently at the youth, and then shook him lengthily 
by the hand, — " and so it is, — and so it is. How 
do you do, my boy ? And how's your mother,. — 
and father, — and all of you ? " 

" They are all pretty well, thank you, uncle ; 
and perhaps this note will explain to you how it is 
I am here." 

Mr Waver took the note as they reached the en- 
trance of the lane where his house was situated ; but 
instead of going directly home with his nephew, as 
the latter expected, and indeed most devoutly 
wished, for the boy was almost tired out with his 
day's travels, he leaned his back against a wall, and 
carefully perused its pencilled contents. 

While he was thus occupied, Guy on his part 
examined the figure before him, and could not help 
feeling the same disappointment at this first sight of 
his uncle, after two years' absence, as he had ex- 
perienced on revisiting the house where he originally 
lived. 

It was not merely that the lapse of time had 
grizzled his hair and whiskers, and set many more 
lines upon his brow ; but it had also taken every 
idea of spruceness from his appearance, and set an 
unmistakable seal of shabby gentility, — with much 
more of shabbiness than of gentility, — upon his 
whole person. 

The suspicions which had been aroused in the 
boy's mind from the little incident at the baker's 
shop, were considerably strengthened by this per- 
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sonal inspection, and they were presently confi 
by Mr Waver's manner. 

" And so," he said at last, with a kind of abs 
air, as though talking rather to himself than a 
dressing Guy, for he was not looking at him ; * 
80 you have left home, and intend going to Lo 
to seek a situation, eh ? Pity too ; such a 
comfortable home, eh ? And my sister wants e 
give you advice, eh? She couldn't have sent 
to a much worse counsellor. So what do you j 
to do ? " 

This last question was delivered after a pi 
and was certainly addressed to Guy point b" 
however little the former part of his speech 
have been. The lad, however, answered rej 
enough : " That 's just what I came to ask 
Tincle. But before you answer it, hadn't we b< 
go in? for I've walked all the way from 'M 
stone this morning, and I 've scarcely got a le 
stand on." 

"All the way from Maidstone this morning !" 
claimed Mr Waver, with raised eye-brows. " V 
you must be tired, poor boy, eh? and no d< 
you want your tea, eh ? " 

" I do indeed, uncle ; but I want a rest ( 



more. 



?» 



" Ah ! I dare say you must be tired, you mus 
tired ; " and this he repeated half a dozen ti 
more without making any move towards his 
house, but looking vacantly on the wall opposite 
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if turning something over in his mind. At length 
he brightened up a little, and said — 

" Well, come along, my dear boy, and we '11 see 
and get you some tea and a rest," at the same time 
turning back the way he had come, with Guy beside 
him. 

" I thought, uncle," said the latter, after they had 
walked for a few seconds, " that you lived at No. 3, 
Water Lane ? " 

" Yes," he answered, hesitatingly, " and so I do, 
my boy; but — but — the house is a little in — con- 
fusion; — and — your aunt is not very well, and — ^" 

" Oh I I 'm sorry for that," said Guy. " Has she 
been unwell long ? " 

" Well — no ; — not long ; that is — not more than 
a twelvemonth, hm I " 

This was said with so absent a manner, and was 
so evidently uttered by the speaker without his 
being conscious of what he was saying, that Guy 
began to feel quite uncomfortable, for he could not 
help coming to the conclusion that his uncle was 
not perfectly right in his mind. All further con- 
jecture was, however, cut short by Mr Waver's 
entering a small tavern, the door of which he held 
open for his nephew to pass through. 

Guy followed close upon his heels, wondering all 
the time at the whole proceeding ; and he still more 
wondered when Mr Waver took him into a small 
parlour with a sanded floor, which had an abomin- 
able smell of porter and stale pipes, tempered though 
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by the fragrant breath of numerous wall -flowers, 
whose homely but delicious perfume came surging 
through the open window from a little piece of gar- 
den ground beyond. 

No one was in the room when they entered. It 
was too late and too early for the majority of its 
frequenters. Mr Waver motioned his nephew to a 
chair, and, telling him he would be back directly, 
abruptly left the place. 

Guy willingly turned from the polished table, on 
which were a few stands for pewter pots, a tray full 
of clay pipes, and a quantity of thin, wooden matches, 
to the open window, out of which he thrust his head 
to inhale the more agreeable odour of the flowers ; 
and it was while he was thus occupied that his uncle 
returned, a little flushed in the face, and said to him, 
while he shook him aU the time by the hand — 

" It 's all right, my boy ; they '11 bring you some 
tea, and some bread and butter, and some shrimps ; 
do you like shrimps? capital place Gravesend for 
shrimps 1 " and Mr Waver smacked out his lips, and 
shook his head gravely, as if he were uttering a gas- 
tronomic opinion of the greatest moment which no 
one could think of disputing ; and then continued — 
" and I Ve engaged you a bed, so that you may be 
all nice and comfortable, eh ! and I '11 give you a 
look in to-morrow, and we'll have a talk, eh! so 
good night, my dear boy, good night, good night." 
And this he continued to repeat until he reached 
the door, and even after he closed it, if Guy could 
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judge by the sound of his voice as he left the 
house. 

Guy sat, in an uncertain state of mind, for some 
ten minutes after Mr Waver had left him. But he 
was too tired almost to think of the oddness of his 
uncle's manner, and his strange proceeding in bring- 
ing him to this little public-house, instead of taking 
him to his own home, even although he might not 
have had convenience to sleep him for a night. 

At the end of the time mentioned, a man with a 
bald head, and a white apron tied round a body as 
capacious as a beer-barrel, and who was evidently 
the landlord of the inn, came waddling into the 
parlour, and with his legs very wide apart, the 
better to support his portly person, sat himself down 
opposite our friend Guy. 

He was a business man, there could be no doubt 
of that, and did not like wastiQg time in useless 
words, for he opened the conversation at once, with, 

" The old one who has just gone out says you 
want some tea and a bed, young gentleman. Is that 
correct?" 

" Why, yes," said Guy, a little astonished. " He 
brought me in here on purpose." 

" Then I suppose youVe got the ready to pay for 
them ? " said the landlord, in an inquiring tone. 

Guy was not long in answering this question, too ; 
but before he did so, there ran a train of reasoning 
through his mind, which was not particularly favour- 
able to his uncle. He could not help reflecting that, 
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if his eccentric relative didn't intend to pay for his 
entertainment, he had no right to bring him into the 
house without a previous inquiry as to his means of 
settling his account ; but the youth was now there, 
and felt that he required both food and rest, so he 
said — 

" Of course I have ; that is," he cautiously added, 
" if you don't charge me too much for them." 

" I won't do that," answered the man : " only 
what's fair and right. But you see, the old one," 
jerking his head towards the door by which Mr 
Waver had made his exit, " the old one wanted me 
to hook it ; and as I've booked already a lot more 
things for the same quarter, I think my missus is 
right, and that a stop must be put somewhere." 

"WeU," said Guy, a little reddening, "I don't 
want you to book anything for me. Tell me what 
you'll charge for my tea and bed, and I'll see whether 
I can afford it." 

" Will a couple of shillings hurt you ? " inquired 
the landlord. 

"No," answered Guy, after a moment, "I can 
manage that. So let me have the tea at once, please, 
for I've walked a good many miles to-day, and I shall 
be glad to get to bed." 

"You shall have it in a jiffy," said the man, 
raising his capacious person from the chair, by placing 
his hands upon the table ; " and the bed shall be 
ready for you as soon after it as you like ; " and 
with that, he waddled out of the roonf. 
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The landlord wds as good as his word, for a minute 
or two afterwards, a young woman brought in a 
tray which contained, not only a nice little brown 
tea-pot full of the refreshing beverage, with a good 
crusty loaf and some butter, but a plateful of the 
capital shrimps eulogised by Mr Waver. 

The sight of these appetising little animals brought 
that strange individual again to Guy's mind, but he 
did not just then trouble himself much about any- 
thing. He ate and drank till his hunger and thirst 
were fully satisfied ; and having spread the remainder 
of the butter on the penny loaf he had bought of 
the surly baker, and consigned it again to his pocket, 
so as to make it serve for breakfast next morning, 
he was glad when the approach of night enabled 
him to retire to his bed-room, which he did the 
more readily, as sundry persons began to drop into 
the little parlour, and call for pints of beer and pipes. 

The same girl who had brought in his tea, showed 
him to a small room at the top of the house, where 
he found a simple but clean looking bed, which 
appeared very inviting to his wearied feelings ; and 
asking her to wake him at six next morning, Guy 
bade her " good night," and was soon sleeping with- 
out the disturbance of even a dream. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A FRESH DEPARTURE GUY'S BREAKFAST AND REFLECTIONS 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS THE SICK CHILD. 

^HERE had been a good many knocks next 
morning at the door of the chamber where 
Guy slept, before he was sufficiently aroused 
to reply to them. 

" Six o'clock, sir I " repeated for the fourth or fifth 
time by the voice of the girl who had shown him to 
his room the evening before, was at length responded 
to by a hearty " thank you," from Guy ; and in a few 
minutes more, he was out of bed, and plunging his 
face deeply into a large basin of water. 

"What a lucky thing it is," he exclaimed, on 
throwing up the window and inhaling the fresh air, 
as it blew across the river, " What a lucky thing it 
is that the weather keeps so fine ! What a glorious 
morning I And what a long way IVe got to go be- 
fore night I Now, ought I to call on my uncle before I 
leave this place ? I should say not. If he'd wanted 
me at his house, he would have invited me there last 
night; — but he didn't do anything of the sort, but 
brought me here instead. From what I can see, he's 
not likely to be of any use to me ; and as I can do 
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him no good, why we'd better go our different ways. 
I'm sorry too, for I'm sure my good mother thought 
he would be able to do a great deal for me, and 
even, perhaps, find me some employment in Graves- 
end. Oh, dear ! he seems to want aU the assistance 
he can get for himself, as far as I can see. No ! 
There's no other course for me, but London. And 
I can't have a better. Once in London, and I don't 
fear the rest. Only I do wish I knew somebody 
there, for it must be very different being a stranger 
in a great place like that, and a town like Maidstone. 
Well, courage I And Guy Eivers shall make his 
fortune like Whittington, before he has done I " 

Thus communing with himself, half aloud, Guy 
finished his dressing, and having again put his little 
bundle over the handle of his umbrella, he descended 
the stairs to the bar. 

While he was paying his modest bill, the chamber- 
maid told him that, after he was gone to bed, the 
old gentleman came back to see him, but that on 
learning he had retired for the night, had walked off 
again, repeating to himself, "All the way from 
Maidstone, — the boy must be knocked up." 

"Did he leave no message for me?" asked Guy 
of the girl, who had been laughingly imitating the 
tone and manner, as well as the words of his strange 
relative. 

"No, none,'* she answered; "he went away at 
once, mumbling to himself all the way down the 
steps." 



^ 
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" Well, if lie comes again," said Guy, " please tell 
him that Tm off, — he knows where ; will you ?" 

" Of course I will. Anything else ? " 

" No, thank you," answered Guy ; " only I wish 
I was richer, to give you something for your trouble." 

" Well, I suppose you're not so poor but that you 
can give me a kiss, eh ? " said the girl archly. 

" Two if you like, for the matter of that," replied 
Guy, suiting the action to the word. 

" That'll do," she suddenly exclaimed, as she drew 
away her face on hearing a step descending the 
stairs. " You're all alike," she continued, laughing, 
" young and old, — you never have enough." 

Guy laughed too ; and giving her a little nod, 
bade her good-bye and quitted the house. 

He was impelled by curiosity, and partly by a 
better feeling, to take "Water Lane" in his way, 
carefully examining No. 3, as he stood in front of it. 

The house was very small, and from the appear- 
ance of the blinds and short curtains with which its 
little windows were shaded, had an air of poverty 
that quite pained him. 

No one seemed to be as yet stirring about the 
place, so his last lingering hope of having a parting 
word with his imcle, gradually vanished from his 
mind. Still, he did not like quitting the place with- 
out a notice to his mother's brother; so he wrote 
with a pencil on a little scrap of paper, " Good-bye, 
imcle, I'm off to London. — ^Your affectionate nephew, 
Guy Rivers." 
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Having placed this beneath the street-door, he 
gave another glance at the windows, which were 
still closely shut, and proceeded on his way. 

Guy felt his limbs very stiff on first commencing 
his journey, but that feeling gradually wore off as 
he went along; and after he had got over a few 
miles, he had little fear of not being able to reach 
London that same night. 

He took his first rest and breakfast at an open 
space in the bank by the road side, where a spring 
of fresh water, having wormed its way almost in- 
visibly down a grassy slope, fell over some broken 
earth and stones into a hollow, whence it murmured 
down to the bottom of the hill over which the road- 
way climbed. 

Guy seated himself on a broad, flat stone, and 
sucked up the cool and refreshing water through a 
reed, which he cut for the purpose, while he munched 
his buttered roll with the contentment of a philo- 
sopher. 

The weather was so beautiful, and the air which 
was abroad was so charged with the perfume of fresh 
grass and clover, that, combined with the sights and 
sounds about him, they produced a most exhilarat- 
ing effect upon the mind of the imaginative youth. 

He inhaled with delight the health-giving breath 
of nature in one of her most loveable moods. He 
listened, with a sensation of pleasure he had rarely 
before experienced, to the intricate song of the lark, 
as it soared higher and yet higher into the soft blue 
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atmosphere, until human sight could no longer dis- 
tinguish its form. His eye wandered with charmed 
attention over the opposite hedge into the fields be- 
yond, and to the beautiful tract of country miles 
again beyond the fields, where the tall elms and 
spreading oaks stood watching their shadows cast 
upon the green turf at their feet ; and his ear was 
soothed by the monotonous yet never-tiring accom- 
paniment of the little spring as it pursued its course 
through earth and stones to the basin at his feet, 
and then travelled on its way. 

All was harmonious and delightful, and the sense 
of independence working in his own breast naturally 
prepared him to enjoy it to the full. 

What a peaceful life, ran his train of thought, 
must be that of the hermits I have read of, who 
make their home in some romantic cavern on the 
mountain -side, far removed from the cares and 
struggles of life, and who supply with the labour of 
their own hands their few and simple wants 1 In 
the far countries where these men follow such a life, 
in Italy and the East, I am told that the climate is 
so beautiful that it is nearly a perpetual summer, 
and that the ground yields, almost without working, 
sufficient for the necessities of men. 

As he arrived at this point of his meditations, the 
soimd of some conveyance coming along the road 
made him turn his head in that direction. 

It was a travelling -van, like a tiny house on 
wheels, drawn by a poor hack of a horse, and a 
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donkey in not much better plight. It was probably 
on its way to some country fair, and intended, per- 
haps, when it arrived at its destination, to make a 
grand display in the shape of a public exhibition 
or a raree-show, for huge rolls of canvass were 
strapped to its sides, and numerous trestles and 
planks were ingeniously swung beneath the body of 
the vehicle. 

A man and a boy walked beside the horse's head, 
their bronzed faces and dusty clothes betrajdng long 
exposure to the sun and road ; while a couple of 
dogs, as dusty as the male personages of the cara- 
van, trudged behind, with tongues protruding con- 
siderably from their red and dripping mouths. 

The man stopped his animals as he perceived the 
water, and while untying a bucket with the view to 
filling it, Guy's attention was attracted to the little 
open door of the van, which was now brought oppo- 
site his resting-place. 

The sight which there met his eyes quite fascinated 
him. 

In a low chair placed half within and half outside 
the vehicle, or parlour of the house, was a little girl 
about the age of his sister Kate — that is, some ten 
or eleven years old. She was sadly pale, the whole 
features of the face being white and shining as he 
had seen a piece of waxwork out of which all rosy 
colour had faded. Golden hair of the softest texture 
fell on either side of her pallid cheeks on to her 
shoulders ; and her wan hands, with long, thin 
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fingers, clasped the elbows of the wooden chair, so 
as to steady herself during the jolting along the 
road. But it was her eyes which most riveted Guy's 
wondering look. They were so large, and round, 
and blue, and wore in them so deep a feeling of long 
suffering, and a something more which was scarcely 
of this world, that the youth felt troubled as he gazed, 
and found a dimness come over his own sight, which 
he was forced to remove more than once with the 
back of his hand. 

On looking a second time, while the man was still 
engaged getting the bucket or pail, the cord of which 
had got entangled, Guy perceived that a woman was 
inside the van, busied on some piece of coarse needle- 
work. 

Guy rose up from his hard seat beside the spring 
when the man came towards it, with the intention of 
continuing his way, but, stiU attracted by the sight 
of the sick girl, he drew a little nearer to what may 
be called the " street-door " of the mcjreable house. 

At that moment the girl said in a faint tone, as 
she looked towards the fresh-running fluid, which 
glistened in the sunshine, that she should like a drink. 

Guy caught the words, and, moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse, stepped hastily towards her, and in- 
quired whether he should get her some of the water. 

The girl's eyes brightened strangely as the lad 
made the offer, and repaid it with a sickly smile, but 
she said nothing. The woman, however, came for- 
ward, and seeing the man engaged watering the 
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horse, and the boy busied cutting a stick from the 
hedge, she. thanked Guy, and said, " Yes, if he didn't 
mind ; " at the same time turning to reach a mug 
from a hook on which it hung. 

The girl meanwhile fixed her large blue eyes full 
upon Guy with an expression which he could not 
understand, but he was struck by the contrast be- 
tween her fair skin and delicate hands and the 
swarthy complexion of the woman, which was but a 
shade less dark and sunburnt than that of the man 
and boy, while her hair was black as jet. 

Taking the mug, Guy ran with it to the spring, 
and brought it back filled with the cold and refresh- 
ing water. 

The girl held out her hands to take it from him, 
but they trembled so that Guy half feared she would 
let it drop. She held the mug, however, tightly 
with her long, thin fingers, and slowly drank down 
a portion of its contents. 

Guy remembered that he had in his pocket a per- 
fectly bright and new penny, and while the sick girl 
kept the mug to her mouth he drew it out. When 
she had done, he seized the opportunity of the 
woman's head being thrust out of one of the small 
windows, where she was talking to the man, to say 
to the poor sufferer, " WiU you have this, little girl, 
as a keepsake ? " 

He accompanied the offer with one of his sweetest 
smiles, which awoke another strange look on the 
face of the child. She took it from him, with a 
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faint '4hank you," and then held it in her thin 
white pahn for a few seconds on her knee, without 
speaking. 

Suddenly, she raised her head as if an idea had 
struck her, and glanced eagerly round to see whether 
the woman was looking. Observing her still en- 
gaged, she thrust her hand into the bosom of her 
frock and drew out a small white handkerchief, 
which she offered to Guy. 

He shook his head by way of refusal ; but she 
said impatiently, in a hoarse whisper, " Take it, — 
take it ; for my sake." 

Guy, impressed by her manner, accepted the little 
gift, which, in obedience to another impatient mo- 
tion on her part, he put into his pocket. At the 
same moment the woman drew in her head, and 
said, as Guy returned her the mug : 

" Thank*ee, my boy ; we're now off again ; " and 
at the same moment the van was put in motion. 

Guy waved his hand by way of farewell, and 
stood in the same place until the vehicle rounded 
the comer. As long, however, as he could dis- 
tinguish, the girFs eyes were fixed upon him, with 
the look she gave him at parting, and which seemed 
to bid him and the world " good bye " for ever I 

When the sound of the retiring van was no longer 
audible, .Guy turned to renew his journey, and for 
some time afterwards puzzled himself with conjec- 
tures about the poor sick child and her strange look 
and manner. 
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The thought of her naturally induced him to draw 
from his pocket the little handkerchief she had 
forced upon him. 

It was of fine material, though very smaU, and as 
he held it up, he perceived in the corner, worked 
in red silk, the name " Ellen L." 

"Surely," he muttered to himself, "that gipsy 
woman can't be her mother, or that man her father. 
They don't to me look like her relations at alL 
What a strange thing of her to make me take this 
pretty little handkerchief! I suppose it was because 
I gave her that penny, and she didn't like the idea 
of accepting it without my having something of hers 
in return. But I'm sure she needn't have thought 
that, poor little thing ! How ill she looked I and 
how dreadful it must be to be ill in such a place, 
exposed to the air and bad weather and draughts, 
and perhaps the people not too kind to her I Oh, 
dear I " 

If Guy had pushed his reflections a little further, 
he might have found in the incident of this poor 
sick child a moral to his fancy picture of the hermit 
life, which he had been contemplating so compla- 
cently when the van came in view. 

He had, in his imagination, drawn his hermit in 
such weather as then shone upon himself, and with 
the health and strength which he felt coursing 
through his own veins. He did not admit into his 
portrait the possibility of sickness, of accident, or 
the many chances of storm and tempest to which 
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men would naturally, luider such circumstances, be 
exposed. If he could have contemplated, what in 
fact has more than once occurred, a broken limb 
disabling the hapless anchorite, and compelling him 
to starve and miserably die where he feU, imtil his 
whitened bones were discovered years afterwards by 
a stray foot which happened to pass that way, he 
would surely have confessed the truth of the Scrip- 
ture saying, ''It is not good that man should be 
alone." 




CHAPTER IX, 

AN ADVENTURE — ^MR AND MRS TOTTLES — TRUE KINDNESS 
^A SILENT COMPANION — ^FIRST SIGHT OF LONDON. 

^HE incident related at the close of the last 
chapter occurred within a mile or so of the 
old town of Dartford, through whose dull 
and uninteresting streets Guy passed about half an 
hour afterwards. 

He only stopped there a sufficient time to pur- 
chase a penny loaf and a cold sausage, which he 
saw displayed among some other similar edibles in a 
shop ^vindow. 

"They'll make me a capital dinner," he said to 
himself, as he wrapped them in a piece of paper, 
begged from the shop-woman for the purpose, and 
stowed them carefully away in his jacket pocket 

When again upon the road, after leaving the 
town a mile or so behind him, he met, as before, so 
few pedestrians, that often, for ten good minutes 
together, he was entirely alone, and had but occa- 
sionally to draw close up on one or the other side 
of the highway, when a stage coach or waggon or 
some other vehicle came rumbling along it. 

As it happened that some fresh flint stones had ,> 
been recently laid down for a long distance on easJok ' 
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side, and there "was no footpath at the point that 
Guy had reached, he walked along in the middle of 
the road, so as to save his boots and feet from being 
cut to pieces. He had just turned a comer where 
a branch road ran into the one along which he was 
marching, when a chaise-cart, driven at great speed, 
came behind him unawares, and narrowly escaped 
knocking him down. At the same time, the driver 
of the conveyance, a well dressed, but irascible look- 
ing little man, as he partly reined in his horse, 
saluted him with : 

" Why don't you look where you're going, you 
young stupid ? I might have run over you I " 

Half the words did not reach Guy's ear, for the 
speaker gave his horse the rein, and was soon bowl- 
ing along in a cloud of dust. 

" / might say," said Guy, by way of criticism on 
the other's impatient speech, - " Why don't you look 
where you are going to ; driving along at that rate ? 
Hulloa I what's yonder ? " • 

The cause of his exclamation was a very neat and 
rather large brown paper parcel in the middle of the 
road, about a dozen paces ahead of him, and which 
had evidently been dropped from some conveyance. 

" It must have tumbled out of that chaise-cart," 

said Guy, as he picked it up, at the same time 

setting off at his utmost speed after the vehicle that 

had nearly cut short his own career, and exclaiming 

■ V every now and then at the top of his voice, " Ay 

'Af^l^' to attract the driver's attention. 
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He must have run for a good quarter of an hour 
without stopping; and but that his limbs and "wind" 
were sound, and he had been accustomed to such 
exercise, he never could have kept up so long. 
Still, the chaise-cart was not in sight, although Guy 
could hear it on a-head, and was occasionally well 
powdered by the dust it had raised in passing. 

His exertions were at length crowned with suc- 
cess. A flock of sheep, coming in an opposite direc- 
tion and spreading all over the road, compelled the 
vehicle to come to a stand, and Guy managed to 
catch a glimpse of it. 

He hallooed with all his remaining strength, as 
the chaise, freed from the last straggling sheep, was 
about to dash on again with renewed speed. 

The driver heard the shout, and turning round 
his head, perceived our friend Guy, who held up 
the parcel to make him stop. 

This he did very willingly, while the lad made his 
way through the bleating animals ; for the man saw 
at a glance that the parcel held in Guy's hand was 
one which had escaped from his own conveyance, 
through the accidental bursting open of the enclosed 
box behind. 

As Guy, panting for breath, covered Ydth dust, 
and with the perspiration running in streams from 
beneath his cap and down his face, came up to the 
chaise, he laid his hand upon the shaft, while he 
delivered the parcel to the man, who was hearty in 
his thanks for the return of his property. 
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He offered Guy a shilling for the service he had 
done him, at which the lad shook his head, but did 
not remove his hand from the shaft, for he felt a 
dizziness come over him, such as he had never 
before experienced. 

The man at once perceived that the youth was 
thoroughly exhausted with the exertion he had 
used, and being naturally of a kindly nature, and 
conscious that this faintness had been caused in 
doing himself a service, he made Guy get into the 
vehicle beside him, and lent him his assistance, as 
well as his horse would permit him, to mount up. 

As soon as Guy was comfortably seated, the man 
set off again, but much more gently than before, 
looking round occasionally into Guy's face, to see 
how it fared with him, and saying every now and 
then a kind word or two of encouragement. 

The repose and the air together gradually brought 
the lad to himself ; and a glass of ale and a biscuit, 
which were obtained at a little roadside inn, contri- 
buted entirely to restore him. 

When this pleasing result was attained, Guy's 
companion became very chatty, and soon informed 
him that his name was Tottles ; that he kept a 
general shop for the sale of grocery, stationery, and 
crockery ware, at Bexley, which place they were 
now approaching ; and that the parcel that Guy had 
picked up was one entrusted to him by a friend, 
containing a valuable shawl, to be forwarded to a 
gentleman in London. " I can't conceive," said Mr 
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Tottles, " how the fastening of that boot cotild have 
come undone ; it never played me such a trick be- 
fore ; I must have it looked to." 

After all this information volunteered about him- 
self and his concerns by the loquacious Mr Tottles, 
Guy could scarcely do less than impart to him so 
much of his own past history and present purpose as 
he thought it prudent to communicate to a stranger. 
Indeed, if he had not told so much of his own accord, 
his companion would soon have drawn it out of him, 
for he seemed as inquisitive about other people's 
affairs as he was ready to reveal his own. 

" And so," he said, after he had learned and ob- 
tained all he could from Guy — "and so you are 
going up to London to seek your fortune ? And a 
very good thing, too, / say. I like your spirit, my 
lad ; and if you manage to keep it up, and be always 
as honest — mind, that's a great point, a vert/ great 
point in London, and everywhere else for the matter 
of that — as you've been to-day, I don't see any rea- 
son why you shouldn't succeed." 

"I am glad you think so," said Guy; "at all 
events, I mean to do my test. I want to gain my 
own living, and not be beholden to anybody. Un- 
luckily, I don't know a soul in London when I get 
there ; that's the only thing that troubles me." 

" Well," observed Mr Tottles, as he drew in his 
lips and looked straight at his horse's ears, while he 
gently removed from one of them, with his whip, a 
fly of an inquiring mind — " well, now, that is a 
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difficulty, certainly. London, you see, is a big place 
—a very big place ; indeed, I may say, no end of a 
place — and, though there's almost everything in it 
one wants, it isn't so easy to find it, as a good many 
folks know." 

They rode on for some few minutes after Mr 
Tottles had delivered himself of this opinion, with- 
out speaking. But that worthy tradesman was 
evidently cogitating something in his mind, for his 
head fidgeted about from side to side more than 
could be occasioned by the unevenness of the road ; 
and his nose twitched and his lips moved in a way 
that proved they were worked upon by some cords 
of feeling within. 

His mouth at length opened ; and he said, slowly 
and deliberately, " I'll tell you what we'll do. You 
shall come home with me and have a bit o' dinner 
and a good long rest — I'm sure my old woman will 
be glad to see you — and that will give you fresh 
heart and strength to continue your road, as you say 
you mean to reach London to-night. I know a man 
in London, in a good way of business, a bookseller 
and stationer — in fact, he supplies me with my sta- 
tionery — and, though I've never seen him, we've 
dealt together for years, and he's never had to ask 
me for a penny. I always pay as I go ; that's my 
way of doing business. I'll give you a letter to him, 
and I'll say all the good of you I can. Of course, I 
don't know anything about you except what you've 
told me ; but you seem a respectable sort of lad, and 
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have had a good education ; and, from what IVe had 
occasion myself to see, you're honest and persevering^ 
for you returned me my parcel when you might have 
kept it if you'd been so minded, and almost made 
yourself ill in doing it. So I think I am quite safe 
in saying that much." 

As Mr Tottles here stopped to take breath, Guy 
thanked him warmly for these kind intentions on his 
behalf, and assured him he should never have cause 
to regret the assistance he would thus render him. 

" I hope not," said Mr Tottles ; " I hope not ; and, 
more than that, I don't think I shall. But yonder 's 
Bexley church ; we shall be there in five minutes." 

And so they were ; and, five minutes after that, 
Guy was sitting in a little back room, which had a 
door and a tiny curtained window looking on to the 
shop ; and when the former was opened, he caught 
a glimpse of simdry canisters marked with most of 
the letters of the alphabet, arranged in a row ; and 
two pairs of scales dangling from the ceiling over the 
counter ; and sundry drawers labelled with all sorts 
of inscriptions in faded gold ; and quite a little army 
of crockery ware, drawn up with military precision, 
from the entrance to the bottom of the shop, as 
though guarding the approaches to the inner citadel 
where he was seated. 

A little woman in a snow-white cap — Mr Tottles' 
old woman, indeed, as he had called her, although 
she was not so old either — bustled about and got 
dinner ready ; and, in a very short space of time, Mr 
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Tottles himself, having seen to his horse and un- 
packed his cart, made his appearance, with a white 
apron before him, and the coat he had worn upon 
the journey exchanged for another which had seen 
so much service that it was quite polished in the 
operation. Mr Tottles still wore his hat — not the 
same one, of course, but a hat which had done good 
duty, like the coat ; for Mr Tottles was never known, 
by his most intimate acquaintance, to go without 
that covering. Some persons, who pretended to be 
well informed on the subject, affirmed that he even 
slept in it ; but that must have been a libel, for why 
should there be hanging on the line in the back-yard, 
every six weeks, half a dozen cotton night-caps, if 
Mr Tottles went to bed in his hat ? 

Notwithstanding this peculiarity, and many others 
that Guy had an opportunity of observing during 
the couple of hours they spent together, the youth 
saw enough of him and of his wife to be convinced 
that he might travel far before a worthier couple 
could be met with, or people more kindly, charitable, 
and God-fearing. 

And yet, if Guy had had no further opportunity 
of learning Mr Tottles' character than what would 
have been afforded him by the few seconds at their 
first meeting, he would have pronounced that ex- 
cellent tradesman an ill-tempered man, who was 
not particularly careful of the lives of his fellow- 
creatures. 

" It 's very fortunate, Master Guy," said Mr Tottles, 
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" that my apprentice has to drive to Shooter's Hill 
this afternoon with some goods that we have orders 
to send there. He'll have the pony-cart, and will 
give you a lift as far as he goes." 

" Thank you very much," exclaimed Guy. " I 
don't know anything about these places, but I've 
heard of Shooter's Hill, and that it isn't very far 
from London." 

" Only some eight or nine miles," said Mr Tottles. 
"You go down the hill, across Blackheath, down 
Blackheath Hill. Get into the London Eoad, and 
you 're all right." 

" That will be famous ! " said Guy, who seemed 
to think that when once he reached London the vic- 
tory was gained, although, indeed, the battle was 
then to be begun. 

Mr Tottles shortly retired to a little desk in the 
comer of the shop, where Guy, as he sat chatting 
with his wife, saw him elaborating, with great care, 
the epistle which was to serve him as a passport and 
letter of introduction to the Great "World. 

However clever that worthy tradesman might be 
in the keeping of his books and management of his 
business, it was clear that letter- writing was not an 
art in which he excelled, or if it were, it as evidently 
cost him no small amount of labour to accomplish. 
In the course of it he scratched his head so ener- 
getically that it almost drove his hat from off his 
cranium, and it might be seen, now resting on his 
right shoidder, now on his left, now thrust so far 
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back that it reposed on the tips of his ears and his 
coat-collar, and then it would be pulled over his 
eyes to such an extent that one would have thought 
he wished to obtain the necessary concentration of 
mind by burying his whole head, face and aU, in 
the depths of that familiar covering. 

A gleam of triumph appeared at length upon Mr 
Tottles' visage, and a sweet serenity overspread his 
features. The letter was done, and he was evidently 
proud of it, for he was seen to read it over with the 
greatest care, his lips moving and his body swaying 
to and fro on the high stool, while he gently rubbed 
his open palms over his chubby knees. 

" There ! Master Rivers," he said, as he put the 
wafered epistle a few minutes afterwards into Guy's 
hand. "There I That's the address — * Mr Bind- 
well, 208, Fleet Street, London ; ' and any one will 
show you the place. And now, as William 's at the 
door and ready to start, the sooner you go the better. 
Any more beer ? No I Well, good bye, my boy. 
I shall be glad to hear from you and to see you 
again, and I wish you all sorts of luck and happi- 
ness. God bless you." 

And he wrung Guy's hand as heartily as though 
he had been a dear relation, or as one woidd think 
a dear relation ought to do, and so did Mrs Tottles ; 
and they both followed him out to the door, and saw 
him get into the cart, and watched him and waved 
their hands imtil a bend in the street shut him from 
their view. 
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The apprentice, William, with whom Guy per- 
formed the next stage of his journey, was about the 
most sUent individual our young friend had ever 
been fated to know, and was, therefore, a direct 
contrast to his former travelling companion. 

Guy could have actually counted off on his fingers 
the number of words uttered by that personage during 
their short journey; and as he found that all his 
attempts to draw him into conversation utterly failed, 
Guy himself relapsed into silence, in which state the 
ground was at length got over. 

Full as the lad's mind naturally was of his pros- 
pects, and interested as he felt with the progress of 
his journey, which was thus bringing him nearer to 
the goal he sought, he would have preferred to find 
beside him a person to whom he could impart some 
of the superabundance of his feelings, and from whom 
he might gather a few hints about the vast city he 
was approaching. 

Ten minutes of time were sufficient to convince 
him that WiQiam Snape was not that person, for to 
most of Guy's questions he returned a monosyllabic 
" No " or " Yes," and to many only shrugged his 
shoulders or twisted his features into a grimace. 

" Stop here," he said at length, as, having arrived 
nearly at the summit of a hill, he pulled up at a 
lodge-gate giving entrance to large grounds. 

" Is this Shooter's Hill, then ? " inquired Guy. 

The apprentice only nodded his head by way of 
answer. 
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" Do you go no further ? " asked Guy. 

William shook his head. 

" Which, then, is my road ? " 

The young man pointed with his whip along the 
highway, and opening his lips, let drop the syllables, 
" Straight on." 

" Thank you," said Guy. " Good bye." 

Not even these words of parting could induce the 
taciturn apprentice to speak again. He merely made 
another motion with his head by way of farewell, 
and proceeded to ring at the gate of the lodge, thus 
dismissing all other subjects from his mind but the 
single one of his errand. Guy therefore left him to 
his own thoughts, whatever they might be, and pur- 
sued the road pointed out to him. 

But that a mist had sprung up during the last 
hour or two, which veiled great part of the distant 
landscape, he would have been enabled from the 
summit of the hill that he was crossing to get his 
first view of the metropolis. As it was, in ignorance 
that the cloud which obscured the horizon shut out 
the prospect of his self-promised land of fame and 
fortune, he plodded on his way, eagerly examining 
each mile-stone that silently told him what space had 
yet to be got over. 

The sight of Blackheath, opening for many an 
acre before him, bordered on one side by the richly- 
foliaged trees of Greenwich Park, and seeming to 
stretch out to an almost unlimited extent in the 
opposite direction, excited the lad's wonder and de- 
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light ; and from the noble aspect of the few houses 
■which met his view, shaded as they were by lofty 
elms, he began to feel a consciousness that he was 
fast approaching the capital. 

Having crossed the Heath, where he noticed various 
parties of youths — apparently schools — engaged in 
the noble games of cricket, roimders, and what not, 
resisting with a firmness that argued well for the 
solidity of his character the strong inclination he 
felt to stop and enjoy the sight, he arrived in view 
of the " Green Man," an extensive tavern that 
stands at the top of Blackheath Hill, and was about 
to descend the highroad, which he observed to be 
finely lined with houses having tall trees before them. 

A finger-post had a few moments before informed 
him that this was the way to London ; but as he 
began to feel somewhat wearied with the sun and 
dust, he thought it would be a good opportunity to 
obtain a final rest before marching on to the metro- 
polis, more especially as it was not probable, he 
argued, that he should find many more grassy nooks 
to sit down upon before arriving at the stone-paved 
city. 

Looking about him for a spot adapted to his pur- 
pose, he espied, a little to the right, a broad space 
of the delicious mossy turf, with which the greater 
part of the Heath was covered. 

To this he lost no time in repairing, and was 
pleased to find that there were comparatively but 
few people upon it. 
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Observing a seat quite unoccupied at the further 
extremity, he went towards it, and, as he did so, 
perceived to his astonishment an enormous expanse 
of country opening before his eyes, of which he 
could not, from the road, have had the slightest 
conception. 

Wondering and admiring as he went, he quick- 
ened his steps, until, on reaching the bench, upon 
which he dropped rather than seated himself, he 
beheld before him and beneath him, one of those 
prospects which never fail, when once seen, to make 
an indelible impression upon the mind. 

He was, in fact, placed on the so called " Point " 
of Blackheath, the extremity of that huge gravel 
and sand hill, which, having been excavated for 
various purposes during a course of years, shelves 
down from that particular locality, to a consi- 
derable depth, in the shape of a very cataract of 
stones. 

But how grand, how exciting, how full of subject 
for deep thought and admiration was the view which 
Guy drank in, with an insatiable thirst, as though 
he would never feel repletion I 

His notice was first caught by the town of Green- 
wich, set in a semicircle at his feet, with the vast 
quadrangles of the Hospital displayed beneath him, 
as though depicted in a well designed map, or as he 
had seen in models exhibited by architects in his 
native place. 

The broad, glistening river next attracted his 
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attention, bearing on its bosom more than one noble 
three-masted vessel, and dotted with small boats ; 
for, at the period of onr story, steamers had not yet 
begun to furrow the waters, and supersede to a 
great extent the use of the smaller craft. 

But why did Guy's look suddenly become so in- 
tense ? and why did his flushed cheek suddenly 
blanch as he gazed on into the far distance ? 

His eye, in tracing the direction of the river, and 
drawn admiringly from point to point by the in- 
creased number of masts of vessels, arrived at last 
at a spot where a forest of spars appeared inextri- 
cably entangled, as though all the ships of the earth 
had there congregated together ; and it was while 
marvelling at this, to him, extraordinary spectacle, 
that a sudden shifting of a mist, which, as we have 
observed, veiled the distant prospect, opened to the 
spell-boimd gaze of the wondering youth a very 
wilderness of houses, piled one upon the other, and 
stretching in endless lines to the right hand and to 
the left ; with countless spires rising from the midst ; 
and in the centre, a pile of surprising beauty, sur- 
mounted by a dome, which seemed the crown and 
seal of the fair prospect. 

Guy needed not the remark of a lady, who at that 
moment stood within a few paces of him, and who 
was admiring, with a companion, the splendour of 
the view, to learn that what he saw before him was 
London, — the London of his waking dreams, — the 
place where he proposed his future days should be 
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spent, — the city which contained all his hopes of 
subsistence, of fortune, of renown 1 

He sat there for a good hour, feasting his eyes 
and his imagination on the distant labyrinth of men's 
dwellings, and weaving in his fancy a very tissue of 
situations and conjectures, not one of which would, 
in all probability, ever be realized. 

For the whole time did he sit thus occupied, and 
perhaps would have remained an hour longer, but 
that the departure of the sun, and a gradual fall of 
the shades of evening over the landscape, wrapping 
its more remote features in obscurity and diminish- 
ing the sharp outlines of those which were nearer his 
eye, convinced him it was time that he should re- 
sume his journey ; for he knew not as yet where he 
should that night lay his head. 

As this thought came fully upon him, he rose up 
from his bench, and, retracing his steps to the point 
where he had diverged from the road, he began 
descending the hill, just as the busy lamp-lighter, 
with ladder on his shoulder and lantern in his hand, 
was hastening from post to post, engaged in dotting 
the road side with specks of equi-distant light. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE APPROACH TO LONDON THE "SPARROW AND POST** 

^AN UNEXPECTED RECEPTION MRS WARKUP. 

Of^ACH building that Guy now passed upon his 
Jjt; onward road had a special and increasing 
^^**^ interest for him, due to the fact, that it 
stood neiarer to the great metropolis. 

Such feeling could not have been excited by the 
edifices themselves, for at the period we speak of 
there were scarce any of sufficient mark to call for 
particular notice. 

He duly passed through the Broadway at Dept- 
ford, and the little village of Newcross, consisting at 
that time of a few straggling, low-browed, wooden 
cottages, until he reached the lonely piece of road 
extending to the so-called Half-way House. 

The excitement which the constant spectacle of 
houses had raised within him, and which had served 
to sustain his tired limbs, began to fail him as he 
traversed this solitary tract; for at the period in 
question it was dimly lighted with but a few gas- 
lamps — gas being comparatively but of recent appli- 
cation in illuminating the streets, — and after night- 
fall, was travelled over but by few wayfarers* 
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And night had now fallen ; so that the obscurity 
and duLiess together began to affect the lad's spirits, 
and make his legs drag somewhat heavily after each 
other. 

" Still," he thought, " it is of no use my being 
tired. I must get on ; or, at all events, ujitil I feel 
that I am quite knocked up, I ought to try and 
reach London to-night." 

This brave resolution gave way, however, when 
he arrived at the Old Kent Boad, and saw what ap- 
peared in the semi-darkness to be two endless lines 
of houses, with a few shops sprinkled among them, 
poorly illimiinated by tallow candles or train-oil 
lamps. 

He had observed a notice upon a small public- 
house, which he left behind him shortly after enter- 
ing upon this new tract of brick and mortar, that 
" Good beds " were obtainable within, and he began 
to regret not having ventured in at once and secured 
one of those necessary articles. 

Just as he was debating with himself whether he 
should turn back to the little tavern — feeling con- 
scious that he could not go on much further — an- 
other similar establishment of the same humble ap- 
pearance, and having in its window an announcement 
of a like character, appeared upon the opposite side 
of the way. 

Without more ado he crossed over, and entering 
the open door of the " Sparrow and Post," descended 
two steps to the level of the flooring. 
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No one was at the bar when Guy entered the 
place, although the sounds of men's voices, joining 
with doleful cadence in a chorus of " fol de rol, de 
rol," etc., to a song, chanted by another voice in an 
equally melancholy strain, proved that the house 
was not wanting in jovial company. 

A middle-aged woman in black, who had been 
sitting alone in the bar-parlour, came forward as 
Guy went in, for the purpose of serving him. She 
was very stout in person, and had a broad, rosy, 
comely - looking face, which might, at an earlier 
period, have even advanced pretensions to prettiness, 
although it had become somewhat hard and coarse 
with increasing years. 

She had a pleasant smile upon her features as she 
presented herself; but at sight of Guy, from some 
cause which the lad could not divine, she changed 
colour, and uttered a faint exclamation, while her 
round, blue eyes filled with tears. 

Guy stopped short in the middle of his inquiry 
about a supper and bed, on observing this evidence 
of emotion, and did not again speak imtil the land- 
lady, recovering herself, wiped her eye-lids with the 
corner of her white apron, and asked, looking at him 
meanwhile with great attention, to what she could 
serve him. 

" I have walked a long way," answered Guy, "and 
am ready to drop, I am so fagged. Could you let 
me have a cup of tea, — or a little bread and cheese ? 
and could you, too, let me have a bed ? " 
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" Yes, my boy, certainly," replied the woman 
eagerly (her name, as Guy had read upon the door- 
post, was Warkup). "It's rather late for tea, but 
there's a little milk left, and it'll refresh you more 
than anything else I dare say. Here, come round 
into my room. There's a musical party in the par- 
lour, and it's fuU of smoke ; you'll be more comfort- 
able here." 

Guy thanked her warmly for the ^vitation, which 
he was not slow to accept ; and sat himself down in 
a chair that was set for him beside the stove, which 
was adorned with a marvellous ornament, composed 
of ringlets of deal-wood, falling from a rosette — not 
unlike the back of a wooden head — into the brass- 
fender below. 

Mrs Warkup, notwithstanding the over-plumpness 
of her figure, had not lost her activity; for she 
bustled about the little bar, to and from a cupboard 
in the corner, until the small, round mahogany table 
was quite crowded with bread, butter, tea-tray, 
china, and some pots of preserves, which seemed 
trying to hustle each other over the edge of the 
board. 

Guy at first had seen these preparations with 
considerable satisfaction ; but when he beheld such 
evidence of quite a sumptuous meal in preparation, 
he began to think of his own small means, and the 
necessity of husbanding them. 

This feeling at length induced him — as Mrs 
Warkup, having got everything in readiness, sat 
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down in a high-backed arm-chair, on the other side 
of the grate — to lean towards her, and say, in a 
qtiiet tone, — 

" It's very kind of you to take all this trouble, 
but I think it right to tell you, that I'm not rich, 
and that the little I have I must make last me for I 
don't know how long." 

Mrs Warkup looked him full in the face, while her 
moist, blue eyes shot forth beams of kindness. Then, 
after a few moments, she said, — 

"I dare say, my dear, we shan't quarrel about 
that. At all events I shan't. But here comes the 
tea," she added, as if willing to change the subject, 
and taking the tea-pot from an old woman who 
brought it in. "Draw up to the table, and I'll 
have a cup with you, just for company's sake." 

" That's right," answered Guy, put completely at 
his ease, much more even by the landlady's looks 
than by her words, — "that's right; but I warn 
you, I've got a famous appetite." 

Mrs Warkup nodded and smiled, evidently de- 
lighted to hear it ; and while she poured out tea for 
both, observed him make an attack upon the viands 
with a look of thorough contentment. 

" And so," she said, after a few moments' silence, 
while she stirred her tea perseveringly, and occasion- 
ally sipped it with a spoon, — " and so you are very 
tired, eh ? Have you come far to-day ?" 

"A long way," answered Guy, with his mouth full. 
" I have walked from Gravesend since the morning." 
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"From Gravesendl'' exclaimed Mrs Warkup, — 
and there she paused, ad if the news had taken 
away her breath, — "why, God bless the boy, its 
thirty miles if it's one I " 

" It seemed to me like three hundred," observed 
Guy, putting a thick layer of currant and raspberry 
jam on an equally substantLol under stratum of 
bread ; " indeed, to tell the truth, I sometimes 
thought the roads had no ends to them, they were 
so long." 

" I dare say, — I dare say," said Mrs AYarkup in 
an absent way, and then inquired, as she looked 
across the table into Guy's face, " and your mother, 
— what did she say at your coming so far, alone?" 

A slight shadow passed over the lad's features, as 
the question brought back to him the memory of 
home; but after a slight pause he answered: 

" My mother was quite willing to part with me, 
for she knew how much I wished to come up to 
London." 

As Guy finished speaking, a man in a labouring 
dress came to the bar, and putting a jug upon the 
counter, asked for " a pint and a half of porter." 

When he was served, having been meanwhUe 
regarding Guy, he remarked as he went out at the 
door: 

"So I see, Mrs Warkup, you've got your son 
home again." 

The landlady turned pale, but made no answer. 

Guy, who heard the remark, but did not observe 
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the effect it had produced, said, as she resumed her 
seat: 

" Then you have a son too? Is he older than I?" 

The tears again welled up to the landlady's blue 
eyes, and more than once rolled over on to her 
cheek. But she wiped them away, as before, with 
the comer of her apron, and after a few moments 
said: 

" I had a son, my dear, and he was my only child, 
— left out of seven. They are all gone now, — all. 
But God's will be done!" 

She covered up her face as she spoke, and rocked 
herself to and fro in her chair, as if seeking to quiet 
the grief which the man's remark and Guy's ques- 
tion had brought forth, as a nurse would appease a 
fractious child. 

The lad felt vexed that he had been any way 
instrumental in exciting the grief which he was con- 
scious such losses must inflict upon the sufferers ; 
but this little scene likewise explained to him how 
it was that the landlady had treated him so kindly 
from the moment of his entrance. He reminded her 
of her own son. 

He was soon afterwards confirmed in this opinion 
by Mrs Warkup herself, who, in a broken kind of 
way, informed him that this son, who indeed had, in 
feature, person, and general manner, borne a strong 
resemblance to himself, left her about a twelvemonth 
before to go to sea, greatly against her inclination. 
She had not apprenticed him, as he wished, being 
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resolved that he should make a first voyage on trial, 
fervently hoping that he would alter his mind by 
the time he returned. But, alas I he was never de- 
stined to come back. The ship sprang a leak at the 
entrance of the Channel on her homeward voyage, 
and the water gained so rapidly on the vessel, that 
the pimips did not suffice to keep it under. The 
crew took to the boats, two of which barely served 
to hold them; while the captain, his wife, five pas- 
sengers, and the landlady's son, got into the gig. 
The former reached the Scilly Isles in safety, but 
neither the gig nor any one of its hapless occupants 
had ever since been heard of. This had occurred at 
the fall of the previous year, about eight months 
prior to the commencement of our story ; and, filled 
as was the landlady's mind with thoughts of her son, 
it may well be believed that the appearance of Guy 
thus late and travel-worn, bearing in his looks a 
resemblance, which the mother's S3rmpathies made 
stronger than it was, should awaken in her breast 
the kindliest feelings towards him. 

She had scarce finished her sad story than the 
noisy party, miscalled " musical," issued from the 
parlour amid an atmosphere of their own, com- 
pounded of the steam from reeking glasses of rum 
and water, and of smoke from the best " shag;" and 
having, with much noise and clatter, and loud talk- 
ing and louder laughter, severally roUed or shuffled 
into the street, the door was closed and bolted for 
the night. 
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Not even Guy's good appetite could summon itself 
in sufficient strength to play a second part in the 
supper soon after put upon the table. Still, he sat 
down to it, and did his best to keep his eyes open 
whilst it was in progress, a matter of greater diffi- 
culty than he had ever before experienced. Mrs 
Warkup readily perceived that rest and sleep were 
what the lad most needed, but she did not let him 
go until she could herself light him to his little 
chamber. 

" This was his room," she said, as she placed the 
candle upon a small chest of drawers, and glanced 
her eye round it. 

Guy looked round too, and saw that everything 
in the room, though of the simplest kind, was scrupu- 
lously neat and clean, the boards, where uncovered 
by the strips of carpet, being as white as scrubbing- 
brush and soap could make them. 

" It was here," resumed the landlady, " that he 
slept last before he went to sea, poor, dear fellow ! 
His bed was cold enough afterwards." 

This thought quite overcame the bereaved mother, . 
and she sat down on a chair, while a sob or two, 
which convulsed her whole frame, escaped her. 

Guy wanted words to console her, but his action 
expressed the sympathy he felt, for he sat down on 
the edge of the bed near her, and putting his hand 
upon her shoulder, exclaimed, "Don't — oh! pray, 
don't." 

The sweetness of the voice, the kindly soid breath- 
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ing through his eyes, struck the poor woman so 
forcibly as she raised her head and looked into his 
face, that with an irresistible impulse, and much, in> 
deed, to Guy's astonishment, she fairly hugged him 
in her arms. 

" There, God bless you, my dear 1 *' she said as she 
set him free. " I hope you will be able to sleep 
well ; and mind, as you're so tired, don't hurry up 
in the morning. Good night, good night." 

Guy gravely undressed, and as gravely put out 
his light and got into bed. * With equal gravity he 
began thinking over the events of the day, which he 
intended taking in the order wherein they had oc- 
curred ; but long before he had even reached the 
second in point of rank, sleep had taken possession 
of his senses and hurried him oflf elsewhere. 





CHAPTER XL 

THE WOUNDED HEEL MRS WARKUP'S LOGIC GUY*S 

RESOLVES THE PROPOSAL SUNDAT. 

'MONG the various resolves which Guy had 
made the day before, was one to get up 
early, and, as soon as he had despatched 
his breakfast, perform the remainder of his journey 
to the great city, and present his letter of introduc- 
tion. 

Two powerful reasons prevented this good inten- 
tion being carried into effect. 

But the first would alone have interfered with its 
realization ; for his bed was so comfortable, and the 
lad was so tired, that it was nearly ten o'clock before 
he awoke. 

And when he did awake, and sprang out of bed to 
dress, he discovered one of his heels to be so blis- 
tered with his imusual amoimt of walking, that he 
could not put his foot to the ground without pain ; 
and as to drawing on his boot, he was forced to give 
that up for the present as an impossibility. 

Having finished dressing, he sat down and made 
another desperate attempt to squeeze his injured 
foot into its necessary protection ; but was again 
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compelled, after much needless pain, to pull it out 
and deposit it on the carpet. 

It was when sitting, in rather a disconsolate 
mood, looking first at his inflamed heel and then at 
the refractory boot, that a tap was heard at the 
door, and Mrs Warkup — a little out of breath 
through coming up the stairs — walked in, and 
saluted him with, 

" Good morning, my dear" — this was as soon as 
she could speak freely ; "I hope you have had a 
good night's rest. I know you have had a sound one ; 
for I have been into your room more than once, and 
found you always fast asleep." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Guy ; " Fve slept 
famously. But, unluckily, I've walked a blister on 
my heel, and I can't put on my boot." 

" Oh, I'm sorry for that. You must rest it. But 
never mind the boot ; Mary shall bring you up a 
pair of slippers." 

" But how am I to walk, ma'am, if I can't put on 
my boot?" inquired Guy. 

" Why, you mustn't walk at all till it's better." 

" But I want to get to London, ma'am," said Guy. 
" I've got a letter for a gentleman there, who, I hope, 
will give me something to do, or at least help me to 
find some work; and how can I go to him in a 
slipper ? " 

" Of course," said Mrs Warkup, " you mustn't 
think of it ; and, more than that, you mustn't think 
of trying to put on your boot. You might gall your 
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heel so that it would lay you up for a month. Be- 
sides, my dear, you wouldn't be able to do much to- 
day ; for Saturday is a very busy day with business 
gentlemen, and perhaps he wouldn't have time to 
speak to you. And it's raining cats and dogs, too I 
the heaviest shower we have had this summer. So 
make up your mind to stop in-doors, and get a long 
rest ; and on Monday somebody shall show you the 
way to where you want to go. But come down now 
and have some breakfast ; I've been waiting for you 
to have mine ; and the bacon will be dried up to a 
cinder. Here, Mary I" — this was cried over the 
banisters — "bring me up that pair of slippers out 
of my cupboard ; the leather ones, you know I " 

The slippers were brought ; and as the landlady's 
logic was of that practical and sweeping character 
which admits but of scant reply, our yoimg friend 
did not attempt to make any ; but, thrusting his feet 
into the capacious shoes, followed his conductress 
down the stairs to the same little bar-parlour where 
he had tea'd and supped the night before. 

Jlie preparations for breakfast were on the same 
scale of homely abimdance as the meal of which he 
had partaken there on his arrival ; and as the busi- 
ness of the little establishment rarely began to be 
brisk before twelve o'clock, Mrs Warkup and Guy 
were enabled to enjoy it without much interruption. 

The quiet afforded the good landlady also an 
opportunity of learning many particulars of Guy's 
former life ; and, if it were possible to judge from 
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the closeness of her inquiries, the subject was one 
which greatly, interested her. 

The lad was by nature somewhat reserved ; and 
he had set out upon this "journey of life" with a 
resolution to be chary of unbosoming himself to 
strangers, or even talking much with them about 
his own affairs. 

But he made a strong exception to this rule in the 
case of Mrs Warkup ; partly on account of the great 
kindness the landlady had shown towards him from 
the first, and more because of a certain winning 
manner which she possessed of drawing out any in- 
formation that she was desirous of obtaining. 

Before breakfast, therefore, was over, she had 
elicited from Guy a tolerably fall accoimt of his 
troubles and trials ; and knew by name, and had 
obtained a pretty complete description of the charac- 
ters and appearance of every member of his family. 

On one point only Guy was scrupulously silent. 
When alluding to the disagreement which led to his 
leaving home, he never so much as hinted at the 
father's unhappy vice ; but rather allowed it to be 
inferred that his own dreamy and erratic habits, 
which looked so much like idleness^ were tha main 
cause of his becoming a wanderer. 

" But that is all over now," said Guy ; " I am 
determined to lose no more time. I mean to show 
them that I don't intend dreaming^ as they call it, 
any longer, but am resolved to work with my eyes 
open." 
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" Quite right, my boy I " said Mrs Workup ap- 
provingly. " Quite right. There is nothing in this 
world like work. It keeps the mind from hatching 
mischief, which it's very apt to do ; and it prevents 
the heart, too, from brooding over its sorrows and 
wrongs, which it's very ready to do also." 

Here the landlady paused, while her lips trembled 
somewhat. Brightening up, however, a moment 
afterwards, she said, 

" Now, Guy — for I mean to call you Guy, though 
I don't much like the name, for you're not at all like 
a Guy, you know — suppose the gentleman you've 
got the letter for shouldn't want any one in his sho 
or his office, what do you intend to do then ? " 

"I mean to ask him to recommend me to his 
friends." 

" And suppose, if he does recommend you, that 
his friends don't want anybody, what then ? " 

" Why," said the youth, " I'm told that tradesmen 
put up in their windows in London, as they do down 
in the country, that ' a willing lad is wanted within.' 
Well, when I see that, I shall go in and oflfer myself; 
and if it's necessary, I'll walk through every street 
in London till I get suited." 

"And while you are doing this," persisted the 
landlady, " supposing you're a long time before you 
get settled, how do you mean to live ? " 

" Oh," said Guy, although he looked rather grave 
at this possibility, " I mean to take a cheap lodging 
somewhere about, and make the little money I've 

8 
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got last me until something turns up. I can live on 
very little. I can indeed," added Guy, observing a 
kind of half smile upon the landlady's face, at the 
thought, probably, of the substantial meal he had 
just devoured; "for though I eat very heartily 
when I can get it, I can be contented with a crust 
of bread and a drink of water if there's nothing 
else." 

There was a slight pause after Guy had done speak- 
ing, which was at length put an end to by the land- 
lady. 

" You mustn't think," she said, " that Fve been 
asking you aU these questions to tease you or dis- 
hearten you. God forbid ! I wanted to see what 
you thought of doing, for I have somehow taken a 
great interest in you. Perhaps you've already found 
out why. If you have not, I may as well tell you 
at once that when you came in at that door last 
night you reminded me so much — of my poor lost 
boy — that at first I thought — poor dear — although 
he's been dead and cold so many months — he had 
come back home — to comfort me. Perhaps, who 
knows, yoUj who are so much like him, may have 
been sent for that purpose — you may have been 
sent to supply his place ; for wasn't it strange that 
you should come all the way you did? — that you 
should have passed the * Globe ' and the * Eising 
Sun' by the way, and come straight into my house? 
At all events, the thought makes me happy, and I 
don't mean to give it up. I wanted somebody to 
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lore, and as you've been sent to nae, you must let 
me love you. Now, won't you, dear ? " 

What could Guy answer to such an appeal ? 

He murmured out something, he knew not what ; 
but his words seemed to give his hearer satisfaction, 
for she continued, half-crying, half-laughing, 

" You must let me have my own way, then, Gruy, 
and not contradict me. I promise you I won't stop 
you in your search after employment. Just the re- 
verse — I will do all I can to assist you; but you 
must make this your home meanwhile. No, don't 
interrupt me. You've promised me, you know, to 
let me do as I like. How can it be a trouble to me ? 
Isn't it more likely to be a pleasure ? I've got more 
than I shall ever want, if I was to leave off business 
to-morrow, and now I haven't a relation on my side 
the house I can call my own. It isn't a very nice 
place, it's true, for a young gentleman to be stopping 
at, but you might have a worse, and the cheap lodg- 
ing you speak of wouldn't be any better — indeed, it 
wouldn't. And it will be of great use to you^ Master 
Guy, I can tell you, to have a home to come to, if 
it is a humble one, when you happen to be out of a 
situation — for such things do happen, after people 
get into them ; and it is a pleasant thing, too, to 
have a place to visit where one's sure to find the crust 
you talk about, and a bit of cheese and a good glass 
of ale along with it, and what is more, a kind wel- 
come to make it all go sweetly down. So, kiss me, 
dear, and say you'll do as I wish you, and," — here 
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Mrs Warkup paused, and holding Guy by the 
shoulders, looked him full in the face — "you may 
call me * Mother ' if you like, and youVe not ashamed 
to do so." 

All this long speech was said with such evident 
feeling and earnestness, expressed much more in the 
tone and look than in the words, that Guy was deeply 
touched by it, and yielded, with little difficulty, to 
the offer thus generously made. 

Before, however, he did so, he extracted from the 
worthy landlady a promise that she would in return 
make him useful as long as he remained with her 
and as far as his abilities extended, which she the 
more readily engaged to do as she saw it would 
make him more willingly fall in with her own views 
respecting him. 

This little scene being over, much to Mrs Warkup's 
satisfaction, she left the room to attend to some do- 
mestic duties, having first supplied Guy with a sheet 
of paper to write home to his mother a history of 
his adventures thus far, and the pleasant halting- 
place where they had for the moment left off. 

He dwelt at length upon the various incidents of 
his journey — his meeting with his uncle, his first 
night from home, his reception by Mr Tottles, his 
distant glimpse of London, and his present comfort- 
able quarters at the " Sparrow and Post." He gave 
his mother a minute account of the kind words and 
expressed intentions of the worthy landlady, being 
convinced how deeply it would interest and console 
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her ; and concluded by desiring her to forward his 
box by the carrier, as he could look upon his pre- 
sent abode as a temporary home. 

To his father he wrote nothing, but he sent his 
dutiful regards, and he promised very shortly to 
write again a long letter to his dear sister Sophy, 
assuring her meanwhile that there was little chance, 
as yet, of his forgetting her or any of the others. 

Guy finished his lengthy epistle just before twelve 
o'clock, the busiest hour of the little establishment. 

It was fortunate ; for, unused as he was to write 
amid the noise and bustle of business, he would other- 
wise have found a difliculty in abstracting his mind 
from the confusion about him and concentrating his 
attention upon what he was about. 

The "Sparrow and Post" was much frequented 
by the labouring men of the neighbourhood, — and 
there were many at that time living in the courts 
and alleys close by. 

Mrs Warkup carried on her business upon honest 
principles. Her beers and ales were served out to 
her customers as untouched and pure as when they 
left the brewers' yards. This fact was weU known 
and just as well appreciated by the frequenters of 
her house, many of whom came from a distance in 
order to get " a drop of good beer." 

Guy did not much relish their loud tones and 
rough manners ; nor did he feel much prepossessed 
in favour of the business itself. But he had no 
opportunity of making a closer acquaintance with it 
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than he derived from peeping through the blind of 
the little bar-parlour window; for Mrs Warkup, 
either from a desire to spare his sore heel, or a wish 
to keep him out of the way, desired him to sit still 
and amuse himself with a book, supplying him for 
that purpose with the whole contents of her library 
shelf, — composed at that time of but three volumes ! 
a bible, a prayer-book, and a ready reckoner ! 

Not feeling inclined at the moment for a dip into 
the light literature thus offered for his perusal, he 
amused himself with watching Mary, in her progress 
to and from the house and an outer scullery, as her 
figure appeared crossing the court, which was the 
sole territory visible from the window. It still 
pouring with rain, she had turned her dress over her 
head in lieu of an umbrella, and thrust her feet into 
pattens, which raised her at least six inches from 
the ground ; and very comical she looked, with a 
liberal display of legs discernible beneath a short 
petticoat, her black stockings darned with various 
shades of cotton, from dingy blue to dusty grey; 
and a huge swollen pocket dangling from her side. 

When Mary had ceased her perambulations, Guy 
peeped through the little blind into the bar, and 
observed the faces of the customers as they came in 
and out, or stood with their pewter measures before 
them, discussing their beer and all the local news 
together. 

Or he would settle his chin in his hand, with his 
elbow resting on the arm of the chair, — his favour- 
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ite position, — and in spite of his assertion "to dream 
no more," go on dreaming; alternating his fancies 
with a little reflection as to why those three lemons 
opposite shoidd be suspended in little nets from 
hooks in the shelf, — as to what "Bitters" could 
be like, — and as to the sort of drinkable another 
liquor could be which went imder the name of 
" Shrub," both of which names he saw inscribed in 
gilt letters upon extraordinarily shaped bottles close 
by. 

Busy as the day proved for Mrs Warkup, and 
long as it seemed to Guy, thus compelled to inac- 
tivity, it at length came to an end. 

But they had no opportunity of further conver- 
sation, for even their meals were interrupted by the 
"dropping in" of customers, and the last did not 
leave till nearly midnight. Before that hour, how- 
ever, had struck, Mrs Warkup had assumed maternal 
authority enough to recommend Guy to go to bed, 
advice which he discreetly followed, trusting by en- 
tire rest the quicker to cure his wounded heel, and 
enable him on the Monday to carry out his plans. 

Another peculiarity of Mrs Warkup*s consisted 
in her closing her establishment entirely upon the 
Sunday. 

She had adopted this plan since the news of her 
boy's death, and had made a vow never to alter it. 
She shut her eyes resolutely to the stream of cus- 
tomers who passed her door on that day, and who 
distributed their favours between the " Globe " and 
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the "Eising Sun;" for she felt a conviction in her 
own mind that the money turned away was not lost 
to her, and had the satisfaction of giving her assist- 
ant, " Old Miles," and the pot-boy, a holiday. 

It enabled the landlady herself, also, to go regu- 
larly to church, and have a quiet day afterwards, 
with leisure either to take a little walk in fine 
weather, or sit at home and meditate on the past. 

A neighbour or two would occasionally drop in 
during the afternoon, and have a chat of an hour 
or so, and sometimes stop to tea. These, however, 
were rare treats, and they did not occur upon this 
particular Sunday. 

To teU the truth, Mrs Warkup was rather pleased 
than otherwise that Guy and herself were alone. 

They went to church in the morning, for St 
George's, in the Borough, was not far, and our young 
friend managed to put on his boot and walk the 
distance without injury to his heel. And, after 
dinner, they sat at the open window of Mrs Wark- 
up's chamber, on the floor over the shop, whence 
they had a good view of the passers-by, and where 
they had a long talk over various matters, which 
helped to make them better known to each other. 

And so the day passed, with considerable satisfac- 
tion to both, for Guy felt no dulness while talking of 
those at home ; it seemed, as he spoke of his mother 
and Sophy, and told little anecdotes about Mary, 
and Kate, and Willy, that he was again among them 
all and would see them again on the morrow. 
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And Mrs Workup, on her part, soothed her 
sorrows by recounting them, and, indeed, often 
forgot them altogether while listening to Guy's ani- 
mated description of some event, or laughing at a 
clever knack he had of imitating the voice or pecu- 
liarity of any individual 

One thing delighted her beyond measure. Her 
eyesight being too weak to enable her to take pleasure 
in a book for more than a few minutes together, 
even with the aid of glasses, towards evening she 
asked Guy to read aloud a chapter or two of the 
New Testament. 

Reading aloud was one of the things in which the 
youth excelled. At school he had been remarkable 
for the clearness of his enunciation and the agreeable 
pitch of his voice ; and as he possessed much intelli- 
gence, he always endeavoured to modulate it accord- 
ing to the subject before him. 

The landlady gave her undivided attention to the 
sacred words conveyed to her in a style to which she 
was totally unaccustomed ; for neither of the curates 
at the church had ever thought it worth his while to 
deliver the lessons of the service in a tone different to 
the monotonous one of a street crier, and Mrs Warkup 
had had no opportimity of listening to better readers. 

She looked, therefore, upon the performance of 
Guy — simple and natural as it was — as something 
very wonderful indeed, and felt more than before 
drawn towards the youth whom Providence — as she 
devoutly believed — had specially thrown in her way. 




CHAPTER XII. 

LONDON — OLD MILES — ^THE BOOKSELLER'S IN FLEET 
STREET ^A WALK ABOUT TOWN THE CONTRAST. 

^HE morning was not a bright one which was 
to witness Guy Rivers' first entry into 
London. It was, on the contrary, dull and 
heavy, with occasional showers of rain by way of 
only change. 

But the wet was not sufficient to damp the lad's 
resolution to set out tolerably early for the address 
written on the back of his letter of introduction ; nor 
could his sore foot prevail on him to defer it a day 
longer. 

Mrs Warkup, true to her promise, said not a word 
to dissuade him from his purpose, although in her 
secret heart she could not wish him success ; for 
she had learnt, even in the brief period they had 
been together, to like him well enough to fear to 
part with him. 

Seeing him, however, determined, she commis- 
sioned " Old Miles " to accompany him to Mr 
Bindwell's, the stationer and bookseller of Fleet 
Street, in spite of Guy's earnest assertion that he 
would be able to find his way alone. 
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But he was not sorry, on plunging into the crowds 
which thronged the "Borough," to have the guidance 
of so experienced a pilot as " Old Miles ; " besides 
that the man was very entertaining as a companion. 

His appearance was somewhat remarkable, being 
very gaimt in person, with a face long and thin as 
his limbs ; and just in the same way as those limbs 
showed an inclination to lag behind, when their 
owner intended to go forward, his cheeks fell back, 
and the scant hair on the hinder part of his head 
feU back, and his eyes seemed sinking further and 
still further back into his skulL 

Old Miles' thread of life had been a chequered 
one, — with a great many knots in it. It had kinked 
a score of times, and threatened more than once to 
break altogether. 

He had passed through many and strange scenes ; 
he had lived half a dozen lives of many men ; and 
from his fondness for dwelling constantly on the 
past, perhaps arose the peculiarly backward appear- 
ance we have noticed as distinguishing him. 

"Where are all these people going to?" asked 
Guy, as he rejoined Miles after being separated from 
him a dozen times, in the course of half as many 
minutes, by the stream of passengers. 

"They're going," answered Miles, sententiously, 
" where all the others come from." 

" And where may that be ? " 

"Why, about their business, to be sure; their 
business or pleasure." 
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" Very little pleasure, I should think,** said Guy, 
" to judge from their faces.** 

" Some people,** answered Miles, " find their plea- 
sure in their business, and some make a business of 
pleasure ; so, how are you to tell from their faces 
which is which ? ** 

Guy found no reply to this, and no opportunity of 
stating it if he had, for they were now at the foot of 
London Bridge — the very bridge which, some thirty 
years ago, was jostled out of its place by the present 
handsome structure. 

Hitherto, the only thing which had interested the 
lad since leaving the " Sparrow and Post,** was the 
activity of the streets ; for there was nothing in the 
buildings to distinguish them from those of his native 
town ; but, on his arrival upon the bridge, the gran- 
deur and space of the vast City struck him with 
wonder and delight. 

Miles drew him into one of the recesses of the 
bridge, which formed little quiet havens, so to speak, 
off the rush and turmoil of the current, wherein to 
take refuge and refit ere again encountering the 
perils of the way. 

The old man supported him on the stone ridge at 
the angle, in order that he might have a good view 
of the broad running river; of the other bridges 
spanning the stream ; of the warehouses, which 
jostled each other in their apparent eagerness to 
reach the water's edge ; of the houses upon houses 
peering above them ; of the steeples of various 
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cburclies rising again beyond the latter ; and of the 
noble edifice of Saint Paul's, placed grandly in the 
midst, with its beautifvdiy-proportioned dome, within 
a stone's throw, as it were, of his standing-place. 

After taking his fill of all these salient features 
of the prospect, Miles led the delighted boy under 
horses' heads, and between numerously-packed vehi- 
cles, across the road, in order that he might view 
the different scene presented by the lower portion of 
the river. 

Guy beheld, with immense satisfaction, the tall 
structure of the Tower, and seriously inquired of 
Miles whether he had ever seen any one beheaded 
there ? With no less pleasure he observed the 
crowd of ships stretching far down the " pooL" He 
watched with singular interest the constant passing 
to and fro of boats and wherries — some rowed, 
some imder sail — bearing from shore to shore, or to 
and from the anchored vessels, scores of passengers, 
male and female ; and listened, as attentively as he 
coidd, to Miles' anecdotes of the accidents which 
had happened, and the deeds that were sometimes 
done in the dead of night upon the heaving river. 
These latter tales, indeed, were occasionally of so 
awful a character, that it was fortunate, perhaps, 
they were but imperfectly heard amid the constant 
burr and roar around them, or Guy might have 
fancied London to be a very sink of wickedness, and 
have hesitated to come over the bridge after night 
had faUen. 
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Having spent a good hour in viewing these differ- 
ent sights, they pursued their walk, and stopped in 
their progress up Fish Street Hill, to make their 
necks uncomfortable by gazing to the summit of the 
Monument. 

Guy heard, with the astonishment felt by thousands 
before him, the silly tale of how the Roman Catho*- 
lics had, in the reign of the second Charles, wilfully 
begun the great fire which left thousands houseless 
before its fearful work was over ; and how this huge 
column, like the first pillar of a great Temple which 
was never destined to be finished, was raised to com- 
memorate the event. 

Miles had some difficulty to get Guy past the 
attractive shops, filled with curious and costly wares^ 
which lined each side of the way as they passed up 
Gracechurch Street and along Comhill and Cheap- 
side. It was in seeing the abundance of jewellery 
and merchandise of all kiuds displayed ia such pro- 
fusion, and in the crowds of well-dressed people 
thronging the footways, and in the multitude of 
vehicles of every description rolling over the stones 
and making an incessant din, that the lad fully 
realized the fact that he was at length in Lon- 
don I 

The sight of St Paul's, when he held on to the 
iron railings and gazed through them at its colossal 
and yet harmonious proportions, awakened his en- 
thusiasm ; and he was still more impressed with a 
sense of its grandeur when his companion informed 
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him that it cost quite a little fortune to be shown all 
its wonders. 

" But is it right, Miles," inquired Guy, " to pay 
money to see over a church ?" 

" Well," answered Miles, hesitatingly, " I can't 
exactly say ; but as the good clergymen charge it, 
I suppose it is ; for they ought to know best." 

More shops, more people, and more vehicles, in 
never-failing streams, having been passed by, they 
arrived at length in sight of Temple Bar, about 
which Guy had heard and read many strange and 
contradictory stories ; but his attention was shortly 
drawn from it by Miles' exclamation of, " Here we 
are, Master Guy ; this is the house 1 " 

Guy saw they were standing before a modest 
looking shop, with a window full of books and 
articles of stationery, having the name of "John 
Bindwell," written in large blue letters on a marble 
ground, over the entrance. 

The youth felt a sHght trepidation come over him 
as he thus found himself at his journey's end ; but, 
summoning resolution, he entered the shop at once, 
and inquired if Mr Bindwell was in. 

" Yes, he is," said a lad, a year or two older than 
himself, who was employed in arranging some brown 
paper parcels on an upper shelf; "yes, but he's 
engaged." 

" I'U wait till he's at leisure, then," said Guy, with 
a nod, an action which was approvingly repeated by 
Miles. 
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He had to wait some time, and amused himself 
meanwhile with minutely examining the rows of 
books standing neatly side by side on shelves, or 
with their backs upwards on a further counter, and 
at a vast number of handsomely bound ones, shel- 
tered from the dust and damp in glazed cases 
occupying one whole side of the shop. 

He had never beheld so many volumes before, 
for the largest library in his native town was quite 
an insignificant affair compared with this great city 
store. 

After indulging in a lengthened reverie upon the 
delight of dipping into such a vast collection of 
learning, and reading the backs of as many volumes 
as he could see, a glazed door, from which had been 
issuing the sounds of voices for some time past, 
suddenly opened, and two gentlemen came out. 

They were followed by a third, a short, stoutish 
man, with a very red beardless face, and very white 
hair, cut so short as to give a peculiar bullet appear- 
ance to his head, and who had a pair of gold spec- 
tacles low down upon his nose. 

The lad who had answered Guy on his entrance, 
made a pantomimic sign to him that the white- 
headed, red-faced gentleman was Mr Bindwell; at 
which our young friend walked up to him, and taking 
off his cap, presented his letter, with the words, 

"I have brought this, sir, from Mr Tottles, of 
Bexley." 

"Who?" exclaimed the bookseller and stationer. 
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rather sharply, as Guy thought; but without waiting 
for an answer, he tore open the letter and rapidly 
ran his eye over the contents. 

When he had done, he lowered his glasses to look 
at Guy over the brim, and muttered, "Hm! — Hal 
— Hm!" then said, "So you are the lad referred to 
here, I suppose?" tapping the letter with his right 
hand, as he spoke. 

" Yes, sir," answered Guy briskly ; " and I should 
be very glad, — I do hope, sir, you will be able to 
give me something to do." 

" Hm I — Ha 1 — Hm 1 " exclauned Mr Bindwell 
again, as if involuntarily, while he looked at Guy a 
second time over his spectacles. After a pause, he 
inquired, "Do you know anybody in London? or 
rather, does anybody in London know you?" 

" I am quite a stranger here, sir," answered Guy ; 
and the only person who knows anything about me, 
— and she doesn't know much, — is the landlady of 
the house where I am stopping." 

"Hal — Hml" said Mr Bindwell, drawing in his 
lips ; then he added, " Well, give your address to 
my clerk," indicating that personage by a backward 
jerk of his round, white head, " and call on me again 
to-morrow, at ten." 

With that, the bookseller turned upon his heel, 
and, without waiting for further parley, disappeared 
behind the glazed door. 

Guy and Old Miles also took their departure, after 
the former had given his address, and were soon 
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again threading their way in and out the bustling 
crowd. 

"Well, Miles," said Guy, as soon as they were 
able to have any talk together, " what do you think 
ofMrBindweU?" 

" Oh, he seems a sharp *un, he does," answered 
Miles; "not a bad sort of a gentleman, I should 
say, but a bit of a tartar." 

"Why do you think that. Miles ?" 

" Because of his head," said the old man in reply. 
" He must be a hot 'un, he must, to have his face 
burnt so red, and his hair so white, — just for all the 
world like a wood fire, — red hot underneath, and 
white ashes a top. He's a peppery one, he is. Master 
Guy, and no mistake." 

" Peppery or not," said Guy, " I hope he'U give 
me or get me something to do. What do you think 
now ? Has he any idea of employing me ? Is it a 
good sign his asking for my address, and telling me 
to call to-morrow ? " 

" Yes," said Miles, confidently ; " I think he does 
mean something serious. And I'll tell you another 
reason why I think so. When he turned round to 
go back into his room, he just gave a quiet nod to 
his clerk behind the coimter ; and his clerk, he just 
gave another quiet nod to him ; and the two nods 
together, they meant *he'U do I' and if it isn't so, 
and Tm not right, — why I'm a Dutchman ; what do 
you say to that ? " 

Guy had not the slightest idea of saying anything 
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to it in the way of contradiction, or of bringing 
upon Miles' head the catastrophe, as the old man 
seemed to think it, of making him a " Dutchman ;" 
besides, he was too pleased with the intelligence and 
confidence expressed in Miles' speech to think of 
gainsaying it. He therefore contented himself with 
observing, " Well, we must wait till to-morrow, and 
then we shall see ; " and continued walking on with- 
out again alluding to the subject. 

The reader may believe, however, that it was dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, after dinner, at the " Spar- 
row and Post;" and many were the conjectures 
hazarded by Mrs Warkup as to what Mr Bindwell 
would say to him next day, and whether, if he 
gave him any employment, it would be in-doors or 
out. 

Guy had been so little fatigued by his walk of 
the morning, that after dinner, he resolved to have 
another stroll, — this time alone, — in order that he 
might ruminate awhile upon his prospects of suc- 
cess. After sundry admonitions from his kind pro- 
tectress "not to lose his way," and "to be very 
careful not to get run over," the youth put on his 
cap and walked out. 

It was a different kind of walk to the one he was 
accustomed to take when at home on the half-holi- 
days, or in the summer evenings after school hours. 

There were no umbrageous trees to shield him 
from the sim, and raise his thoughts heavenwards 
by a contemplation of their grandeur. There were 
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no green fields spangled with buttercups or clover ; 
no winding stream with broken, flower-clad banks, 
up to wbicb the young fish came in search of care- 
less insects creeping too near the water's edge. 
There were no wooded slopes, no sweet-smelling 
picturesque hop -grounds, no distant line of soft 
blue hills, hinting at localities as charming as those 
from which they were beheld. 

But in place of them there were muddy stilts, 
lined with houses of dingy brick, displa3ring so little 
architecture, that whole rows of dwellings appeared 
but as a blank wall, with square apertures pierced 
therein for doors and windows. There were other 
houses, with as Httle pretensions to taste for distant 
prospect; and there were whole acres of shop fronts 
for the display of goods, — ^the production and con- 
veyance of which, to the places where they stood 
spread out, had cost treasures of human hopes, and 
lives, and perils, and fatigues, and adventures innu- 
merable both by sea and land. 

But the great interest, as Guy found before, of 
these London streets, lay in the contemplation of the 
ever active Life by which they were animated. 
Thousands of beings passed him by, or met him in 
his walk, each one of whom carried within him a 
heart to love or grieve, a brain to conceive, and a 
tongue to utter the kindest or the bitterest things. 
Each bore with him secrets which no other human 
beings would ever know. And each, although a 
mere atom of the crowd, had his place in a circle of 
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his own, and would leave a gap — one greater, an- 
other less — if he should fall out from it. 

Every passion common to humanity was visible 
upon the faces of the multitude passing by, — if Guy 
had only held the clue possessed by Lavater, to de- 
cypher them. Every phase of society had its repre- 
sentatives in the streets, though the level of modem 
dress prevented any particular distraction being 
visible. 

Their errands were as various as the features and 
expressions of their faces. Some were going to con- 
clude bargains which would make or ruin them; 
some to perform acts of generosity and kindness. 
One might be boimd upon an errand of self-sacri- 
fice and duty; another upon a mission of entire self- 
ishness or crime. Thousands were passing to and 
fro for objects of the merest business connected 
with their daily toil ; others, but they were fewer, 
were bent solely upon amusement. Many were 
proceeding to eat dinners which they did not care 
for, and many more were sinking for want of a 
meal. And thus jostling each other, thus strangely 
contrasted must ever be the passing crowds which 
fill the streets of a great city. 

In his old meditative way, Guy reflected upon 
these things, and arrived at something like such a 
conclusion. He longed, too, for the time when he 
also should tread these great highways with an 
object, and not, as at present, a mere purposeless 
observer. 
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His wanderings and musing fit had carried him so 
far, that he was compelled to make more than one 
inquiry for the Kent Road ere he could find his way 
back again, and he had, by returning in a differ- 
ent direction to the one he came, an opportunity of 
getting a stiU wider notion of the vast labyrinth of 
streets which helped to make the huge metropolis. 

It was nearly six o'clock before he reached the 
" Sparrow and Post," and he found both Miles and 
Mrs Warkup at the door on the look-out for his re- 
turn, as it was an hour beyond tea-time, and both 
had become anxious for his safety. 

" How you have frightened me 1 " said Mrs 
Warkup, as she led him in by the arm, as if fearing 
that he would again stroll away from her. 

"But why, dear mother?" asked Guy, making 
use of the term of endearment which he knew would 
be most pleasing to her. " I am not a child, to be 
run away with." 

" You're not a child, my dear, it's true," said Mrs 
Warkup, "but I'm not so sure you couldn't be 
spirited away. You don't know this great city yet, 
or half its dangers. It wouldn't be the first time a 
lad had disappeared, if you unhappily had never 
come back. And for the last hour I've been so 
anxious about you. I couldn't stop in-doors, and 
Miles has been to the top of the road and the 
bottom of the road half-a-dozen times. And you 
with your bad foot, too, and I wanting to tell you 
something. 
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" Oh, tell me the something at once, please," said 
Guy, " and never mind the foot, for that's a great 
deal better." 

" Well, tea is ready, and cold, for the matter of 
that, I shotdd think," said Mrs Warkup. " I told 
Mary to put the tea-pot down by the fire in the kit- 
chen. We'll have it in, and when youVe had some- 
thing to eat, rU tell you what I've got to say." 

Guy saw there was no help for it, so waited 
patiently \mtil both had taken their first cup, and 
he had himself laid in a good stock of bread and 
butter. 

When they had arrived at this point, the landlady 
leant towards him and said, in a kind of mysterious 
tone, 

" If I was to teU you somebody had been down 
from that gentleman's you know, the bookseller's in 
Fleet Street, what would you say ? " 

"You don't mean that?" said Guy, suddenly 
stopping in the act of cutting another slice of bread ; 
" you don't mean to say that somebody's been here 
already ? " 

" Yes, I do," said Mrs Warkup ; " and more than 
that, he put all sorts of questions about you, some 
of which I had a Httle trouble to answer ; but I did 
answer them — alL" 

"WeU," observed Guy, "then Miles was right. 
There is something in it." 

" Yes, I've no doubt of it," said Mrs Warkup, 
" though, like all those business men, he was so very 
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cautious that be didn^t eveii give as mucb as a ghost 
of a promise." 

" Oh, that would be famous," exclaimed Guy 
warmly, and quite carried away by the idea sud- 
denly presented to his mind. " To get something 
to do, only something, so soon, which could let me 
feel that I was gaining my own living I What a de- 
light to be able to write to my father, and say, * You 

used .' " But there he stopped short, for this was 

a subject about which he chose only to commune with 
his own heart ; and not even to the landlady, who 
had been so kind to him, would he refer too par- 
ticularly to his father. He therefore finished his 
phrase abruptly with, "Yes, that would be capital I" 

" What I to leave me, Guy, so soon ? " asked Mrs 
Warkup, with tears in her eyes. 

" Oh, no, not that — not that, dear, dear mother. 
No, not to leave yow, but to be earning my bread 
with my own hands. I'm sure it must be sweeter, 
though it can't be better, and won't, perhaps, be so 
good as this. But, you know, it's what Tve come 
away from home for, to try and get my own living 
and learn to be a man. So you mustn't feel sur- 
prised if I'm pleased at the idea of doing it. But 
what did the gentleman say ? " 

"Why," answered Mrs Warkup, who had recovered 
again under the influence of Guy's earnest manner, 
" he asked if you lived here, and if it was true that 
I knew you ; and he asked, too, who you were, and 
all about your parents. Well, from what you've 
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told me I was able to give him a pretty good accoxmt 
of you, which I did, Master Guy, though I felt that 
while I was doing it I was only helping you to leave 
me. And though the gentleman, as I said before, 
didn't make anything like a promise, I feel sure in 
my own mind — I say, in my own mind — that you'll 
get a situation." 

" But what makes you so sure of it in your own 
mind ?"mqmred Guy. 

" Because, my dear, in this world it's always so. 
As I did'nt much care about your getting it — you 
see I tell you the truth — because I don't want to 
part with you yet, you're sure to have it. Now, if 
I had wanted very much, you know, to get rid of 
you, and was doing all I could to try and get you 
away, I might try and try for everlasting, and I 
shouldn't succeed. It is such a perverse world." 

" Yes, mother," said Guy, " perhaps you're right." 
But added slyly, "Though it can't be a perverse 
world, you know, for everybody, else no one would 
ever get what he wanted." 

" Ah, well," observed Mrs Warkup, with a sigh, 
without further noticing Guy's remark, "we shall 
see ; and, anyhow, I suppose it's all for the best." 

And in chat of this kind, with the occasional in 
terruptions of business, the evening passed away, and 
night came. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

MB BINDWELL THE APPROVAL A MISHAP NEWS 

FROM HOME. 



.^^UNCTUAL to the appointed hour, Guy Rivers 
^ J at ten o'clock entered the shop of Mr Bind- 
rh^ well, bookseller and stationer of Fleet Street. 

Mr BindweU being at that time alone in the office, 
the youth was directed into it at once by the lad who 
had spoken to him the previous morning, and who 
eyed him somewhat superciliously as Guy, cap in 
hand, made his way to the glazed door. 

The youth entered, in obedience to an abrupt 
" Come in," given in reply to his modest tap, and on 
his doing so, found himself in front of the red face 
and white hair, and intently stared at by a pair of 
grey eyes, which glistened over the brim of the gold 
spectacles. 

Mr BindweU was seated on a high stool at a maho- 
gany desk nearly black with age, and having its level 
top quite encrusted with the drops of ink which had 
dried upon each other, apparently for years, in suc- 
cessive layers. 

Sundry office books were placed on dingy brass 
bars, screwed into the desk itself and raised about 
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two feet above it ; files of papers of various kinds 
were hanging from different parts of this apparatus ; 
and the walls were so covered with a tapestry of 
notices, placards, bills, tables, and what not, that it 
was difficult to decide, at a first glance, whether 
they had been painted, papered, or left standing in 
their original plaster. 

The whole of this strange, and certainly untidy 
decoration, was coated with dust to a considerable 
thickness. If the matter had been studied, the 
curious inquirer might have guessed, from the degree 
and intensity of the dirt, the number of years each 
separate bill or paper had held its place ; for some 
were of the densest hue ; others presented a less 
dark and grimy appearance ; while a few were com- 
paratively clean, as though they had been raised but 
recently to their present elevation. Among the 
latter, stood prominently out the " Stationers' 
Almanack," which, being only half-a-year or so old, 
looked singularly out of, place, with its nearly white 
surface, and steel engraving of some public ceremony 
at the top. 

There was room for three other persons at the 
desk where Mr BindweU sat, but, as before observed, 
he was just then quite alone. 

" So ; " he said, after looking intently at Guy for 
a good minute, without speaking, " you are pimctual 
to your time. That's good. What can you do ?" 

This question was put so abruptly after the former 
remark, that Guy, at the moment, was puzzled to 
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answer it Recovering himself, however, as fast as 
he could, he said that he could write, and cypher, 
and .... 

" Can you write a decent hand ? ** interrupted 
Mr Bindwell, who inunediately afterwards added, 
" Here I take this sheet of paper ; sit down on the 
stool opposite, and copy me out that Invoice." 

Guy took the sheet of paper and the other written 
document which Mr Bindwell had called an " In- 
voice;" — he did his best to remember the name, 
and secretly wrote it down so as not to forget it ; — 
then seating himself where he was directed, he 
applied his whole attention to the making a fair and 
proper copy. 

Before he had done it, the clerk, Mr Ruggles by 
name, and who was the person who had waited on 
Mrs Warkup the evening before, came in. 

After making some remark to his principal he sat 
down beside Guy, and gave him a quiet little nod of 
recognition, in reply to a respectful one of the former. 
He evidently thought well of the youth's performance, 
for his face bore a look of approval, as he passed it 
over, when done, for Mr Bindwell's inspection. 

That gentleman, having cast his eye over it, ob- 
served to Mr Ruggles aloud, and with as much in- 
difference as if Guy were out of hearing : " The boy 
won't write a bad hand by and by, though it's stiff 
and formal enough now." Then turning round to 
our young friend, he said, " Can you spell, my lad, 
correctly?" 
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" I think so, sir," answered Guy. " When I was 
at school, I used to have a good place in the class." 

" Hm ! ha ! hm 1 " remarked Mr Bindwell, which 
speech, though unintelligible to the youth, evidently 
meant a good deal 

After a pause, during which the bookseller and 
his clerk looked at each other, and then at Guy, 
whose heart meanwhile went pit-a-pat, with a degree 
of force that was perfectly audible to himself, for 
he felt that he was on the verge of his fate, Mr 
Bindwell said : 

" I think, Euggles, we may take him on trial ?" 

" Yes, sir," answered the clerk, with an affirmative 
kind of nod, " I think so." 

" So be it then," said the bookseller, who directly 
afterwards added, turning to Guy : " You may come 
here on . . . . say Thursday morning at ten 
o'clock. Bring your things with you. And we'll 
give you a month's trial If you suit, we'll talk 
about the salary we can allow you to start with. 
Meanwhile you'll have your board and lodging free, 
and an opportunity, if you're sharp, of learning 
something of business. Good morning." 

" Good morning, sir," said Guy, with a face which, 
from the excitement he felt, almost matched in red- 
ness that of Mr Bindwell himself; "good morning, 
sir." 

Whereupon, he took up his cap and backed out 
of the office with a bow. 

There were no customers in the shop as the youth 
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made towards the street door. A man was engaged 
dusting some books in a further comer, and the lad, 
of whom mention has before been made, was on a 
ladder, reaching down a paper parcel 

" I say, " he called out to Guy, in a loud whisper. 

" Do you want me ? " asked the latter, stopping. 

" Are you to be one of us, old chap?" inquired the 
lad, crouching down upon the ladder so as to make 
his question just sufficiently loud to reach the ear 
of the youth for whom it was intended, and not be 
heard in the office. 

" Yes," answered Guy with a smile and a nod, 

" When ? " demanded the other. 

" On Thursday," said Guy. 

" Don't forget, you'll have to pay for your freedom, 
my buck," returned the other with a grin, which 
gave to his countenance anything but a pleasant 
expression. 

Guy, however, in his then feeling of mind, little 
heeded it. He stepped out upon the pavement and 
into the bustling street mth a feeling of elation that 
he had never before experienced. He felt, as he 
made his way through the ever-rushing streams of 
people, that he had now an object ; that he was no 
longer to be a mere looker-on in the game of life 
that he saw playing around him, but that he too, 
was about to become a sharer, and have a stake in 
the world's lottery. 

" Whether I make a figure or not in my place," 
he reflected (as if, poor boy, the situation on which 
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he was about to enter were one of a character where- 
on the eyes of the country would be fixed), " it will 
at least prove to those at home that I have within me 
the power to gain my own living. My father, per- 
haps, wiU not look upon me as quite so worthless as 
he has chosen to caU me. I may perhaps succeed, 
— who knows? and succeed so well, that after a 
year or two, I may be made chief clerk. I wonder 
whether Mr Bindwellhas a daughter; and if he has, 
whether she's pretty 1 I have read of such things 
as poor lads coming up to London, and getting into 
places — not a bit better than mine, whatever that 
may be — and becoming their master's partners, and 
marrying their daughters and Hving happy ever 
after. And why shouldn't I ? " 

As he went on, at his old habit of dreaming, — 
in spite of getting rudely cuffed and spoken to by 
sundry individuals among the undreaming crowd, 
against whom he ran in his abstraction, — as he thus 
went on, absorbed in his reveries, his foot caught in 
something just by the curb, and he fell sprawHng 
into the road amid a tray full of nuts and green 
apples, which he had unwittingly upset. 

Their proprietor, an old Irishwoman, who was 
tranquilly smoking a short pipe on a stool just by, 
on seeing her stock in trade thus summarily dealt 
with, and sent rolling in every direction, flew at Guy 
like a tigress, and dealt him one or two hearty cuffs 
upon the ear before he could recover himself. 

" Come, Missus, I say, that's enough," exclaimed 
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a dirtily dressed man, rescuing Guy from the old 
woman's clutches, and rubbing off the mud from his 
trowsers and waistcoat with the sleeve of his coat ; 
" the young genmian didn't go for to do it on pur- 
pose ; and your tray hadn't no business on the curb." 

A dozen or so street boys and dirty people were 
round them in an instant, and Guy was happy to 
escape, with the aid of his champion, both from their 
vicinity and that of the enraged fruit-seller, who 
seemed quite disposed to inflict on him a more severe 
punishment, and did not fail as it was, to abuse him 
with the choicest names she could in her anger lay 
her tongue to. 

Guy put his fingers into his waistcoat pocket in 
order to treat his chance friend to a glass of ale for 
his kindness, but foimd, to his dismay, that it as 
well as the other one was empty ! a shilling and a 
sixpence — fortimately he had brought out with him 
no more — his pencil-case and penknife, all were 
gone ; and when he thrust his hand into the pocket 
of his jacket to seek his handkerchief, he discovered 
that that was gone also. 

" I am very sorry," said Guy, turning pale and 
looking up to make an apology to his companion for 
his inability to thank him otherwise than with words, 
but — to his astonishment — that individual was gone 
too ; and he saw that he was quite alone at the en- 
trance of a court, composed of mean-looking houses, 
where he had unconsciously been led by the polite 
thief. 
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"Are you looking for anybody, my dear?" in- 
quired a man in a shabby-genteel suit of black, with 
black hair, black eyes, a yellowish face, and a nose 
so hooked that it gave him the appearance of a large 
kind of parrot. 

" Why, IVe lost my way," answered Guy ; " per- 
haps you will be kind enough to direct me to it." 

" Certainly, my dear, certainly," said the man ; 
" just step up into my house for an instant, and Til 
walk with you, — it's only two doors down." 

" Oh, no, thank you," said Guy, hurriedly, who 
luckily remembered Mrs Warkup's admonitions of 
the evening before about the perils of London, and 
who was far from being prepossessed either with 
the appearance of the place or the hook-nosed 
stranger. " I won't trouble you ; I dare say I shall 
find it." 

"But your clothes are all dirty," argued the 
stranger, taking hold of Guy's jacket, the texture of 
the cloth of which he was evidently examining ; 
" come up, only for a minute, my dear, and let me 
brush you." 

" No, thank you," said Guy again, and this time 
decisively, while, with a dexterous twitch, — he had 
acquired the knack at school, — he rescued his 
jacket from the man's clutches, " Td rather not." 

Saying which, he got out of the court with two 
or three hasty strides, and, turning the comer, took 
sharply to his heels in the direction he believed he 
had come, preferring even to encoimter a second 
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attack from the old Irishwoman in the public street, 
than meet unknown dangers in that narrow and 
forbidding court. 

He was happy to find himself, after a few minutes* 
hard running, once more in the bustle of Fleet 
Street, at no great distance from the spot where he 
must have left it with his officious champion; for he 
could see the angry fruit-seller again seated on her 
stool, having apparently gathered up and re-arranged 
upon her stall the stock of indigestible " dainties," 
which he had accidentally upset. 

The incidents just related quite scared away his 
dreams, however, for that day, and it was in a much 
more sober and "wide-awake" mood that he retraced 
his steps to his temporary home. 

He was so ashamed of the silly way in which he 
had allowed himself to be robbed, and of the acci- 
dent which led to the event, that but for his mudded 
clothes he would have been perfectly silent on the 
subject. 

But his landlady's quick eye detected that some- 
thing wa^ wrong at once, and Guy, after parrying 
one or two of her questions, made a " clean breast " 
of it, and minutely detailed the whole affair. 

She would probably have dwelt even longer upon 
the necessity of his being very careful in future, and 
have given him much more wholesome advice of the 
same kind, but that the further news he had brought 
of his engagement at the bookseller's drove every- 
thing else for the time out of her head. 
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'^ I said so," she exclaimed, after hearing what had 
passed at Mr Bindwell's, and seeming by her tone to 
lose the sharpness of the pang which the idea of 
Guy*s leaving her had occasioned in the balm to her 
vanity that her prediction was correct. " I told you 
so I I was sure when that Mr What*s-his-name came 
down yesterday he meant something ; and I was sure, 
too, because, as I said before, I didn^t want to part 
with you. It isn't, my child, that Tm sorry you've 
got an engagement, because I know how much you 
wish it; I'm only sorry for myself, a selfish old 
woman that I am. However, as I said before, it's 
all for the best, and we mustn't grumble. Besides, 
it won't be so very far off, and I dare say they'll let 
you come and see me, at least on Sundays, so that I 
shan't lose you altogether. So Thursday's the day ? 
Well, by that time I suppose your box wiU be up 
from home, and Miles shall take it for you in a truck ; 
for I should like you, my dear, to go respectable, 
you know. And I hope, Guy, when you go to your 
place, you won't be getting into mischief as you've 
done to-day, spoiling your clothes and losing your 
things. When I go up stairs I'll get you a clean 
handkerchief. Which was the one you lost ? The 
pretty little white one you had in your room, and 
which I suppose was your sister's? Oh, not that 
one? Well, I'm glad of it, for that's a very nice 
cambric one, only not quite fit for a boy." 

And thus Mrs Warkup ran on, and might have 
done so for a while longer, but that an importunate 
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customer came in, and would insist upon being in- 
stantly served. 

Guy found the next day or so pass somewhat 
slowly, for, with the usual impatience of youth, the 
time which was to intervene before the realisation 
of his wishes appeared to him tedious and useless. 

But the afternoon of Wednesday brought him 
great occupation and thought, for the Maidstone 
carrier, in passing the " Sparrow and Post," left at 
the door the expected trunk from home. 

With what eagerness was it not unpacked, with 
what delight did he not lay his hand upon those 
things which had last been pressed by the hands of 
those he loved I As he knelt down before its open 
lid, and raised successively the smoothly-arranged 
linen and clothes, the hot tears dropped heavy and 
fast from his eye-lids ; and the images of those at 
home — his patient, tender mother, his loving sisters, 
his little brother, his father, too, in former kindlier 
days — rose up before him with a vividness which 
quite overcame him, and he was forced to bury his 
head violently against the coverlet of his bed, near 
which he was at the moment placed, to suppress the 
hysteric sobs which were ready to escape him. 

Having a little recovered this first emotion, he 
was able to appreciate more sensibly the thoughtful 
kindness which had presided at the packing of his 
tnmk. 

Not only did it contain everything that he pos- 
sessed in the way of clothing, but Guy observed 
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many articles that were quite new, and the purchas- 
ing of which must, he was sure, have caused his 
mother, with her scanty means, no little trouble. 

But besides these, the bottom of the box was 
lined with all his books — the books he so much 
treasured, for almost each had been a gift ; and as 
he opened his favourite one — the "Life of Frank- 
lin, written by himself" — quite a little shower of 
letters came tumbling out of it, which he eagerly 
caught up and examined. 

Yes, all had written to him, even Willy, who in a 
large, round hand, "hoped that he was well" — all 
except his father ; but he could not expect that he 
would do so, though the absence of his well-known 
characters was painful to him. 

With this exception, each member of the family 
had written something. They had employed the 
Sunday afternoon, as Sophy explained to him, in this 
good work. They had been to church in the morn- 
ing, and had united their prayers for his health and 
success; and after their dinner, the father being 
out, they had sat down to tell him, with their pens, 
how much they loved him, how delighted they had 
been to hear of his progress thus far, how warmly 
they hoped he would be fortunate and happy, and 
how bright would be the day that should see them 
again imited. 

His mother's letter was a reflection of her own 
character, for it was tender, sensible, and anxious, 
yet not wanting in firmness, while it was strong in 
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its sense of duty. She urged upon him the neces- 
sity of walking stoutly in the fear of God and in the 
path of honesty, to be ashamed of nothing which 
was upright and true, and never to allow his sense 
of right to be turned aside by the laugh of the un- 
thinking or the sneer of the worldly-minded. A 
few words of grateful thanks and regards, by way of 
a message to Mrs Warkup, at the end of the letter, 
brought tears into the eyes of that worthy woman, 
when Guy, in the evening, read them over to her. 

And how swiftly that evening sped by in com- 
parison with the two others which had preceded it I 
The hours seemed by some curious process to have 
become only half, nay, a quarter their usual length ; 
and Guy found himself, when it struck eleven, ex - 
pressing an opinion that he was sure it could only 
be nine o'clock, and that Miles must be in a wonder- 
ful hurry to be wanting to shut up so early. 

How false would be our measurements of time if 
they were to be taken by human sensations I 




CHAPTER XIV. 



PUNCTUALITY THE POBTER AND THE APPRENTICE- 

guy's first entry into business. 



fF Guy Rivers was true to his time on the 
former occasion when paying his visit to Mr 
Bindwell, the reader may be sure that he 
was not behindhand now, when he was about to 
become a member of the establishment. Nay, so 
desirous was he of retaining the character for punc- 
tuality to which he fancied the bookseller's praise 
entitled him, that he started off from Miles within a 
couple of himdred yards of the shop, because he 
heard an impatient neighbouring clock commence 
the chimes of the hour a minute or two before it 
had indeed any right to do so. 

Miles, who was perspiring with the heat of the 
weather, and the exertion consequent upon wheeling 
Guy's trunk all the way from the Kent Road, could 
not forbear smiling at the youth's ardour, and rumi- 
nating, in his own mind, about how long it was to 
last. 

" You see we're in good time, Master Guy," he 
said, as he came up to the door at which our yotmg 
friend was standing, — for Mr Bindwell and his clerk 
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were engaged in the office with a country customer, 
and the porter only was there when Guy went in. 

*< Oh, yes ; quite in time," answered Guy — " only, 
you know, I didn't like to be late. Our schoolmas- 
ter used to be very strict with us about time, and 
he got me, I suppose, into the way." 

" And a very good way, too," said Miles, lifting 
the box out of his truck, and carrying it into the 
shop. " Only, when you get as old as me," he con- 
tinued, taking off his battered hat, and wiping his 
forehead with his apron, "you won't, perhaps, be 
running to meet it as you do now, but will be after 
letting it catch up to you. Is there anything else 
I can be after doing for you. Master Guy ? " 

"No, thank you," said Guy; "here I am, you 
know, now, and I must wait myself for orders. So 
good-bye, Miles. My love at home, and I hope to 
see yt>u soon." 

" Good-bye to you, young genleman, and God 
bless you ! " exclaimed the old man ; murmuring to 
himself, as he turned upon his heel, " It was in this 
very truck, and about this time in the morning, I 
wheeled the chest of my missus' son down to the 
wharf when he started for his place, poor feUow ! I 
hope this youngster 'U find a pleasanter berth of it 
than he did." 

And with his hat stuck on the hinder part of his 
head, and everything about him as usual streaming 
backwards, old Miles, with a more serious face than 
usual, rattled his truck homewards. 
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" What shall I do with my box ? " asked Guy of the 
porter, who was only known by the name of Tom. 

" You must wait tiU master comes out," answered 
the man, rather gruffly, and who, as he turned 
round, presented to the youth's gaze the xmmis- 
takable remains of a black eye. 

His general appearance, Guy thought, was rather 
pugnacious than otherwise. On the top of a pair of 
brawny shoulders, and sunk a little between them, 
was a massive hairy throat, supporting a round 
head, with low forehead, high cheek-bones, a nose 
flat almost as a negro's, and a heavy jaw, displaying, 
when his mouth was open, the want of two front 
teeth, which somehow made one instantly think had 
disappeared in a pugilistic encounter. 

The aspect of this man's face was so little inviting, 
that Guy asked him no more questions, but quietly 
sat down on his box to wait till Mr BindweU should 
be disengaged. 

His patience was not destined to be put to a long 
trial, for that gentleman and his customer shortly 
came out, and went talking to the street door ; and 
as the latter took his leave, the lad, whom Guy had 
hitherto seen, also came in, having returned from 
some errand. 

" So, you are here all right, eh ! " said the book- 
seller, observing Guy. " Is that your box ? Brand 
wiU help you up with it, and show you your room. 
When you come down, go into the office to Mr 
Ruggles, who'U set you to work." 
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Thus speaJdng, Mr Bindwell walked out. 

^* Come along, old chap/' said the lad, to whom 
the name of Brand belonged ; " you have to share 
my room, as the last fellow did, before he got spoony, 
and Went into the country to die." 

With this consolatory mention of Guy's predecessor, 
the lad caught hold of one of the handles of Guy's 
trunk, and together they made towards a door, and up 
a flight of lead -covered stairs, which were behind it. 

They were very narrow and steep, and it was 
with some difficulty the box could be persuaded to 
go up them. 

" Don't make such a row," said the lad, after he 
had himself bumped the unyielding trunk many 
more times than Guy against the wainscoat and 
edges of the stairs. 

Guy at that time answered nothing, but he re- 
solved in his own mind, that if this young fellow 
intended to assume towards him an air of superiority, 
he would very soon find out his mistake. 

The distance up appeared almost interminable, 
the more especially, as there were, so to speak, no 
special " landings " indicating the various floors of 
the house ; this flight of stairs had evidently been 
an after thought, erected for convenience, and not 
contemplated by the original architect. 

Long as the ascent was, it came to an end, and 
landed them at the top of the house, where a door 
on the right and another on the left became visible 
on their reaching the uppermost stair. 
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"This is ours!" exclaimed Brand, walking to- 
wards the one on the left ; " and that one opposite 
is Tom's." 

So speaking, he opened the door, which gave 
entrance to a largish room, with a lean-to roof, but 
sufficiently lofty, having two windows, barred, look- 
ing on to a parapet, and an oblong bit of sky. 

Both windows were open, and from the roar of 
vehicles that came rushing into the chamber, it was 
evidently situated in front of the house. 

Guy greatly feared, as he came up the stairs, that 
he would have to occupy the same bed as his new 
companion, an anticipation which rather damped the 
pleasure he felt at thus entering upon a life of inde- 
pendence. But a rapid glance round the room, 
through the open door, as they went in with the 
trunk, reassured him. 

The apartment had been recently papered, and 
looked, therefore, clean ; and it had a double set of 
furniture in it, truly, of the most ordinary kind, 
but meant to supply the decent wants of two per- 
sons. As each half of the room also had a window 
of its own, it had the appearance of two chambers 
from which the partition had been removed. 

This sight restored Guy's spirits, and he thanked 
his companion for helping him up with his trunk, 
with more heartiness of tone than he could otherwise 
have used. The other, however, seemed in no way 
disposed to any great interchange of cordiality, but, 
observing to Guy that "he had better look sharp 
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down," began changing his own coat preparatory to 
descending to work himself. 

Guy made no remark in answer, but quietly 
descended the way he had come. 

He found Mr^Ruggles, the clerk, in the office, who 
saluted him kindly as he went in. 

He was a man whose years might lie between 
twenty-five and forty, so little was there in his face 
to indicate his precise age. 

His pallid complexion hinted at iU health, which 
was farther confirmed by a short, dry cough. Hav- 
ing nothing to speak of in the way of whisker, he 
might, at a first glance, be esteemed even yoimger 
than the youngest of the ages mentioned, but for 
certain lines about the forehead and at the comer of 
the eyes, which rarely appear till after thirty. His 
manner was singularly quiet and uncommunicative ; 
but there was no moroseness in his character, for 
he ever showed himself ready to perform little acts 
of kindness when applied to. 

" That will be your place. Rivers," he said to Guy, 
pointing to a vacant stool next his own, " and there 
is a desk for you to keep your things in ; the key is 
in the lock." 

" Thank you, sir," said Guy, raising, with a feel- 
ing of boyish pride, the lid of the desk, and peering 
into certain pigeon-holes, which were arranged in 
its depths. 

" And what had I better do, sir ? " he inquired, 
after satisfying himself that his desk was a much 
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finer one than the best that had ever fallen to the 
lot of any even of the parlour boarders at school. 

" You will have to copy into this book all the 
invoices after they are made out, and, when you 
have a little practice, you must prepare the invoices 
yourself. AU orders, too, received by post, must 
be taken from the letters and copied into this order- 
book. You must also make a fair copy of all busi- 
ness letters written by the House to various corre- 
spondents ; and, in fact, assist me in all the work of 
the office. You must also try to familiarize your- 
self with the general character of the business, so as 
to be able to help in the shop when requisite ; and, 
above all things, let me recommend you to be atten- 
tive to Mr B.'s orders, for he cannot bear giving 
them twice over." 

Guy thanked the clerk for his advice, which he 
promised implicitly to obey, and set to work with a 
will to copy off sundry letters which had already 
been written in answer to those received by that 
morning's post. 

If nature had not granted to our young friend a very 
prepossessing countenance, she had bestowed upon 
him, by way of compensation, more valuable gifts. 

The sweetness of his smile and the agreeable 
sound of his voice have already been alluded to, and, 
joined to these important characteristics, was such a 
naturally courteous manner that it could not fail to 
attract attention from any person of discriminating 
power. 
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Guy Rivers had, moreover, entered upon his new 
career with a resolution to succeed in it, and he 
could not, therefore, well fail; for few things in this 
world, capable of attainment by mankind, can elude 
the grasp of the zealous and persevering, more espe- 
cially if there is strong common sense to back them 
in their endeavours. 

With this latter quality the youth was, happily, 
well endowed. Although, under the influence of a 
powerful fancy, he yielded sometimes a little too 
readily to the habit of day-dreaming, which he had 
acquired during the many hours he had spent 
alone, he never allowed it to interfere with the 
serious realities of life; and he could, at a mo- 
ment's notice, break from the speUthat his imagma- 
tion had woven around him, whenever his attention 
was demanded for something connected with his 
work. 

The first few hours that the clerk and Guy spent 
together, were sufficient to convince the former that 
the youth possessed more than ordinary perception ; 
and it was enough, also, to satisfy Guy that he need 
fear no difficulty in performing his duties, so far as 
the office was concerned. How much or how little 
he would have to overcome in respect of the other 
departments of the business, time alone could show. 

The morning passed over quietly enough. Dinner 
was served in a lower room to Mr Ruggles, Brand 
the apprentice, and Guy. Mr Bindwell was not 
visible any more that day, nor did he ever take his 
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meals witli his subordinates. Tom, the porter, after 
the clerks had done, dined with an old woman-ser- 
vant, who was also attached to the business part of 
the establishment. 

Dinner being over, Guy resumed his former place 
with Mr Ruggles, and, having a sufficiency of work 
before him for some time, on account of arrears 
being left by his predecessor, the jimior clerk so 
imfeelingly alluded to by Brand, he applied himself 
to it with a matter-of-course air which argued well 
for his intelligence. 

He felt pleased to think that his duties were prin- 
cipally of a kind that kept him apart from young 
Brand, for whom he had somehow, even at this early 
stage, conceived but little affection. 

There was nothing about the lad, in fact, that he 
could say he admired — neither his face nor his de- 
meanour, neither the tone of his voice nor the style 
of his discourse. He felt sure that he should never 
like him, although famiharity might perhaps remove 
some portion of his actual prejudice. 

To tell the truth, this feeling of Guy's towards the 
apprentice was reciprocated strongly by that indivi- 
dual 

Whether from jealousy or from some other cause, 
he had taken a sort of dislike to our young friend 
from the moment he had seen him enter the shop, 
and had discovered his errand. Being by nature in- 
clined to bully where he thought he could do it with 
safety, he had lost no time in adopting that course. 
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which he promised himself to continue ; but he had 
yet to leam that it was a perilous one to follow with 
young Guy, if he were desirous to avoid a collision. 

The same order was observed at tea as was used 
at dinner ; and as those were days when early closing 
had not taken possession of the shopkeeper's mind, 
the work was continued on till nine o'clock, when 
the place was closed, supper put on table, and the 
hour or two intervening between that meal and bed- 
time was spent by the various members of the estab- 
lishment in the way that was most congenial to their 
different tastes. 

Guy having procured a candle, proceeded at once 
up stairs to his room, partiy to arrange his things 
there and to write, or at least commence a letter 
home, to inform those who were most dear to him 
of this fresh step in his career of independence. 

He had scarcely, however, opened his box to get 
out the little budget of notes received the day before 
from his family, than Brand came in. 

Without any sort of preface, he said, as he stood 
before Guy, with his cap cocked on one side of his 
head, his hands in his pockets, and his legs stretched 
wide apart : 

" I say, old chap, you're a nice one, you are, to 
sneak off in this way, just as if you'd been here as 
long as any of us, and without even so much as a 
drop o' beer to drink to our better acquaintance." 

Guy at that time wanted to be alone ; and as Mrs 
Warkup had told him that the apprentices, if there 
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were any, would expect to be treated on his first 
going among them, and had, with thoughtful kind- 
ness, supplied him with a little money for the pur- 
pose, he took a shilling from his pocket, and, holding 
it out to the lad, said : 

" Tm sorry I can't come with you, for I want to 
write a letter ; but take this, and drink my health, 
if you will, with Tom." 

The apprentice was a little mollified at sight of 
the coin, and grumbled out something, in his usual 
style, about his not liking to drink with a chap's 
money without the chap Jiimself ; but he took it, 
notwithstanding, and was not long in departing upon 
the errand to convert the coin into liquor. 

Guy was rejoiced to get rid of him so easily, and 
at once set about putting matters straight; for he 
was by nature neat and orderly, and had long ago 
acquired from his sisters, in their playful mood, the 
name of the " Old Bachelor." 

He had but small scope on this occasion wherein 
to exercise his talents, for the whole furniture of that 
half of the chamber which he could properly call his 
own, consisted of a bed, a scrap of carpet, a wash- 
stand, two chairs, and a small deal table, to which 
was now added his own leather trunk. 

But taste may be displayed in arrangement, even 
if it has been debarred room for exhibition in the 
choice of material ; and it was surprising how much 
improvement was produced by making the bed and 
wash-stand change places, and by putting the little 

11 
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table, now covered 'with his books, under the win- 
dow. 

He also drew out from his box a small looking- 
glass, which he hung agamst the wall ; and procured 
from the same receptacle a portrait of his mother, 
cut out in black paper, and fixed in a small black 
frame. He could not, out of respect for that dear 
parent, say it at all resembled her ; for the outline 
of the cap which surmoimted her head had assumed, 
imder the scissors of the artist, so much the appear- 
ance of a second face, that it required a good deal of 
ingenuity on the part of an observer to decide which 
was the real nose and which the proper mouth of the 
person represented, for the picture had certainly pro- 
duced two of each of those features. But it had been 
drawn for her, and pronoimced by the artist " the 
most successful portrait he had ever taken ;" so, why 
should not Guy esteem it ? 

It was past ten o'clock by the time the youth had 
made these various arrangements ; and feeling some- 
what tired with the events of the day, and aware that 
the business of the house required him to be early 
astir, he imdressed and went to bed, having first, in 
a grateful spirit, rendered thanks to God for all the 
mercies extended to him, and entreated the protec- 
tion of the Almighty for the beloved ones at home. 

He had just stepped into bed, and was about to 
extinguish his light, when a heavy, blundering step 
coming up the stairs informed him that his com- 
panion. Brand, had returned. 



I 




CHAPTER XV. 

MR BINDWELL*S HOUSEHOLD — TOM — MASTER AND 
PUPIL A NEW FRIENDSHIP. 

<L0 A I old feller 1 " was the exclamation of 
tlie apprentice, as he opened the door, " in 
bed already I " 

His cap was more on one side of his head than 
ever. Indeed, it appeared so much awry, while his 
bushy hair protruded in front of it and himg over 
his forehead, that it was wonderful how it managed 
to keep on. His ears, however, were of the very 
largest make, and no doubt served as a shelf or 
support to the head-covering in question. 

Some portion of the beer he had been drinking 
must have found its way to his face, for it was much 
redder and damper than usual, though it was 
always highly coloured and naturally moist or 
greasy ; and one would have thought that another 
portion of the liquor must still be sticking in his 
throat, for his speech was somewhat thick, and at 
times not very intelligible. 

It was on coming into the room that Brand made 
the remark which begins this chapter, when, closing 
the door somewhat noisily, he repeated it. 
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" Yes," said Guy, " I was tired. Besides, it's not 
so very early ;— it's struck ten !" 

" I know it has," growled out the other, — " else 
I should'nt be here." 

So sayinff, he drew a chair towards him, and 
sitting astraddle upon it, leaned his arms upon the 
back, and resting his chin upon them, stared with 
half-shut eyes at Guy, as he lay in bed. 

" Is ten o'clock the time to come in ? " inquired 
our young friend. 

" Yes, that's the ticket for us ; but it's a precious 
sight too soon ; — and I don't mean to put up with it 
much longer, — that I don't." 

There was a pause after this determination had 
been expressed, during which the apprentice, still 
keeping in the same position, breathed so heavily 
that Guy thought he had gone to sleep, and was in- 
dulging in a not very harmonious snore. 

Suddenly, however, he roused himself, and spoke 
again. 

"How do you like your place, old chap?" he 
asked. 

" Very much indeed," said Guy ; " and I'm sure 
I shall like it more as I go on." 

"Will you I" exclaimed the apprentice, with a 
contemptuous grunt ; " that's what you won't, then, 
I can tell you; — or if you do, you'll be the first 
cove as ever did." 

" But why shouldn't I," asked Guy ; " if I like 
the sort of work I have to do V" 
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" Oh, don't tell me," said the lad, rolling his 
chin from side to side on his arms, " for it's all my 
eye and Betty Martin to talk about liking work of 
any sort. Besides, it's such a rum place, this is, — 
and nobody covM like it. That's what they couldn't." 

This was an interesting subject to Guy, upon 
which he was glad to get information ; and although 
any intelligence that young Brand was capable of 
imparting, could not be very reliable, stiQ the youth 
eagerly seized the opportunity of getting from him 
what he could. The moment was at least favourable, 
for, either an account of the beer he had taken, or 
from some other cause, he seemed inclined to be 
communicative. 

Guy, therefore, taking up his own words, in- 
quired, " What do you mean by saying it's a rum 
place ? " 

" Why, because there's such a lot of rum people 
in it, to be sure, — any fool could see that with 
half an eye. There's master now, who goes on 
hm-ing and horing^ and saying so little to a feller, 
that there's no imderstanding him at all ; and there's 
the Misses that he keeps shut up and never lets any- 
body sees "... 

" Oh ! then he's married," said Guy, with some 

surprise, for he had somehow formed a notion that 
the bookseller was a bachelor. 

" Of course he is, — and to a lady yoimg enough 
to be his own daughter. He's precious jealous of 
her, too, and never lets any of us so much as have 
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a sight of her. That's the reason the house is cut 
off from the shop, and you can't get into it without 
going into the street and in at another door." 

" Indeed I " said Guy. " And is she a nice lady ? " 

" Well, she's precious proud," answered the ap- 
prentice, who added, after a pause, — "she ain't bad 
looking though — and don't she dress neither! my 
eye I" 

From these complicated interjections, Guy gathered 
that the lady was rather fond of gay clothes ; and 
being desirous to learn more, he asked if Mr Bind- 
well had any family. 

" What, children ! " said Brand contemptuously, 
" I should think not. We're much too fine, we are, 
to be bothered with brats ; besides, they ain't been 
married long enough." 

" I suppose they've a very nice house," said Guy; 
" it must be pretty large, too." 

" I believe you ; — it is a nice house and no mis- 
take. But master and misses don't occupy it all. 
They've got the kitchens and the first floor over the 
shop, and the third floor and the other garrets. But 
they've let the second floor to a mad woman." 

" A mad woman I" said Guy ; " how strange !" 

" Leastways, they say she's mad," said Brand, — 
," I don't know, for I've never seen her. She ain't 
been here above a month, and she's never been out- 
side the house since she came into it." 

The hour of eleven, striking from two or three 
clocks at once, roused the apprentice from his atti- 
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tude. He drew the chair from under him, and 
stretching his arms and opening his jaws to their 
very fullest extent, he gave vent to a yawn which 
might have been heard from the shop below, and, 
stripping off his things, rolled himself into bed, and 
without vouchsafing another word, was soon snoring 
in good earnest. 

The few particulars Guy Rivers had thus obtained 
of the persons connected with his master, only in- 
creased his desire to know more, but some time was 
destined to elapse ere his wish could be in the slight- 
est manner gratified. 

With his master himself, although seeing him 
every day, he had little communication, .Mr Bind- 
well being often as oblivious of his presence as if he 
were a mere lay figure, without hearing, sight, or 
feeling. 

Guy was at first a little pained at this indifference, 
because he feared that it arose from a dislike taken 
either to himself or to the way in which he did his 
work ; but when a closer observation proved to 
him that his master acted pretty much in the same 
mode towards others, he became more quieted, and 
at last fell into the habit of continuing his own 
duties, unless when spoken to, in a like abstracted 
manner. 

Almost as little information touching the family 
was obtainable from Mr Ruggles, the senior clerk, as 
from the principal himself. He very rarely alluded 
to its members, and never did so except in general 
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terms, and Guy was happily wise enougli to refrain 
from displajdng his curiosity by direct questions. 

Brand had evidently told all he knew, or if he 
had not, there existed too little cordiality between 
himself and Guy for the latter to draw from him any 
further intelligence. 

The fact was, that two natures could scarcely 
be found more uncongenial and opposed to each 
other than those of the apprentice and the junior 
clerk. 

The former was coarse, indolent, and inclined to 
drink, with an abusive tongue, where he could use 
it without danger to himself, yet ready to cringe 
before those whom he had reason to fear. 

Guy, on the other hand, notwithstanding his heavy, 
and, as some thought, even sullen features, had an 
innate politeness of disposition which arose from a 
true and tender heart ; he was the very reverse of 
idle, though given, as has been said, to reverie; and 
d^d experience had impressed him with such a horror 
of intemperance, that, like his favourite, Dr Frank- 
lin, he had made himself for the time a stout water- 
drinker. 

Strangely enough there existed much more cor- 
diality between Tom the porter, and himself, than 
had sprung up between him and Brand. 

It has been already observed with respect to this 
same Tom, that his aspect more reminded the youth 
of a prize-fighter than a servant of a quiet establish- 
ment like Mr Bindwell's. 
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The guess which consigned him to the " brethren 
of the fist," was, to a certain extent, a true one, for 
Tom was an enthusiastic admirer of the " ring," and 
had on several occasions " stood up " before some of 
the first " professors " of the art. 

It was this very incHnation which first drew Guy 
and himself more prominently together; and thus 
it fell out : 

Tom's education had been very sadly neglected, 
and although constantly surrounded by books, — 
which he was in the daily habit of handling, — ^he was 
able, poor feUow, to derive but little benefit from 
their contents, for the simple reason that he could 
only read with difficulty. 

It happened one day that there had been a great 
pugilistic fight, with which — it was the fashion of 
the time— the whole world of London was ringing. 
Everybody was talking about it, and every one 
seemed eager to obtain the minutest particulars of 
the " great mill." 

It may well be believed that Tom, with his strong 
feelings on the subject, was very excited, and most 
anxious to hear " all about it." 

He had procured a copy of " Bell's Life," where 
seven closely-printed columns were devoted to a de- 
scription of it ; but, alas ! the task of reading through 
those endless lines of small print was far beyond the 
strong man's powers. 

In this dilemma he came to Guy, who, before that 
time, had neither sought nor avoided him, but who 
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always greeted him with a kind word and a smile 
when they met in the morning. 

" Would Master Rivers read him a little bit of it?" 

Guy had lighted his candle — it was nine o'clock 
— and was going up into his own room to peruse a 
work lent him by Mr Ruggles. Still, with his cus- 
tomary good nature, he would not refuse a request 
thus made him. He therefore answered cheerfully, 

" Yes, Tom, certainly. Come up into our room, 
and m read it all to you." 

He was not aware of the task he had undertaken ; 
for the account, as we observed, was of great length, 
and it occupied the whole evening till bed-time ere 
he got through it. But the hours so spent were 
far from being unprofitable to Guy, as they laid the 
foundation of a very friendly feeling, which sub- 
sisted ever after between the two. 

Tom was in ecstasy at the clear and forcible way in 
which Guy read the account ; for as he warmed with 
his subject, the youth's eye flashed, his tone became 
more impressive, and the description, which was 
written with considerable power, assumed for his 
hearer all the interest of a moving romance. 

Tom's appearance, indeed, while the reading was 
going on, wotdd have been a study worthy of a great 
artist. 

The veins in his brawny throat swelled far beyond 
their natural size, big drops of perspiration stood out 
upon his forehead like beads, his flattened nostrils 
expanded with emotion, and his whole face exhibited 
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a mingled look of intensity and fierceness which 
would have become a Roman gladiator. 

Nor were his limbs unmoved at the narrative thus 
vividly brought before him. He shifted the posi- 
tion of his legs every other minute, clenched his fists 
with a tightness that almost drove the ponderous 
knuckles through the skin, and occasionally rubbed 
them up and down his thighs or the calves of his 
legs, as if they itched with a desire to use them 
upon some antagonist. 

His gratitude to Guy for the pleasure he had thus 
afforded him, was shown in a way that was truly 
characteristic. 

" Did you ever put on the gloves. Muster Rivers?" 
he inquired, before they parted for the night. 

" No," answered Guy, " but I should like to ; for 
it's a famous thing to be able to take one's own part, 
even sometimes against a bigger fellow than one's 
self, merely through understanding how to use one's 
fists." 

" And so it is. Muster Guy ; so if so be as you'd 
like to learn, I've got a friend as '11 lend me the 
gloves, and I'll teach you. All that I hope is, you 
won't mind sometimes just reading me a little bit as 
you've done to-night ; for, upon my soul, it's been 
as good as a play to me." 

"And so I will, Tom, with pleasure," said Guy 
heartily ; " and I mean to take you at your word, 
too, so don't forget it." 

" Never fear me, Muster Rivers." 
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And Tom was as good as his word, and took a 
special interest in making an accomplished boxer of 
our young friend, who, on his part, stuck to his 
lessons with all the energy and perseverance which 
formed a peculiar feature of his character. 

Nor was he immindful of the wish of Tom. As, 
however, there were not always descriptions of "great 
fights " ready to the hand, Guy taught him to take 
an interest in other matters of a less pugnacious 
character, and read to him his " Life of Franklin," 
and the "Adventures of Robinson Crusoe," and 
sundry other works of the kind, with which Tom, 
after a time, grew wonderfully fond. Finding, how- 
ever, that this reading aloud took up a good deal of 
time, Guy, little by little, induced his rough master 
to become a pupil in turn, and devote his attention 
to learning to read fluently for himself, which, 
through Tom's growing liking for the youth, he was 
easily induced to do, and in which he succeeded fax 
beyond his expectations. 

From reading, Guy led him on to writing ; and, 
although it was indeed an arduous task to teach 
those strong clumsy fingers to grasp a pen, they 
were at length persuaded to do so, and that with a 
result which, if not brilliant, was nevertheless of 
incalculable benefit to the man, and was very credit- 
able to the youthful teacher. 

It may be naturally asked, " What of Brand the 
apprentice all this time ? was he never at home of an 
evening, or did he take no part in these proceedings ? " 
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In reply to this, it may be stated, that that indi- 
vidual rarely did remain at home for a longer period 
than he was compelled to do. His fondness for the 
tavern was unfortunately becoming every day more 
marked, and directly business was over, and the 
shutters were up, the lad was speeding through the 
" Bar," and making his way to some favourite "Coal 
Hole " in the Strand. 

In any other establishment than Mr Bindwell's, 
this irregularity could not have passed, as it did, 
unnoticed. But with the exception of Tom and 
Guy, and, probably, old Susan the woman-servant^ 
who occupied the regions below, the outgoings and 
incomings of the apprentice were not known. So 
long as all were in the house at five minutes past 
ten, when Mr Bindwell or Mr Buggies saw to the 
closing of the doors, no inquiries were made; and 
the lad was, therefore, enabled to continue his 
vicious course without the slightest let or hindrance. 

It might have been a puzzle for any person who 
chose to give the subject a thought, to explain 
how such a lad, whose family was comparatively 
poor, and whose own pocket-money was of the most 
limited amount, could meet the expense of this 
nightly carousing, — ^for it was not credible that, 
however numerous his boon companions, and how- 
ever generous they might be in their cups, they 
should always be treating him, or that the landlord 
of the house which he frequented, should have con- 
ceived such an affection for him as to make him a 
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present of his liquor. But as no person ever did 
give himself the trouble to investigate the matter, 
the riddle remained imsolved, imtil an event, which 
will be hereafter alluded to, gave an explanation to 
the mystery. 

As neither Guy on his side, nor Tom on his, was 
desirous of hearing the criticism of the lad upon the 
endeavours each was making to become a proficient 
in the arts they were both pursuing, they tacitly 
forbore practising or alluding to them during those 
rare occasions when Brand remained at home, so 
that he continued in perfect ignorance of their 
method of passing their time, and was too absorbed 
in his own pleasures, or too muddled in his ideas 
during the day, to make any inquiry upon the sub- 
ject. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

A PEEP AT FAMILY MATTERS GUY's ENGAGEMENT A 

WALK AND AN INCIDENT THE FIGHT CHANGE OF 

QUARTERS. 

^HE month of trial which Guy had to pass 
through before attaming to the dignity of a 
regular engagement, was drawing to an end. 

During that time, more than one letter had passed 
between the youth, struggling in his path of inde- 
pendence, and his mother and sister Sophy, but no 
line had been received from his father. 

The accounts from home rarely made any other 
allusion to him than what concerned his health, 
which did not appear to be of a very satisfactory 
kind ; and Guy rightly judged, from the continued 
silence respecting his habits, that there was but 
Httle, if any, improvement to report. 

Guy also concluded from the absence of any word 
of advice or kindness in his handwriting, that he 
was offended at the manner in which his son had 
left his roof; and in this particular likewise, his con- 
jecture was not far from the truth. 

Mr Rivers was by nature a proud and unyielding 
man, who demanded implicit obedience from those 
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about Lim, and who could not brook the sli^test 
opposition to his wishes. UnfortunatelT he made no 
allowance for the possession of equally nnbendmg 
qualities in others ; and although it was the most 
natural thing in the world that his son should inherit 
some portion of his own disposition, he could not 
forgive him for thus daring to hare an opinion of 
his own. If he had reasoned the matter out, he 
must have arrired at a conclusion rerr favourable 
to Guy ; for the poor boy had only left his home, 
when taunted, and, morally speaking, driven to do 
so, and his sole object in quitting his father's roof 
was to relieve his parent of a burden which, ac- 
cording to his own showing, was a heavy and a 
painful one. But Mr Bivers did not, and would not, 
reason. With a dogged perverseness, which was 
unworthy of a man, and, above all, of a father, he 
would mutter to himself, " He has chosen to go — 
so let him go — let him starve — an undutiful young 
scamp, — but there's no fear of that — he'll be back 
homo before it comes to that 1 " 

It was not with his family only that Guy kept up 
a r(?gular correspondence. Mrs Warkup obtained, 
as she dcsfjrvcd, a large measure of the youth's 
attention. At her own request he wrote to her re- 
gubirly twicfj a week, and he had been to see her 
once since his stay at Mr Bindwell's. 

And liow she treasured those little letters of her 
adopted son I — for so she was pleased to call and 
coHHider Guy. IIow many times did she not read 
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them over, and show them to such of her neighboiirs 
as most possessed her confidence I " They were so 
nicely written," she said ; " the handwriting was so 
plain; — just what writing ought to be, — intended 
to be read; — not one of your horrid scrawls that 
nobody coidd make out, but clear and sensible, and 
almost as easily understood as print 1 " 

The Sunday afternoon which Guy spent with her 
was indeed a holiday. If she had deliberately re- 
solved to do her best to make him ill, by stufl^g 
him with good things, she coidd not have got to- 
gether a larger amount. Fortunately, his digestion 
was a good one — at his age digestions generally 
are — and so the banquet, garnished for the oc- 
casion with a glass of her best port, had no other 
effect upon him than making him very sleepy before 
tea-time, and causing a slight sensation of fulness all 
next morning. 

Two days before the month was expired, — it was 
in the evening just before the close of business, — 
Mr BindweU came into the office where Guy and 
Mr Ruggles were engaged at work. 

It was an unusual time for him to pay them a visit, 
as he rarely made his appearance after tea, except 
for a few minutes to superintend the final closing. 

He addressed himself to Guy in his usual abrupt 
tone. 

" The day after to-morrow. Rivers, you have been 
with us a month." 

" Yes, sir," said Guy, who felt no slight trepida- 

12 
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tion, as the subject, which was so near his heart, was 
mentioned. 

" Do you like your place ?" was the next inquiry. 

** Yes, sir," said Guy readily ; "very much — and 
I hope, sir," he added, ^that you are satisfied with 
me?'* 

"Pretty well — pretty well — I may say, very 
well — eh, Ruggles." 

"Yes, sir," said Mr Ruggles, "the lad does his 
work carefully and thoroughly.^ 

" Hm I — ha 1 — hm 1 " ejaculated Mr Bindwell ; 
who, after a pause, turned sharply to Guy, and said: 

" Well, boy, if you choose to continue with us, 
and will promise to attend to your work as you have 
hitherto done, you are welcome to do so." 

" I shall be very happy — very proud, sir, to re- 
main," said Guy, with a slight tremor in his voice 
which a little iDetrayed his agitation. 

"And," continued Mr Bindwell, "I will allow 
you as a begmning, for the first twelvemonth, 
sixteen pounds a-year, — the salary which was paid 
I.' to the last junior whose place you fiU. — What say 

(; you, eh?" 

j! Guy's heart at the moment was too full to say 

anything, — and to his annoyance the fulness was 
overflowing into his eyes, and producing a choky 
feeling in his throat. 

Sixteen pounds a-year is not a very magnificent 
sum, but everything in this world has a relative 
value ; and in the eyes of Guy, the salary appeared 
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quite princely. He had expected ten or twelve 
at the most — to commence with ; but here were 
sixteen offered him ; four more than his most san- 
guine expectations had anticipated. How could he 
feel otherwise than moved and flurried ? 

But Mr Bindwell was waiting for a reply, and he 
was a gentleman who did not like to wait for any- 
thing. So Guy gulped down his emotion as he best 
could, and expressed his thankfulness in the first 
words that came uppermost. The feeling which 
dictated them came from the heart, so that there is 
no doubt they were appropriate, even if a little 
warm. At all events Mr Bindwell did not complain 
of them; he only smiled slightly, — a very unusual 
recreation with him, at least in business — and merely 
exclaiming, " Well, that's settled," left the office. 

With Mr Ruggles' permission, Guy himself left 
too, almost immediately afterwards. He felt that 
he required air to breathe more freely, and greater 
space for the thoughts and fancies teeming in his 
brain. 

He, therefore, plunged into the street, where it is 
so easy to feel alone, though surrounded by hundreds 
of human beings, and went with the stream through 
Temple Bar, and along the Strand to Charing Cross. 

Turning to the left towards Parliament Street, he 
passed Whitehall, and reached the foot of Westmin- 
ster Bridge, just as a crowd had assembled at the 
top of the steps leading to the water. 

" What's the matter ? " inquired Guy of a woman, 
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who stood on the outskirts of the throng, but who, 
evidently from her excited manner, was capable of 
giving the necessary information. 

" Oh, it's a poor girl," she answered, " the water- 
men have just fished out of the river ; poor thing ! 
I knew her very well, but I didn't think she'd do 
that, I didn't. She couldn't get no work — she 
hadn't no father nor mother — she wouldn't go to 
the workhouse, — and so she's gone and drowned 
herself, poor creature ! " 

" "Was she old ? " asked Guy, moved at this simple 
but sad story. 

" Lor' bless you, no I she was only fifteen, poor 
child!" 

" Only fifteen!" murmured Guy to himself, as he 

drew away from the throng, and retraced his steps 

towards Charing Cross; — "only fifteen! my own 

* age ! and it might have been my fate just as much 

as this poor girl's, if God had not taken pity on me 
and given me work. And why should God have 
had pity on me more than on this poor girl ? " 
' *: - But there he stopped short, for he had touched 

[ |j upon one of those mysterious themes which have 

I li puzzled wiser heads than his, and have driven some 

i brains mad with thinking. His good sense dictated 

to him the wisest answer to the question, — viz., to 
pity the wretched child whose end had been so un- 
timely — to thank Heaven for the favour vouchsafed 
to himself, and pray for its protection to fulfil the 
duties of his position in a faithful and honest manner. 
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This incident, and the reflections arising out of it, 
had given so elevated a tone to his mind, that when, 
on again reaching the Strand, he was accosted by a 
smart slap on the back, and a loud and vulgar ejacu- 
lation, the action and words jarred terribly on his 
spirit. 

He turned sharply round at the rude salute, and 
discovered young Brand, the apprentice, — who had 
evidently been drinking — with a couple of shabby- 
looking young men beside him. 

" I say, — old — Guy Fawkes," he blurted out, as, 
stretching his legs wide apart, he stood in front of 
the youth, whose face was crimson at being thus 
addressed — "upon my soid you've got a sly way of 
sneaking off, you have, just when you ought to 
stand a pot, you old Guy Fawkes, you I Only look 
you here now," he hiccuped out to his companions — 
"this is our junior clerk — this is — and he's been 
and got engaged to-day, at no end of a salary, 

and wants to sneak off without giving a chap 

Hallo! he's off — I say, — here — old Guy Fawkes!" 

Guy had turned upon his heel, angered at this 
low address, and at the half dozen gaping boys 
which it had already gathered round them; for 
young Brand spoke in the very loudest tone, and 
his words might have been heard across the street. 

When the apprentice, therefore, caught hold of 
his arm to stop him, he tiirned upon him sharply, 
and throwing off his hand, exclaimed, in perhaps too 
scornful a manner, — " Go your ways. Master Brand, 
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and let me go mine. And, please, keep your nick- 
names to yourself I " 

" Whew 1 " whistled Brand, who, encouraged by 
the presence of his companions, heated by the beer 
he had taken, and feeling all at once a revival of the 
jealousy and envy with which he had regarded Guy 
from his first entrance into the establishment of his 
master, assumed a tone of the most offensive cha- 
racter; "You mean to be bouncible, do you — Mr 
— Guy Fawkes? we'll soon take your bounce out of 
you, we will, if you mean that, come I " 

And so speaking, he caught hold of Guy's cap, and 
twitching it off his head, sent it flying into the road 
imder the wheels of a passing dray, amid the jeers 
of the aforesaid boys and loud laughter from the 
friends of the half-tipsy apprentice. 

This insidt was more than Guy could bear. His 
face, which had been scarlet, suddenly became of a 
death-like pallor, a frown lowered on his brow, and 
j . his teeth closed upon each other with a stern rigidity, 

which showed the feeling that was working within 
him. 

It worked quickly, and in the course of a few 
seconds came to a head; for, drawing himself a little 
back, he planted with his left hand such a blow upon 
the capacious nose of the apprentice as sent him 
reeling some paces backwards, while the blood flowed 
freely from the injured member. 

" Brayvo I Well done, little 'un ! " and sundry 
other ejaculations of the same kind were at once 
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uttered by the crawd, which had grown considerably 
greater in an instant. 

" A ring 1 A ring ! Fair play ! " were the ex- 
clamations which immediately followed, as Brandy 
having somewhat recoyered from the shock of the 
assaidt, and encouraged by his friends, prepared to 
avenge the blow. 

Guy looked round, and to his horror discovered 
that he was placed within a circle of eager faces, 
composed principally of boys and labouring men, 
with his master's apprentice opposite him for an- 
tagonist. 

He was too indignant, however, just at that time 

to think of drawing back; so, perceiving Brand 

-Strip off his jacket, he at once imitated his example, 

fully determined in his own mind to do his best to 

give the f eUow a sound drubbing. 

The crowd had now swollen to a very consider- 
able extent, but the space round the two principals 
was kept clear by one or two brawny fellows, who 
loved a " fight " of all things, and who had taken 
upon themselves, with perfect enjoyment, the task 
of seeing " fair play." 

When both combatants had stripped to their 
trowsers and shirt. Brand, confident in his superior 
height, strength, and age, made a rush at yoimg 
Guy, with the idea of finishing him at once. 

But it was not for nothing that our young friend 
had been trained by so expert a boxer as Tom. It 
was evident to the most inexperienced of the by- 
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standers, that the youth was infinitely more than a 
match for the apprentice, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent advantages of the latter ; for the blows aimed 
wildly by Brand were stopped in a manner which 
called forth renewed cries of admiration, while a 
dash out from Guy's right fist, which caught his an- 
tagonist just below the chin, sent him staggering 
back into the arms of his friends, and would have 
certainly " floored " him but for their support. 

Fresh exclamations of " Brayvo ! " " Two to one 
on the little 'un 1 " " That's your sort 1 " were 
mingled with others of a somewhat similar charac- 
^ ter. But before a fresh round was begun, a com- 

j motion on the outskirts of the crowd proved that 

something unusual was affecting the distant specta- 
tors. It was not long in communicating itself to 
the innermost ranks of the circle, for a friendly 
1 baker's man, who had taken charge of Guy's jacket 

and waistcoat, threw them over his shoulders, and 
said, " You'd better cut your stick, yoimg feUow, 
for here's the police ! " 

Guy lost not a moment in following the advice, as 
he thought it would indeed be a climax to the even- 
ing's diversions to be shut up in the Station House, 
and punished for no fault of his own. Accompanied, 
therefore, by his chance friend, he plunged into the 
thickest of the throng, and managed to get away in 
safety to a distance from the scene of the encounter. 
He was more fortunate on this occasion of his 
being in a crowd than he had found himself the last 
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time, when lie upset the old Irishwoman's apple stall; 
for not only did he lose nothing out of his pockets, 
but even his cap — somewhat crushed, it is true, by 
the wheel of the dray — had been gathered up by a 
friendly hand, and passed to the baker who held his 
clothes, during the commencement of the disturb- 
ance. 

" I needn't ask you, my lad, if you're hurt?" said 
the man admiringly, "for I saw that big feUow 
didn't even touch you. You stopped that left- 
hander of his beautiful I " 

" Do you think so ? " said Guy. " It's a pity we 
didn't have a few minutes longer, for I think I 
should have polished him off I " 

" I'm sure you would," said the baker approvingly. 
" It's clear to see you're in practice." 

" A little," remarked Guy, with a feeling of grati- 
fied vanity, — " just a little. But this is my road ; 
thank you. Good night." 

They shook hands and parted ; the youth making 
the best of his way back to his quarters, ruminating, 
as he went, on the afiray which had taken place, and 
how it was likely to affect him. 

"I'm sure I couldn't help it," he argued; "it 
was no fault of mine; I didn't want to quarrel, 
much less fight, but it was forced upon me. It's 
very unlucky ; the very first day of my engagement, 
too. One thing I'm resolved on, however, if I can 
manage it " — and with that he fell thinking. 

Directly he reached the shop he proceeded to 
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carry the " one thing resolved upon ** into effect, 
and fortunately the person who could best assist 
him in it opened the door. 

" Good evening, Tom.*' 

" Good evening, Muster Guy. Why I your cap's 
been in the mud. Lor I what a mess it's in ! " 

" Yes," said Guy, taking it off, and turning it 
round and roimd upon his finger so as to bring each 
part in turn imder the inspection of his eye ; " it's 
in a pretty state, isn't it ? But come up stairs and 
I'll tell you how it got so." 

And the two mounted the steep stair-case together. 

When they were seated, Guy proceeded to give 
an exact account of what had occurred, which, of 
course, threw Tom into a perspiring state of excite- 
ment. 

" I wish I'd been with you. Muster Guy. There's 
nothing I should have liked so much as to have seen 
you make a mummy of that young Brand ! " 

" Well, I don't think / should like to have gone so 
far as that, Tom," said Guy, half laughing; "but 
I've left my mark on him." 

"Serve him right!" exclaimed Tom. "I wish 
you'd left a dozen 1" 

" Now, Tom," said Guy, seriously, " I want you 
to do me a great favour." 

" What is it. Muster Guy ? say but the word and 
it shall be done ; you know that very welL Do you 
want to make arrangements for a regular set to?" 
" Not exactly," answered the youth, " unless 
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Brand is quite agreeable. Any how, there's time 
enough for that. But it's quite another thing just 
now. The favour I wish you to do me is to change 
rooms with me ; for, feeling as I do, I shall never 
be able to sleep comfortably in the same room vdth 
Awn." 

"But, — Muster Guy 1" began Tom in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

" Ah 1" said the youth despondently, "I was afraid 
you wouldn't like it when I asked you, — so don't 
think any more about it." 

"But it's not that," exclaimed Tom, "it's not 
that at all I mean ; what I wanted to say, only you 
wouldn't let me finish, was, that it isn't at all fit for 
a young gentleman like you. You're as welcome to 
it as my own father would be ; only it's such a poor 
place, — and yours," he added, looking round the 
chamber, " at least your part of it, is so neat and 
nice — with the books and the pictures — that mine 
can't hold a candle to it." 

" I don't want it to. Besides, that's nothing to do 
with it," said Guy, brightening up again, as Tom 
gave this reason for his hesitation ; " nothing at all. 
For if I like to make the change — for the cause I 
told you — and you don't mind it, why who's the 
worse ? It'll be doing me a real kindness." 

"Will it?" said Tom, starting up; "then Tve 
nothing more to say ; we'll move the traps at once." 

And with that he opened the door, crossed the 
landing, plunged into his own room, and putting out 
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his great strength, soon shifted his bed and fumiture 
into the much larger apartment, hitherto occupied 
by Guy. He then procured a broom, and, with the 
greatest care, swept it carefully out ; although, 
thanks to old Susan, both rooms were equally clean, 
but he did it for his own satisfaction. This opera- 
tion being over, he shifted all Guy's things into the 
smaller chamber, and assisted the youth to arrange 
them with the minute interest of a child and all the 
care of a woman, and had the satisfaction, when the 
work was done, to receive a joyful shake of the hand, 
and a look of even warmer thanks from his young 
friend. 

" Good night, sir," said Tom, when the removal 
was quite over, and he closed the door. Opening 
it, however, again, in an instant afterwards, he put 
his round face inside, while an expressive grin 
lighted up all his features, and said, — 

"Won't yoimg Fire -Brand stare when he sees 
there's another man in possession ; my eye I " 

And without waiting for an answer, he again 
closed the door, and, crossing to his new quarters, 
began arranging his fumiture as nearly as possible 
in the way that he had been accustomed to admire 
when he had sat there, evening after evening, taking 
lessons of his young friend. 

Guy, on his part, made such other alterations as 
he thought necessary in his new apartment, and 
then sat down to give a look round and note where 
he might still further improve it. 
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Tom was right ; the room was very inferior to 
the one he had left — inferior, not merely in size 
and convenience, but in having so low a roof that it 
was only along one part of it that even Guy, with 
his comparatively short stature, coidd walk upright. 

It had one window, opening, like those in the 
other chamber, on to a parapet of stone, with the 
difference, that this was at the back of the house, 
while the other faced the street. 

In this difference, however, lay, according to 
Guy's notions, a great advantage, for the place was 
so much qideter and pleasanter for reading — the roar 
of the street only falling upon the ear in a subdued 
manner, like the incessant roll of distant thunder. 

There was but little space between the bed and 
the table, and still less between the latter and his 
box. It would require some study to be able to 
wash himself without bumping his head against the 
ceiling — a lesson which Tom must have been very 
long learning, if one might judge from the numerous 
round marks left upon the plaster. And it would, 
no doubt, be a work of time to learn to dress him- 
self, after his ablutions were over, without dislocat- 
ing his neck or growing round-shouldered. 

Still, in spite of these drawbacks, Guy felt con- 
vinced in his own mind that he should like his new 
quarters infinitely more than the last, if it were only 
to escape from the companionship of young Brand ; 
besides, that it stiU further increased his feeling of 
independence to have a room to himself, however 
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small and mean, where lie could read, or write, or 
indulge his fancies without having them rudely 
broken or dispersed by a coarse word or joke from 
an unsjnnpathetic partner, just as a spider's web, 
with all its beautiful tracery, is utterly destroyed 
and demolished by the ruthless hand of a thoughtless 
child. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of calm content- 
ment that Guy undressed in his new chamber, and 
shut it out from his view by extinguishing his light. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SULKT APPREKTIGE A LITTLE MORE ABOUT THE 

FAMILY A STRANGE LANDSCAPE A NEW ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 
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Q^TJTS first imptdse, on going down to the shop 
next morning, was to walk up to Brand, 
who, with his back to the staircase, stood 
selecting a parcel of books for a country order. 

" Good morning, Brand," said Guy. 

The apprentice made no answer. 

"I'm sorry," said Guy, after a moment's pause, 
" that we should have had a set-to last night ; but, 
if you'U shake hands and be friends again, we'll say 
nothing more about it." 

This proposal met with as little reply as the salu- 
tation. Perhaps Brand thought, as he had had the 
worst of the " set-to," iJiat any offer of reconciliation 
should come from himself. 

Guy felt his face flushing at this contemptuous 
way of receiving his advances ; but he had made up 
his mind to keep down his temper, and he succeeded. 

Perhaps the coolness he showed in its place was 
not calculated to allay the irritation of the appren- 
tice ; yet he, too, from some hidden cause, showed a 
desire not to give way to anger. 
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A reasonable time having elapsed for a reply, and 
none being forthcoming, and as the lad still kept his 
back turned towards the youth, Guy spoke again : 

" Look you, Brand, you quarrelled with me last 
night without any cause, and provoked me into strik- 
ing you ; but I say, I am willing to think no more 
about it if you choose to shake hands." 

No answer. 

Guy continued : " Our set-to was interrupted ; 
but if you want to fight it out, remember, Tm ready 
for you at any time or any place where we're not 
likely to be interfered with, so do as you like." 
Thus speaking, the youth, with a grand sort of air, 
which was half-dignified and half-laughable, turned 
upon his heel and walked into the office. 

Three or four days passed over without a word 
passing between the two. No notice was taken of 
Brand's swollen nose, although it was a prominent 
object enough ; for in those days it was so much the 
custom to settle points of difference with the fist, 
that a black eye or a bruised face excited but little 
attention. 

Guy did not trouble himself very much about this 
sulkiness on the part of the apprentice. During 
working hours he was too much engaged even to 
speak to him had he been so inclined. Except at 
meals, indeed, they never met ; and when there, as 
it was a busy time, they took their food in haste, and 
returned at once to their occupations. In the even- 
ing Brand was off" directly the shutters were up, 
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and Guy either had a stroll in the neighbourhood, 
or retired to his room to read some book lent him 
by the senior clerk, or write a few lines home or to 
Mrs Warkup. 

It may be thought that, as no mention has 
been made of the subject, Guy felt very little cu- 
riosity about the family with which he had, so to 
speak, become connected ; and that he accepted the 
position of being debarred even a sight of any mem- 
ber of it, beyond his master, with singular indiffer- 
ence. 

But, to tell the truth, this was not by any means 
the case. The youth's curiosity was not small; 
neither was he satisfied with Mr BindwelFs jealous 
shutting away of his family from all communication 
with his business-people. 

In order to excuse, in the eyes of our young 
readers, the apparent impertinence of Guy Rivers, 
for presuming to have an opinion on such a subject, 
it will be advisable to say a few words, simply to 
explain the difference which a quarter of a century 
dt so has produced in the mode of life of city men. 

In these our present days — days, where a mer- 
chant or tradesman resides far away from the place 
where his affairs are transacted — it is very natural 
that there should be no link whatsoever between his 
home and the persons that he employs. 

But it was not so at the time of which we are 
treating. The present suburbs of the great metro- 
polis were then so many scattered villages, with 
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I country roads lying between them and the city, an< 

!j which were only reached by a stage-coach or vai 

making occasional journeys. Omnibuses were a 
yet unknown. Eailroads were, of course, not evei 
dreamt of. And the thousand facilities which no^ 
exist for transporting oneself from one extremity o 
the metropolis to the other, were still to be created 
Men of business, therefore, at the period of whicl 
we are speaking, lived in the houses where thei 
occupations were carried on, and most of the peopL 
in their employ found a lodging beneath the sam< 
roof. It was then frequently the custom for mas 
ters to receive their clerks at their tables; thei 
often, indeed, took all their meals together ; and i 
rarely happened, even in the proudest houses, that i 
month would pass over without something like a re- 
union taking place of the entire members of th< 
family and establishment. 

Guy, therefore, had some reason for surprise a 
the strict seclusion in which Mr Bindwell kept hii 
family. Not only, as we have before observed, die 
no communication exist between the business por- 
tion of the house and the residence (it being neces- 
sary to go out at the shop-door and enter by a pri- 
vate door opening on to the street, when desirous ol 
visiting the dwelling), but during the five weeks the 
youth had been in his situation, he had not ever 
heard Mr Bindwell once allude to the family ol 
which he was the head ; while Brand, according tc 
his own showing, had only by chance set eyes upor 
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his master's wife, thougli attached for the last twelve 
months to the establishment, and knew nothing 
whatsoever, beyond the merest gossip, of the other 
inmates of the house. 

In a cautious way Guy had tried to learn whether 
his friend Tom could throw any light upon the sub- 
ject. 

That worthy individual, however, was found to 
be almost as much in the dark as the apprentice 
himself. 

Susan had told him that the " missus," for aU her 
fine dresses and proud ways, was "not a lady;" 
and that the two servants were " disagreeable 
things ; " the cook being a " stuck-up body," who 
pretended to be somebody, especially on Sundays ; 
and that the housemaid was a "forward young 
minx," who'd never come to any good. 

Guy would himself willingly have got more in- 
formation than this out of the old woman, and, per- 
haps, might have tried to do so ; but the fact was, 
Susan was so frightfully deaf, that any question put 
to her had to be uttered in a key loud enough to be 
heard up stairs, and he never had a chance of 
making an inquiry except in the presence of one or 
two others. 

One more ray of intelligence was, however, im- 
parted by Tom to the few scraps of information that 
Guy had succeeded in gleaning, — viz., that the 
" mad woman " (so called by Brand) who occupied 
the second floor, was the only sister of Mr BindweU ; 
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and that her madness, if so it could be styled, wa 
a deep and absorbing grief, the cause of which wa 
unknown to honest Tom. 

It is strange how often in this world we pursui 
an object that persistently elndes our grasp, an< 
which we at last attain without any effort of oui 
own, and when we have even almost dismissed i: 
from our thoughts. 

As long as Guy did bis best to procnre some ac- 
count of the secluded, and to him mysterlouB family. 
the scraps of intelligence be gathered were soarct 
worth the trouble tbey had cost bim ; but when h« 
gave up the matter, as unattainable, it suddenly 
threw itself unsolicited in his way. 

It was a Sunday afternoon ; and as, on the pre- 
vious Sabbath, be bad been permitted to visit hit 
good friend Mrs Warkup, be passed this holy day al 

He bad been to cburcb in the morning, and bad 
taken a walk after dinner ; but having an interesting 
book to finish, which he bad promised to return the 
fallowing day, be made bia walk a short one, and on 
reaching home, retired at once to bis room. 

The day had proved sultry, with but very little 
air stirring, and his chamber, being under the roof, 
was rather close and uncomfortable. 

To prevent feeling too sensibly the oppressive 
effect of the enclosed atmosphere, Guy bad opened 
his window to the fullest extent, and himself getting 
on to the window ledge, which was very broad, he 
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leaned his back against one extremity of it, and 
placed bis feet against the other. 

This elevated position had a double advantage. 
It enabled him to get all the air that was stirring, 
and presented him, when his eyes were fatigued 
with keeping them fixed upon the book, and they 
were raised from the page and allowed to glance 
around, with an extensive prospect. 

Yes, an extensive prospect truly; a landscape 
even if one will, but where not an inch of land was 
to be seen ; where there were no trees, no water, 
no fields, no hedges, no roads ; not even a carriage, 
or a horse or cart, though the din which uprose from 
the streets below, proved that vehicles, at least, were 
not far distant. 

The view before him, extensive as we have de- 
scribed it, and extensive as it truly might be called, 
was made up of totally different elements to those 
which usually compose a landscape. Bricks and 
mortar, tiles and slates, with a sprinkling of stone 
and metal, composed the whole sum ; and yet, if 
closely observed, as Guy remarked it on that Sunday 
afternoon, it was not destitute of variety. 

Quite in the foreground of the prospect, — for it 
was but across the street, — was a sight which formed 
quite a little picture of itself. 

Some enthusiastic lover of gardening, — some 
country-bred citizen it might be, out of whose 
memory the grinding of the town had not entirely 
worn the impression of early life, — had succeeded in 
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cultivating on the roof of his dwelling a parterre of 
flowers. 

It was probable that, grown as they were in pots, 
the earth of which had but little chance of renova- 
tion, and sprinkled as they must have been at every 
instant by the "blacks" which were so abundant in 
the region where they dwelt, they would not bear a 
close inspection with advantage ; but viewed at 
the distance at which Guy beheld them, their leaves 
looked green and their blossoms gay, — a very oasis 
in the waste and desert of dingy red aU round. 

It has been observed, that a great part of the 
picturesqueness of a landscape depends upon the 
irregularity of the soil ; and that the undulating line, 
presented by successive hills and dales, cannot fail 
to be pleasing to the eye. 

The view spread out before the yoimg observer 
on this occasion, possessed these qualities in an 
eminent degree ; yet they signally failed to make 
an agreeable prospect. 

A thousand roofs rose, and feU, and twisted, and 
turned, and stood at every angle for which mathe- 
maticians have invented a name ; but they were 
uninteresting enough notwithstanding. The houses 
themselves were as irregular in height as they were 
various in character, — yet they failed to excite 
pleasure. There was one feature, however, of the 
view thus presented to young Guy, which, when 
once it fully caught his attention, supplied him 
with some amusement, — although the interest it 
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excited in his mind rather arose from a sense of 
oddness than from any other feeling. 

We refer to the extensive army of chimney-pots, 
which, from the youth's lofty seat, were brought 
within complete range of his eye, and that appeared 
marshalled before him in almost every shape that 
human ingenuity had been able to devise for their 
construction. 

Although the tall sugar-loaf form predominated 
to such a degree as to muster not merely in com- 
panies, but entire regiments, differing only in their 
degrees of elevation, the introduction of metal tops, 
for the intended cure of smoky chimneys, had put 
an end for ever to all charge of monotony in respect 
of the shapes of those useful conduits. 

The least fanciful of persons might have likened 
to many strange things the aspects which these 
chimney-pots assumed ; while those whose imagina- 
tions were easily excited, could have created weird 
and curious stories out of their fantastic forms. 

There were some arranged with such perfect re- 
gularity, and that yet differed so in height and 
bore, that Guy compared them to the pipes of a 
colossal organ, to which the boisterous equinoctial 
gales must often have supplied the necessary wind. 
Some, again, appeared with cowls above their heads ; 
and as they swung with every action of the breeze, 
complained and groaned as if in bodily or mental 
pain — like unto monks retired from the world, and 
moaning over the sins and sorrow that it held. 
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There were others which assumed the shape of 
monstrous serpents, writhing and twisting from the 
house-top, as though their extremities were caught 
below, and were being subjected to great torture. 
Guy, as he surveyed them further, and peered 
deeper into their ranks, remarked many of them in 
the shape of letters of the alphabet, so that an im- 
perfect " horn-book " might have been compiled 
from the materials they presented. And he ob- 
served, in more than one instance, rising from the 
roof, a very telescope of chimney-pots drawn out to 
its fullest extent, with the small end visible high up 
in air. 

The youth, during his intervals of reading, had 
remarked all these things, and sometimes smiled at 
the conceits which their appearance created in his 
brain. He had at length fallen into one of his reve- 
ries, where the familiar sights of home rose in his 
mind, and supplied other images in place of those 
actually before him. Unconsciously to himself, he 
began, in a low tone, singing a plaintive air, which 
was a favourite of his mother's, and that had soothed 
him more than once in infancy, as she sat warbling 
it beside his cradle. 

Suddenly, much to his surprise and not a little to 
his alarm — so mysterious did the circumstance ap- 
pear — the notes were imitated by a female voice 
somewhere in his vicinity, and were continued very 
sweetly to the end of the verse, in the middle of 
which he had himself stopped short. 
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Guy might perhaps, in his imagination, have attri- 
buted these sounds to a supernatural source, and, in 
fact, was for the moment inclined to do so ; but all 
such fantastic notions were shortly put to flight by 
the voice striving further to attract his attention by 
the common ejaculation of, " I say ! I say I " repeated 
two or three times successively. 

Stretching his head forward beyond the window, 
he perceived a similar attic casement to his own, 
about half a dozen yards from it ; and saw, between 
some iron bars by which the other window was pro- 
tected, the flutter of a cap-ribbon. 

Still looking in the same direction, he observed a 
hand put out and make a motion, beckoning him, 
while the voice again exclaimed : 

" I say I Do come here, just for a moment ; do ! '* 

Guy hesitated. 

The window whence the voice proceeded was in 
the attic of the private house occupied by his master, 
and the youth had already seen and heard enough 
of Mr Bindwell's domestic economy to feel sure that 
that gentleman would not approve of any communi- 
cation being thus effected. The very fact of the 
window being barred like a convent or a prison, 
proved that he had no wish to have his privacy 
broken into. 

StiQ, the youth was curious to see something of 
one at least of the members of the family ; and, to 
judge from the encouragement held out, this feeling 
was reciprocal in that one instance. 
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So, after hesitating for some little time, during 
winch the voice had repeated its invitation and the 
hand had beckoned more impatiently, Guy allowed 
his legs to find their way outside his window into 
the leaden gutter beneath, along which he gently 
walked until he stood in front of the barred case- 
ment, and face to face with a pretty girl of seven- 
teen. 

" How d*ye do ? " was her first ejaculation, as Guy's 
face caught her eye. ** Are you the young gentle- 
man that's come last ? " 

" Fm very well, thank you," answered Guy to the 
first inquiry ; " and I've been here a little more than 
a month," he replied to the second. Then, putting 
a question in his turn, he said, " Was it you singing 
just now ? " 

" Was it you ?" answered the girl. " I heard some 
one singing a song 1 used to know at home, down in 
the country — a song I haven't heard for many a day 
— and I went on with it. But it was you began it." 

" Yes," said Guy ; "it was one I used to hear at 
home, down at Maidstone." 

"Lor!" exclaimed the girl, "did you come from 
Maidstone, though ? Well, that is funny I for, do 
you know, I came from East Farleigh." 

The fact of their respective birth-places being so 
near made them feel much more at ease with one 
another ; so Guy sat himself down without more ado 
on the shelving slates opposite her window, while 
the girl jammed herself upon her window-sill, as the 
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youth had previously done on his, and held on by 
the bars to keep herself from falling. 

Their relative positions being thus arranged, if not 
to their satisfaction, at least with as near an approach 
to comfort as circumstances would allow, the con- 
versation reopened with fresh vigour. 

" What's your name ? " asked the girl. 

" Guy Rivers," was his answer. " And yours ? " 

" Lucy Prindle ; I'm the housemaid here." 

" I thought so," said Guy ; " and there's a cook, 
isn't there?" 

" Oh, yes ; a nasty, cross thing. But she's gone 
out this afternoon, and I'm quite alone in the house, 
that is, except Madam." 

" Is that your mistress — master's wife ?" 

" Oh, no ; Madam is master's sister. She never 
goes out. Indeed, one very seldom sees her ; for, 
when I do her bedroom she keeps in her parlour, 
and when I do her parlour she goes into her bed- 
room." 

" How strange !" said Guy. 

" Yes, isn't it ? But she is a strange lady — a little 
cracked, they say ; but I don't think that. She 
isn't cross or unkind, and gives very little trouble ; 
although, poor thing, she seems to have trouble 
enough of her own, only one can't tell what it's about. 
She's a widow ; so, perhaps, she's fretting after her 
husband, though she's yoimg enough and rich enough, 
for the matter of that, to get another one." 

Guy volunteering no remark to this observation 
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of the pert housemaid's, she addressed him again; 
for she had no idea of losing the splendid chance thus 
thrown in her way, of having a little gossip. 

She plied him with all manner of questions touching 
himself, his family, the mode in which he obtained 
his situation, how he liked it, and a variety of others 
concerning Tom and the apprentice Brand, and more 
particularly about the latter. 

Guy replied to them all pretty freely, making only 
certain reservations here and there upon matters 
which he did not consider it prudent to divulge; 
and, in return, he used, it must be owned, no scruple 
in makiug inquiries of herself as to all he wished to 
know about the family. 

But with every desire to talk, and to divulge 
whatever secrets the house might have contained, 
she could add very little indeed to what he knew 
already. 

She described Mr Bindwell as being a very irrit- 
able man, and excessively jealous of his wife— 
jealous even of her looking out of the window, or 
leaving the house for five minutes at a time. 

The mistress herself was spoken of by Lucy as 
wearing " splendid dresses," and always wanting to 
go out to show them; for they kept little or no 
company, and she was not satisfied with " making 
herself fine" for her master alone. 

The girl also described her as of comparatively 
low origin, and thirty years at least younger than 
her husband. 
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" And I suppose," said Guy, " he's afraid she'll fly 
away from him over the roof, and that's why he keeps 
your window so barred up." 

" Perhaps it is," answered the girl, " unless," she 
added slyly, " he's afraid some young fellow should 
fly in at it. But, bless mel I don't think any- 
thing of these bars ; they're stupidly put on ; just 
screwed in. I'd have them ofl* in a jiffy if I wanted. 
My father's a carpenter, you see," she added, by way 
of explanation; "and, when I was at home, my 
brother and I used to amuse ourselves with the tools 
till we got quite dab hands." 

A noise, which Guy fancied to come from his 
room, made him glide back swiftly to his window ; 
but, perceiving matters to be all quiet there, he went 
back again to the young housemaid ; for, although 
he was conscious that an intimacy thuS begun was 
not precisely proper, it had a certain romantic 
charm about it which he did not feel, just then, 
strong enough to resist. 

" It was nothing," said the youth, as he resumed 
his seat upon the slates. 

" I'm glad of that," she answered ; " for, if they'd 
found you out, they'd be after sticking bars on to 
your window, and perhaps woTild put in rivets instead 
of screws. Do they let you go out every Sunday, if 
you like ? " 

" I go out to church," said Guy, " and sometimes 
I get half a day to go and see a friend in the Kent 
Road." 
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" Are you going out next Sunday?" she inquired. 

** I think so. Are you ? " 

" Oh, yes ; it's my Sunday out. Would you like 
to take a walk together ? " 

" Very much," said Guy, who felt at that moment 
that he should, but an instant after repented haying 
confessed so much. 

" Well, then, so we will. And a nice long walk 
we'll have, too. Do you know much of London ? " 

"Very little, indeed," answered Guy. " IVe been 
here such a little while, you know." 

" Of course. Well, I don't know much, but IVe 
been to one or two parts — oh, such loves of places I 
I went to Hyde Park once, and to Kensington Gar- 
dens. Ah I that is a splendid place. If it's fine we'll 
go there, shall we ? " 

" Yes, if you like," said Guy, who, though he re- 
gretted having given his consent, was too honest to 
draw back from his word. " What is there to be 
seen there ? " 

" Oh, all sorts of things. They've stalls outside 
on week-days, where they sell nuts, and I don't 
know what besides. But on a Sunday, you know, 
people sit in the arbours, and walk under the trees, 
and row in boats upon the pond, — for there's a 
big pond there, you know, full of fish — and drink 
curds and whey at the lodges; and it is so nicel 
with such pretty smooth grass, you know, and such 
a lot of ladies and gentlemen, all dressed so nicely." 

Lucy was growing quite eloquent about the 
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cHarms of this " lovely place," and was ready to say 
a great deal more about its attractions. What she 
did say was sufficient to excite Guy's curiosity, and 
his desire to hear more ; but both talker and listener 
were compelled, at this point, to suspend their con- 
versation, for Lucy, after turning her head sharply 
round towards the door of her room, exclaimed to 
Guy,- 

"Be off with you as fast as you can ; there's old 
cook coming up stairs ! " 

The youth didn't wait for further warning, but 
gliding from his hard seat, with all the lithesomeness 
and quiet of a cat, he slipped through his own win- 
dow in a few seconds of time. 

He stood there and listened for a good half hour 
afterwards, but beyond a mumbling sound as of two 
persons talking, he could distinguish nothing ; and as 
evening was now fast descending upon London, and 
making even the most gigantic of the chimney-pots 
dim and shadowy, he lighted his candle and resiimed 
his book. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LETTER FROM HOME REFLECTIONS A CYPHERING 

LESSON nrrERRUPTED WHAT CAN IT BE ? 
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Cj^ REAT part of the next week glided by with- 
out any further communication taking place 
between Guy and Lucy. 

For one or two evenings in succession he sat at 
his table with the window open, reading as usual, 
but on the alert for any signal that might be made 
in the direction of her room ; no sound, however, 
which told of her presence there, awakened his at- 
tention; and he was far too prudent, fortunately, 
to venture to her casement. 

His desire to know whether she held him to his 
engagement for next Sunday, meanwhile became 
very great; and although his curiosity, as we have 
already stated, was aroused to see all the beauties 
which she had depicted, he yet hoped that something 
would intervene to prevent their going, as cahner 
reflection convinced him he had been every way 
unwise to yield so easy a consent. 

His thoughts took another direction before the 
week was over, and ran so strongly in their new 
channel, as to absorb, for the time, his whole mind 
and feelings. 
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The cause of this alteration arose from a letter 
received from his sister Sophy ; and, as its contents 
relate to members of Guy's family, to whom the 
reader has already been introduced, and make men- 
tion of events to which it may be necessary hereafter 
to refer, we cannot do better than transcribe the 
letter in full :— 

" HOLLYBANK CoTTAGE, 

^^ August 18 

" My Deas Brother, — ^Your last kind letter con- 
tained such welcome words of your success thus far, 
that I should like — oh I so much — to be able to give 
you agreeable news in turn. But, alas I I fear that 
everything we shall be able to boast of for a long 
time to come, of a pleasant nature, must proceed, 
dear Guy, from you, as there seems faint hope, in- 
deed, of our supplying it. 

"It is not that we have cause to complain of our 
bodily health, a That, thank God, remains in the 
same state as when you left us ; but, as regards our 
peace, our comfort, — I will not even speak of happi- 
ness — those, I fear, have abandoned us entirely. 

" I did not intend, dearest brother, to begin this 
letter despondently. I meant, in return for your 
bright and hopeful lines, to say something of a 
kindred nature; but my hand has unwillingly 
obeyed my feelings, and I will not now destroy its 
work. You mv^t know the sad news sooner or 
later. If I did not write it you now, I should be 
forced to do so by and by ; for I have promised to 

14 
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be the * Chronicler ' of home affairs, as you once 
called me, and it is my duty to record events as they 
occur, however sad and bitter. 

" We are about, then, dear Guy, — how can I write 
the words ? — to quit our home I — to leave the pretty 
cottage where all of us have been bom — where we 
have seen such gladsome faces and passed such 
happy days — the home to which our father brought 
dear mother on their marriage, and told her it was 
a * paradise ' now that she had entered it 1 

"And if we^ dear, fret at the idea of leaving it, what 
must be her sorrow — what her grief? I dread to 
think of it I and yet, she so bravely bears up against 
it all, and tries to console each of us in turn, while 
her own heart must be bursting with want of conso- 
lation, that I despise myself for my little firmness, 
and ask myself again and again if I am worthy of 
such a mother. 

" But you will ask, dear Guy, how it is that we 
should be compelled to leave our home, and yield to 
strangers the land upon which we have grown up, 
and whose every shrub is as familiar to us as the 
faces of one another. 

" The truth is more sad and painful even than our 
loss of home. Father has quarrelled with Messrs 

N . You can guess the cause, so I need not 

explain it more fully. I wish I could as easily cast 
it from my thoughts as I refrain from writing it on 
paper. 

" The loss of his position, therefore, compels us to 
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make a change. And that change is to be indeed a 
great one. Not only do we leave onr house, but we 
are to quit Maidstone also ; and the hope that we 
had of seeing you, at least at Christmas, appears now 
to fade away into the far future. 

" Father has heard that there is a good opening at 
Portsmouth, and he intends starting within a week, 
so that we are already in the midst of the confusion 
which must always attend such a removal. My 
room is a perfect chaos. Every drawer is out and 
on the ground. Every chair is fiUed with things. 
Two boxes already open their huge mouths to 
swallow my wardrobe and little trifling treasures, — 
and the bookshelves you arranged for me are already 
empty and hanging awry. 

" There is a crumb of comfort, dearest brother, in 
the midst of our whoU loafoi distress. The house 
is Tiot to he sold. It was father's first intention to get 
rid of it, so as to have money to start with. But 
the Firm, where he has been so many years, would 
not, in spite of their quarrel, allow him to leave 
without a farthing. They have acted generously — 
nobly, and I honour them for it with my whole 
heart. On leaving, they paid him up to the end of 
the year, and then presented him with another 
year's salary I 

"He was much moved at this kindness, and I believe 
it has done him good every way. It has certainly 
prevented him selling the house. He intends to let 
it, furnished, if he can, — or have the furniture sold. 
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and let it empty. But the other great good it haff 
done is, that he is kinder to all of us than he has 
been for a long time, — he has spoken, you know, 
more like the past days — and he has not forgotten 
himself since it occurred. I feel almost sure that it 
is this happy change which makes dear mother bear 
up so bravely. She hopes, perhaps, by getting him 
away from old scenes, that a new life may be begun 
wherein some of the former happiness vdll be re- 
peated. Oh, how fervently I pray she will not be 
disappointed 1 

" We did hope that he would propose to write to 
you or tell one of us to do so. I even ventured, in 
his hearing, to mention your name. I fancied, from 
the expression of his face, some thought of the kind 
was passing within him; but it went by, and he 
said nothing. Still, dear Guy, he heard your name 
— Tm sure he did — without a frown. Depend upon 
it, a smile will shortly appear upon his features when 
you are spoken of in his presence. 

"And now, dear Guy, I must bring this long epistle 
to a close ; for my candle is burning low and my 
paper is almost exhausted. I must have enough 
left to express how fondly we talk of you, think of 
you, and love you. All send kisses — more than I 
can crowd into my space, for I must have enough 
left to tell you, dear, dear Guy, that I am your 

devoted and affectionate sister, 

" Sophy Rivers. 

" P.S, — ^Dear mother, who sends you her blessing. 
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bids me tell you she is too busy now to write, but 
hopes to do so before leaving; and I, dear Guy, 
will write you again directly we are settled in our 
new quarters. You may depend I will not keep you 
waiting long, for I cannot get a letter from you^ dear, 
until I give you the new address. Adieu." 

To say that Guy pressed this letter to his lips and 
shed tears as he read it, will be simply to prove what 
we hope our readers already know, viz., that he pos- 
sessed a tender and affectionate heart, and dearly 
loved his home. 

When he had read it hastUy through, and had 
somewhat recovered from the emotion that its first 
perusal had caused him, he began to read it afresh, 
and studied almost every sentence it contained. 

The portions relating to his father were those 
which most deeply interested him, and on them he 
lingered even longer and with more intensity than 
on the parts which spoke of the breaking-up of his 
home. 

He rejoiced as he heard of the change spoken of by 
his sister, for he knew too well what that change 
implied ; but, after these generous emotions had 
subsided, the more selfish ones began to make them- 
selves felt. 

"Sol" he argued, "then they have ventured to 
mention my name before my father ; and he has 
heard it without a frovm, I suppose, since I left, 
although Sophy has not told me so before, no one 
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has dared to speak of me. But why ? What have 
I done that they should look upon me as one dead^ 
and whose name may not be mentioned for fear of 
the feelings it will create ? " 

This thought, when once it took possession of 
young Guy, caused him the deepest grief. His heart 
seemed rising into his throat ; and he walked up and 
down beneath the tallest part of the ceiling of his 
room, with his eyes filled with tears, and a sensation 
in his brain as if violent screaming could alone give 
him relief. 

At length he took his place in the window-ledge, 
where the air could play upon his bummg forehead 
and scorched cheeks. 

It was a dark and threatening evening, with oc- 
casional showers of a fine, misty rain, that came 
sweeping over the house-tops with every gust of a 
south-west gale. 

A barrel organ, which was playing some popular 
air in the street below, occasionally made itself heard 
when a lull in the roar of vehicles was combined 
with a pause in the moaning of the wind. 

Common as the tune was, and the instrument 
which gave it utterance, the notes struck some 
chord within him, and changed the current of his 
ideas. 

" Yes, Sophy, dear," he muttered to himself, " he 
shall hear my name with a smile yet ; and, more 
than that, he shall hear it with pride. It shall travel 
to him with the praises of strangers, until he shall 
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long to see me — to take me in his arms, as in the 
old days, and to give me his blessing I " 

He was at his old habit again — dreaming, dream- 
ing. Yonder background of dark cloud, slightly 
lurid below with the reflection of the city lights, 
was to him a curtain whereon the figures of his 
fancy came and vanished, and came again, and 
hurried to and fro, like the shadows in a phantas- 
magoria. 

A tap at his door, followed by the entrance of 
Tom, soon put to flight these airy imaginings, and 
rent his magic curtain in twain as effectually as 
though a sharp instrument had been drawn across 
it. 

Tom's errand, too, was of a nature to prevent 
most completely the renewal of such fancies. Guy 
had promised to give him a lesson in arithmetic, the 
sixth or seventh of a series ; and, as they were to 
tackle that evening some of the intricacies of " re- 
duction,*' there was little chance of the youth being 
able to abstract his mind from that very practical 
employment. They had spent a good hour at the 
work, and were on the point of giving over for the 
night. The air proving chilly, the window had been 
closed, and it occasionally shook beneath the pressure 
of the wind as the gale swept down over the opposite 
parapet, and sighed and moaned uneasily among the 
roof-tops and chimneys. 

The little table was just beneath the casement, 
and Tom sat immediately fronting it, with his heavy 
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coarse features, made less attractive than usual from 
excitement, poring over the slate. 

Guy was at the side, with his left arm supporting 
his head, his sandy hair falling over and almost 
covering his hand. 

His back was turned to the window ; and, with a 
smile upon his face, he sat looking intently at Tom, 
who was labouring almost harder at dragging a few 
insignificant figures into order than if he had been 
shouldering a hundredweight of goods at a time. 

" I can't make it out, sir," said Tom, at last, raising 
his head from the slate and wiping the moisture from 
his forehead. 

" How is that ?" inquired Guy. " Let me see ;" 
and he put forth his hand to take the slate from his 
willing but not very bright pupil. 

An exclamation of alarm, however, from his com- 
panion, made Guy again raise his eyes to Tom's face, 
which he observed to be deadly pale ; while, with 
his mouth half open and his eyes staring wide, he 
sat rigidly gazing at the window. 

Guy's looks naturally followed in the same direc- 
tion ; but nothing met his view save the black panes 
of the glass, with the glimmering reflection of the 
tallow candle on the table appearing in the centre. 

" What I What I" inquired Guy ; " what is it ?" 

" It was ... it was there I " said Tom, 
trembling in every limb — " there 1 — but it's . . . 
it's gone now." 

" But what was it?" asked Guy. 
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" Oh I . . . I ... I don't know . . . 
It was a face . . . two eyes . . . oh I " 

And Tom closed his own eyes as if to shut out 
the vision. 

Guy could only gather from this broken account 
that some figure had appeared at the window ; but 
being of a disposition which always prefers discover- 
ing a natural cause for any appearance, in preference 
to a super-naiuial one, he managed, in spite of the 
trepidation into which the change in Tom's manner 
had thrown him, to say with a smile : 

" Well, Tom, I suppose it was a cat !" 

Tom was not yet sufficiently recovered to be even 
indignant at this ridiculous supposition, so only 
shook his head, but with an air which resolutely re- 
jected the explanation. 

" Thieves, then, perhaps," said Guy, going to- 
wards the window, opening it and looking out. 

There was no appearance outside of either cats or 
thieves ; besides that the latter, as Tom afterwards 
argued, couldn't be moving about without making, 
at least, some noise, audible to the two who were 
sitting immediately beneath the roof. 

Guy endeavoured to gain from Tom, when he 
was somewhat recovered from his shock, what it was 
that he had really seen, which had caused his alarm. 
The account was not a lucid one, and was doubtless 
exaggerated by the fears of the narrator ; but Tom 
declared that, on suddenly raising his eyes to the 
window, he perceived a figure all in white, occupy- 
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ing the whole space of the casement, while two eyes, 
which glistened like stars, were peering in upon the 
two as they sat there engaged, and particularly fixed 
themselves upon Tom. That while he was staring 
at the apparition with all his might, it suddenly 
melted into air, "just, for all the world," said Tom, 
" like smoke." 

" And smoke, no doubt, it was, Tom," said Guy, 
jumping at once at his own comparison. 

" Not a bit of it, sir," said Tom resolutely, " no 
smoke ever looked like that." 

" But you said just now, Tom, that it e^ look like 
smoke." 

" Oh I" answered Tom, in that calm, logical 
manner that is so peculiar to mankind, when find- 
ing argument is of no avail ; " that wasn't no smoke; 
besides, smoke hasn't got a pair of eyes, — like those 
eyes." 

" But Tom, now," said Guy, in his most persuasive 
tone ; ^' if it wasn't smoke, and wasn't a thief, and 
wasn't a cat, what do you think it was ?" 

" What do I think it was," said Tom, repeating 
the words, as people are apt to do when they are 
not prepared with an answer, and want time to find 
one ; " Ah, that's another thing. I think. Muster 
Guy," he continued, dropping his voice to a whisper, 
and leaning across the table to his companion, but 
with his eyes still fixed, as by a species of fascina- 
tion, on the window ; — "I think, Muster Guy, it was 
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But there, after looking warily round the room, 
he stopped short, looked a shade paler, nodded his 
head sagaciously, and added : " Well, never mind 
what I think. I needn't make you uncomfortable, 
Muster Guy, by telling you what I think." 

" But you make me a good deal more uncomfort- 
able by holding your tongue, Tom," said Guy. 

But it was of no use ; Tom would say no more. 
The lesson, however, was effectually finished ; and 
as it was getting late, the two shortly after separated. 

As soon as Tom left the room, Guy proceeded 
again to the window, which he cautiously opened 
and looked out. 

All was silent and dark. 

" Now / think, too," muttered Guy, as he stood 
for a few minutes at the open casement, " that it 
was neither smoke, nor a thief, nor a cat; but a 
saucy girl, whose name is very like Lucy. But 
what a bold thing she must be ! And how did she 
get those bars away from her window ? I suppose 
she wanted to speak to me about Sunday. — ^Well, 
to-morrow's Saturday, so that if I don't see her then, 
there won't be much chance of our meeting. So 
much the better ; for I begin to think, if she's a girl 
to play these tricks, she'U be getting herself into 
trouble, and me too. But who'd have thought that 
Tom, that brave Tom, who doesn't care for the 
biggest man that ever stepped, and who wouldn't 
run away from three, would get so frightened at 
sight of a white dress and a pair of dark eyes I " 
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This idea led on to a whole train of others, which 
occupied some time in passing through his mind. 

The procession was stopped by half-a-dozen clocks 
suddenly banging out the hour of eleven. Guy 
looked towards Lucy's window. There was no light 
shining there, nor had he seen any, indeed, from tlie 
first moment of his opening his own. 

Should it not have been Lucy, after all I ! 

This idea, — he knew not why, — made him feel 
uneasy, while a sensation appeared at the roots of his 
hair, just as if ice had been suddenly applied to them. 
He closed his window, perhaps a little quicker than 
usual ; bolted it with care, and found himself looking 
at it more than once, as he imdressed and got into 
bed. 

No cause for alarm, however, disturbed his 
slumbers. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

MRS BINDWELL A VISIT TO THE " SPARROW AND POST ** 

AN EVENING CALL THE INTRODUCTION. 

ATURDAY passed over and Sunday morning 
came without the slightest intimation from 
Lucy that she intended keeping her engage- 
ment, and without any explanation being given of 
the mysterious visitant that had so upset the equani- 
mity of Tom. 

Guy began to fancy that his humble friend had 
been the victim of a delusion, and ventured, when 
they were discussing it on the morning after the 
event, to tell him so. 

Tom was obstinate, however, in his unbelief, and 
Guy refrained from pressing the matter too closely. 

The youth kept on the look-out for the forward 
housemaid on his way to and from church, but 
without success. He purposely lingered on his re- 
turn to give her a chance of seeing him, all to no 
purpose. 

But though he failed in catching a glimpse of the 
maid, his watchfulness was rewarded by a sight of 
the mistress — or, at least, so he deemed to be, the 
gaily-dressed'woman who, leaning on Mr Bindwell's 
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arm, passed him as he was slowly retracing his 
steps homewards. 

Determined to have a good look at her, he crossed 
the road, and walking rapidly down the street, 
managed to meet them face to face as they were 
entering the private door. 

Her appearance quite corresponded with the ac- 
counts he had hitherto heard of the lady. She was 
tall, stout, and handsome, with rather a high colour 
on her cheeks, which were shaded by ringlets of 
rich brown hair ; but her features were large and 
somewhat coarse, and altogether, in spite of her rich 
dress of figured silk and bonnet of fine lace and 
ribbon, she did not, Guy thought, look " the lady." 
She appeared young enough to be Mr BindwelFs 
daughter, and she courted admiration as she swept 
along in a marked and decided manner. 

Guy saw them enter by the private door, and then 
himself obtained admittance at the other. 

Having already the day previous obtained per- 
mission to take a few hours' holiday, Guy, immedi- 
ately after dinner, disposed himself for a walk to the 
Old Kent Road, where tea and smiles and a ready 
welcome were waiting him with Mrs Warkup. 

These little visits were treats to both of them, but 
especially to the worthy landlady, who looked for- 
ward to their recurrence with all the eagerness of a 
schoolboy counting the days to the vacation. 

It was astonishing to see how completely Guy had 
taken hold of her affections. It has been elsewhere 
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observed that the youth^s appearance was so far from 
prepossessing to a casual observer, that some persons, 
on seeing him for the first time, might even exclaim, 
" What a plain-looking lad I " and that it was neces- 
sary to know him well before appreciating his cha- 
racter and qualities. 

Through a happy chance that very plainness, by 
reminding Mrs Warkup of her own poor boy, had 
first awakened her sympathies in his favour, and 
when once they were gained, Guy*s progress in her 
heart was sure to be great and lasting. Had he 
been indeed her own son she could not have received 
him more affectionately, or inquired with deeper in- 
terest into his welfare and comfort. That interest 
was displayed strongly before they parted in the 
evening; for, after questioning him for the second 

■ 

or third time, as to how he got on, and whether he 
was comfortable, she said, " Because, you know my 
dear, you needn't stop there another day without 
you like. This is your homej you know, where 
you'll always find your old mother with open arms 
ready to receive you." 

Guy had indeed cause to be grateful for such love 
and such support, and grateful he undoubtedly felt. 
Still, we are all apt in this world to attribute to our 
own merits, and goodness, and what not, the success 
which attends our efforts and the happiness which 
falls to our share, and think sometimes even then 
that our recompense should be greater and our 
felicity more complete than they actually are. ^ 
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Our friend Guy was no exception to this rule. 
Things appeared to be so smiling, and his success 
hitherto had been so easy, that he deemed the sun 
of fortune, which had just risen upon him, was to go 
on shining and increasing in power without a cloud 
to t^im its lustre, and was unwilling to believe that 
skies so serene and promising could ever be black- 
ened by a storm. 

Need we say that he was grievously mistaken ? 

Although Guy Rivers feU into the common error 
of overrating his own excellence, he had really too 
much good sense to allow so ridiculous a notion to 
prevent him taking his usual pains with any work 
he had in hand. 

He remained just as attentive, and quite as in- 
dustrious as ever; and,- during the few weeks he 
had been hitherto employed at Mr Bindwell*s, had 
made such good use of his time as thoroughly to 
master all the details of his duties, and to get 
a tolerable insight into the general working of the 
business. 

Nay, more. Mr Ruggles' state of health was such 
as to render him sometimes incapable of application ; 
and through entrusting to the junior clerk on these 
occasions part of his own work, the latter, from his 
natural quickness, became shortly quite as able to 
perform it as Mr Ruggles himself. It was precious 
knowledge that he so acquired; and, as it was his 
nature thus to glean it, before many years had flown 
over his head, he was in a position to endorse, from 
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his own experience, the great tniths, that no trea- 
sure is packed in so small a compass as knowledge, 
and that no man shall say until he reaches the end 
of his career what sort of information can be deemed 
useless to him. 

Guy was alone in his attic that evening, and the 
weather was as calm as on the Friday previous it 
had been boisterous. 

Tom was absent, having been sent with a parcel 
to the other end of the town. Brand was also away, 
probably at his usual resort, the public-house. Mr 
Buggies, who had rooms a few doors lower down 
the street, had gone into them until shutting-up 
time ; and the old housekeeper was in the regions 
below. 

The youth, therefore, was the only person in the 
upper part of the house, and had preferred sitting 
in his own chamber to the office, because it was a 
greater relief to his spirit to read his book in the 
quiet of his room, than surrounded by objects which 
reminded him too strongly of the labours of every 
day. 

He sat opposite the window — which was open— 
with his head reposing in both his hands, while his 
elbows were rested on the table. 

So deeply was he interested in his favourite 
occupation — reading — that he did not hear a pit-a- 
pat step come stealing along the leaden gutter; and 
so fixedly were his eyes bent upon the page, that 
they did not see a female figure cautiously approach, 
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peer into the room, and then seat herself upon his 
window-sill. 

She probably would have remained there a con- 
siderable time without discovery by the studious 
youth ; but, becoming herself impatient after a 
couple of minutes had elapsed, she exclaimed,— 

" Well 1 some folks are fond of reading." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Guy, starting up in alarm. 
But, perceiving at once the laughing face of Lucy, 
he concluded with, "How you startled me I" 

"Ugh!" she ejaculated, in a sort of gnmt, "you 
seem to want startling ; poring over those books, 
just as if you hadn't enough of them down stairs." 

" Well," said Guy, " you see I don't prefer them 
to talking to you;" at the same time closing the 
volume, and seating himself on the table opposite 
his aerial visitor. 

Having sat there an instant, he said, " But how 
in the name of fortune did you get here?" 

" How ? why the way I told you I should, if I 
felt inclined; and I did feel inclined for reasons 
known to myself, and which, perhaps, I'll tell you. 
A great stupid that carpenter must have been, to be 
sure, who put up those bars. Why, I got an old 
knife, as I couldn't find a screw-driver, and had 
them off in a twinkling." 

" And when did you do that ? " asked Guy. " I've 
been sitting here for a quarter of an hour, and 
haven't heard the least noise." 

" How should you, with your nose in that book ? 
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But I didn't take the screws out to-night. I got the 
bars off last Thursday; and Friday night I — " 

" You came and peeped in at the window/' inter- 
rupted Guy, eagerly, — for it was a relief to know it 
was she, — "and nearly frightened Tom out of his 
wits." 

" Did I, though I " exclaimed Lucy, laughing mer- 
rily. " One would think he'd never seen a woman 
before. I suppose he took me for a sperrit, or some- 
thing of that sort." 

"A pretty solid one I" said Guy, as he looked at 
her plump figure. 

" Don't you be impertinent, sir!" said Lucy, with 
a jerk, which nearly pitched her off her balance into 
the room. Indeed, but that Guy stepped forward to 
her assistance, she would most probably have fallen. 

" Why didn't you keep your promise yesterday ?" 
asked Guy, with a laugh, as soon as both had re- 
sumed their places. 

" Because I wanted to go somewhere else," 
answered the girl, slyly ; then said, while she looked 
still more sly, " with somebody else, that I shan't tell 
you." 

" Oh, very well," observed Guy, with assumed in- 
difference, " he's quite welcome." 

"You say so, do you?" asked the girl; "but I 
don't believe you, for all that." 

Changing her tone almost immediately afterwards, 
she said : " But I mustn't lose any more time here ; 
I want you to come with me." 
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"To go with you!" repeated Guy, in a tone of 
surprise. 

" Yes, to go with me," answered the girl, mimick- 
ing his tone ; " that is," she added, " if you're not 
afraid." 

" Oh, I'm not afraid, for the matter of that," said 
the youth boldly ; "but where are we to go to ?" 

" My missis wants to speak to you." 

" To speak to me I " repeated Guy. 

"Bless the boy, yes!" said the girl impatiently. 
" How he picks up one's words. If you must know, 
then, I'll tell you that my missis wants to see you 
to deliver a message for her ; and you're to come 
with me into the house." 

" Which way ?" asked Guy, with surprise. 

" Well, not by the street-door, I should say," 
said Miss Lucy, who seemed very ready with her 
tongue. 

" Then I suppose you mean," observed Guy, " that 
we're to go in at the window you came out of. And 
how if my master sees me ? " 

" Oh, there's no fear of that. He's gone out to 
dinner, and won't be home tiU I don't know what 
time ; — and when he does come, it'll be mighty 
little seeing with him, I should say. And cook's 
out, too, for a holiday ; and Madam has gone to bed. 
So come along and don't be after losing any more 
time." 

With that Lucy quitted her station at Guy's 
window, and began creeping back towards her own. 
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Guy hesitated for an instant. He felt that this 
strange proceeding was certainly wrong, but it had a 
sort of wild charm about it that interested him, in 
spite of himself. Besides, he reflected, that if he 
refused to go, Lucy would set it down to cowardice, 
as she had a little before hinted, — and the idea of 
being thought a coward by the young housemaid, 
was more than his youthful philosophy could bear. 
Before, therefore, she had reached her own window, 
Guy was behind her. 

The removal of the bars was most complete. But 
the artful girl had taken all precautions against 
discovery on the part of a person casually entering 
her room. By means of an old fork, she had so 
enlarged the holes for the screws, that she could re- 
move and replace them with her fingers, so that, 
after taking her stroll " upon the tiles," she could 
return to her chamber, and, in the course of a 
minute or two, make the window as apparently 
secure as when first the bars were put across it. 

Guy having been made to laugh at this cunning 
arrangement, although the explanation, to tell the 
truth, made him feel rather apprehensive of the girl 
who was its author, she showed him the way into 
her room, by seating herself on the window-sill, — 
turning round by the aid of her hands, as on a pivot, 
and letting herself down on to a chair inside, as soon 
as her feet had reached the proper place. 

Guy, directly the way was clear, went through 
with a spring, and alighted on the floor with a bump. 
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"Don't make such a row!" exclaimed the free- 
spoken Lucy, " or you'll be after waking Madam. 
She's a light sleeper. I suppose missis is in the 
parlour, as I don't see her here. Just stop a bit and 
I'll go and see." 

And with that she left the room. 

Guy's love of order was somewhat scandalized by 
the appearance of the chamber into which he had 
been thus strangely introduced ; the more, as he 
called to mind the neatness, cleanliness, and pretty 
arrangement of his sisters' rooms at home. 

It was true that the class of life was a different 
one, but Guy thought that even a housemaid, and 
particularly so pretty a one, could hang or fold up 
her dresses instead of heaping them anyhow upon 
a chair or box, and might wash the covers upon the 
chest of drawers and table, even if she had to dry 
them upon the tiles, rather than let them get black 
with grease and soot. Dried anyhow and any- 
where, they would be better, he considered, than left 
as they were. He thought also, that one or two 
articles he saw carelessly heaped together, would 
not be injured, — but the reverse, — by the appli- 
cation of a needle and thread as weU as a little 
soap. 

If Lucy could have divined his thoughts, she 
would, perhaps, have called him, as his sisters at 
home were apt to do, " the old bachelor," with the 
addition of a Httle stronger language ; but when she 
came back into the room, she gave herself no time 
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for guessing riddles, but, seizing the candle, told him 
to follow her. 

This he did, according to her injunctions, with aU 
possible wariness, in order to make no noise while 
passing the various doors. The task was compara- 
tively easy, for the stairs themselves were solid, and 
uttered no creaking sound, and they were, moreover, 
covered with a thick carpet and stair-cloth, which 
most effectually deadened the foot-fall. 

Lucy, in dumb show, recommended even stricter 
silence on reaching the second floor, — as it contained 
the apartments occupied by Madam, Mr Bindwell's 
sister ; and still descending, they reached the first 
storey, where she tapped at one of the broad doors 
that appeared upon the landing. 

Guy heard the usual exclamation of, " Come in," 
with more trepidation than was consonant with his 
nature, which was of too firm a kind to take alarm 
at trifles. But somehow, he felt that the whole affair 
was not right, and therefore had not a clear con- 
science in what he was about. 

He had tried to satisfy his scruples at first, by 
arguing that, after all, it was to obey his master's 
wife that he had taken this step, and it was to do 
her pleasure that he had entered his master's dwell- 
ing. But although he would fain have believed in 
the cogency of his reasoning, he found, in spite of 
himself, a score of objections to his own argument ; 
and as he stood for those few seconds upon the soft 
mat at the parlour-door, waiting with Lucy for per- 
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mission to enter, he heartily wished himself back in 
his own room, and despised his weakness for yield- 
ing so ready a consent to the girFs invitation. 

But it was too late now to retreat. The " Come 
in" was followed up by Lucy's opening the door, 
and ere Guy had a chance of offering any of his ob- 
jections, even if he could find one ready to his hand, 
he found himself introduced into a well-furnished 
room, and in presence of the lady he had seen the 
day before, when leaning upon Mr Bindwell's arm, 
on their way from church. 





CHAPTER XX. 

THE INTERVIEW AN EMBASSY " LARK COTTAGE" 

MISTER SMITHERS. 

iH ! this is the lad, is it ? " said the lady, on 
the entrance of Guy, tinder the auspices 
of the housemaid. 

Guy made his bow, and then raised his eyes to the 
speaker. 

She certainly was very handsome. Her eyes, of 
a dark hazel, were shaded with long lashes, and 
evenly set beneath regular and well-defined eye- 
brows, and her white forehead looked the more 
dazzling from its contrast with the rosy colour of 
her cheeks and the glossy brown of her profuse 
curls. 

But there was nothing refined or delicate in her 
appearance, manner, or voice. In person she was 
large and imposing. Capacious as was the chair in 
which she sat, she seemed to more than fill it ; and 
when she moved and spoke, it was in an abrupt and 
masculine way, that could not certainly be called 
winning. 

Guy observed aU this in the course of his conversa- 
tion with her, and would fain have examined with 
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equal attention the room in which he stood, for it 
looked at once rich and comfortable in its decora- 
tions and furniture ; but, besides that the four candles 
on the table only allowed a good view of the lady 
herself, Guy's attention was kept so employed during 
the short interview that he had no opportunity of 
getting a minute survey. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Lucy in a pert tone, in reply 
to Mrs Bind well's interrogative remark, " this is 
young Mr Guy Rivers, master's new clerk." 

" Very well, Lucy, that will do. I'll caU you 
when I want you." 

Lucy received the hint to quit the room with a 
kind of half-smile, and took good care, as she did so, 
to leave the door ajar. Indeed, Guy plainly heard 
her breathing on the mat outside, while she listened 
to all that was going on within. 

When the door had apparently closed, Mrs Bind- 
well leant forward to Guy, with her elbow on the 
table, and looking him full in the face, said, 

" I sent for you here because my servant told me 
I might trust you." 

" I hope you may, ma'am," answered Guy. " I 
always wish to do my duty to my master in all things." 

This remark did not seem quite to satisfy the lady, 
for a slight frown passed over her featui*es as Guy 
uttered it. After a little pause, she said, "Oh, of 
course, I don't doubt that ; " and then added, with a 
smile meant to be irresistible, but which the youth 
somehow did not admire, " but what I want you to 
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do now is something for your master's wife, and not 
for your master. Do you understand ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, certainly," said Guy ; " and I shall 
be very pleased to be of any use to you." 

" But may I trust you ? " inquired the lady. 

"To be sure you may, ma'am ; for I suppose you 
wouldn't ask me to do anything my master didn't 
Hke." 

Again that same frown passed over the lady's face, 
and again it faded away. Guy thought the smile 
which followed it was forced, as she said, " I am 
glad to see you are so faithful to your master ; it's 
quite right you should be. But what I sent for you 
about has nothing to do with him — nothing at all. 
The fact is, I ... ." and there she hesitated a moment, 
and then went on rapidly, but with a little heightened 
colour, " The fact is, I want you to take a letter from 
me to — to a poor relation, and to bring me back an 
answer ; only as my — my relation and Mr Bind well 
are not on very good terms, I don't wish you to say 
anything about it to him. Don't you see ? " 

Guy saw no great harm in that ; so he answered 
readily, " Oh yes, ma'am, I'll do it with pleasure. 
Is it far?" 

" Well, it is a little distance, for he lives at Bays- 
water. Do you know where that is ? " 

" No, ma'am, but I dare say I'll find it out." 

" That's right," said the lady, this time with a 
genuine smile, adding, " and I shall not forget to 
give you something for your trouble." 
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" Oh, I don't want that, ma'am," said Guy ; " Fd 
much rather do it without. But there's one thing — if 
it's so far, how am I to get time enough to do it in?" 

The lady at once suggested that he should get 
permission to go out for a few hours early on the 
following evening, when he would be able to get 
back in time to deliver his message before he went 
to bed. 

This being arranged, the letter was put into his 
hands, with many cautions not to let it be seen by 
anybody until he delivered it to the person for whom 
it was intended. He was particularly warned not 
to mention to a living soul that he had ever been 
into the house, or been sent of an errand by any 
person in it ; and, above all, not even to notice or 
recognise her if by any chance he should meet her 
in the street. 

The necessary promises having been duly made, 
for young Guy saw no great harm at the time in ac- 
ceding to her wishes, Lucy was summoned to serve 
him with some cake and wine. 

The quickness with which the maid answered the 
bell proved to Guy that she could not have been 
very far off; and he was confirmed in this notion a 
few moments after, on leaving the room, for when he 
refused to reveal to her anything of what had passed 
between her mistress and himself, she said, in her 
usual free and easy way, 

" Well, young man, I dare say I know as much 
as you could tell me, so you may keep your secrets " 
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(" secrets " being pronounced with a jerk of her nose 
and chin into the air), — " you may keep your secrets, 
I say, to yourself." 

" The secrets are not mine, you see, Lucy," ex- 
plained Guy, in a persuasive tone. 

"Pooh!" was the only answer which the pert 
housemaid vouchsafed to this remark. 

" Well, good night, Lucy," said Guy, as he clam- 
bered through her window and looked back at her 
from the roof; "I suppose I shall see you again 
to-morrow ? " 

" Be off with you," she said, " and a good rid- 
dance;" muttering to herself as Guy creeped to- 
wards his own room, "He isn't half the fellow I 
took him for — to go away like that, and not even 
let me see the letter ! " 

This closeness of Guy's evidently woimded her 
vanity, for she began putting the screws into their 
holes in a vicious kind of way, as if she required 
some vent to her feelings. Suddenly, however, be- 
fore she had completed her work, she put her head 
through the only unguarded space, and called out 
to Guy, " I say I " in a tone loud enough to attract 
his attention. 

"What is it? " he inquired, coming back. 

" Why, if youVe any message to bring to-morrow 
night, don't you think of coming near the window 
unless you see a white cloth hanging over the bars." 

"I won't forget," said Guy; and with that he 
disappeared into his own chamber. 
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And when he got back, and all the while he was 
undressing, he thought and conjectured, and thought 
again, about the strangeness of what had transpired 
— the promise he had made, — the impression pro- 
duced on him by his interview with his master's 
wife ; and a variety of other matters springing, not 
unnaturally, from the events of the last few hours. 

He took the letter from his pocket and read the 
address, written in a cramped uncertain hand — 
" Mister Smithers, Lark Cottage, Bayswater Road," 
and wondered whether Mister Smithers at all resem- 
bled Mrs B. He replaced it again with care, and 
began conjecturing how it was that Mister Smithers 
and Mr Bindwell didn't agree. As he could of 
course make nothing of that, not having as yet seen 
the person, his meditations took a different direc- 
tion, and he found himself wondering why Mrs 
Bindwell had pitched upon him to be her messen- 
ger, and what could make Lucy tell her that he 
could be trusted, when she knew about as much of 
him as he did of Lucy. 

This subject being one flattering to his vanity, 
occupied him a longer time than any of the pre- 
ceding had done; so long, indeed, that he fell 
asleep with it still in his thoughts, and dreamed 
that Mrs Bindwell and Lucy, and Mrs Bindwell's 
cook, whom he had never seen, were all on their 
knees, thanking him for some imaginary service 
which he had rendered them, and that was too great 
to be thanked in any other way. 
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Guy turned over in his mind next morning what 
would be his best excuse to obtain the needful time 
required for so long a walk; for he had already 
discovered, by means of the map, the ground he 
would have to traverse to reach the Bayswater Road. 

Good luck, as he chose then to deem it, relieved 
him of his perplexity ; for he was far too honest to 
think of inventing an untruth, and he was appre- 
hensive that he could not get away without giving 
a reason for his request. 

A small parcel had to be delivered at the farther 
extremity of Oxford Street, and Guy at once re- 
quested permission to take it, as he wanted a walk 
in that direction. 

Mr Ruggles complied without difficulty, and di- 
rectly after tea the youth set out. 

The part of London to which he directed his 
steps, although far from wearing the appearance of 
wealth and grandeur which now distinguishes the 
locality, was still so fine and airy in comparison with 
the more confined part of the town where he re- 
sided, that young Guy was struck with astonishment 
and admiration. 

He lingered for a few minutes with delight, to see 
the carriages roll past him, filled with richly-dressed 
ladies ; and he was alike astonished and charmed 
with the numbers of ladies and gentlemen on horse- 
back and on foot, who then, as now, thronged the 
roads and avenues of the leafy park. 

Mindful, however, of his errand, he walked the 
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quicker when he could tear himself away, and found 
fresh food for admiration in the grand houses which 
he passed by in his search for the particular one 
known as Lark Cottage. 

He had to search long, nor could any of the few 
persons he now met give him any information to 
assist him. 

At a spot where the road got very solitary, the 
tall trees of the enclosed park being on one side, 
while an open tract of flat ground extended for 
many acres on the other, his attention was drawn 
to a dilapidated building, so covered with bills and 
stencilled advertisements, that if it had not been for 
sundry shattered frames, showing where windows 
once had existed, he would have had some difficulty 
to determine that it had ever been used for a human 
habitation. 

What a strange thing, he thought, it is to see how 
quickly a ruined old house breaks out all over in 
" bills," when the life is gone from it ! It is just 
for all the world like a decayed tree in the woods. 
As soon as the poor old trunk has ceased to put 
forth its leaves, the fungi and mosses begin to grow 
about it, until you can hardly make out the nature 
of the substance from which they spring. 

Smiling at his own conceit, he was turning away 
to pursue his inquiries, when near a wicket-gate 
hard by, which led into an ill-kept market garden, 
he perceived, half obliterated by time, the words 
" Lark Cottage," inscribed upon a sunken post. 
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Guy thought, at first sight, that the cottage itself 
had disappeared, for he failed to perceive for some 
time anything that could be taken for a human 
dwelling ; and when at length he reconciled to his 
mind that the long, low-browed, one-storey'd tene- 
ment which he discovered at the end of a walk 
formed of flints and cinders, was a real habitation 
for the shelter of his fellow-creatures, he could not 
help fancying that it had much more the appearance 
of extensive pig-styes, belonging to one or other of 
the mansions he had passed a little before, than an 
independent family dwelling. 

From all Guy had heard of Mrs Bindwell, and 
from the judgment he had himself formed of that 
lady, he was induced to believe that she was of 
rather low origin, and was at all events of inferior 
extraction to her husband. For the same reasons, 
he naturally supposed that her connections must be 
obscure, and v/ould be found occupying a poor posi- 
tion in life. 

Still, in spite of these conjectures, he was not 
prepared to find any one of her relatives living in 
so miserable a hut as the one he had now before 
him. Indeed, he hesitated for some minutes to 
believe, with the name before his very eyes, that 
he had reached his destination. But at length, con- 
cluding there was no likelihood of two cottages of 
the same name being found in the locality, he raised 
the latch of the wicket-gate and walked in. 

The appearance of the cottage did not improve as 
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he drew near to it. Heaps of rubbish and manure, 
which emitted a nauseous smell, were lying within 
a few yards of the dingy windows; and a pond, 
covered with chickweed, and that looked stagnant 
enough to poison the whole district, was scarcely 
further removed. 

The windows themselves were so extraordinary a 
piece of patchwork, that, considered simply as an 
effort of patient industry, they were really remark- 
able. Originally fitted with diamond panes, scarcely 
more than three of that shape were now left in their 
places, the remainder, as they fell out, having been 
supplied with odd bits of glass, apparently from the 
forcing-frames, for many displayed those huge knobs 
or knots which are only used for the very com- 
monest purposes. It was probable that this strange 
medley of odds and ends prevented the windows 
ever undergoing any cleaning process, for no hand 
could have been raised to polish them for many a 
long day, and the spiders pursued their natural avo- 
cations in each corner without fear of disturbance. 

The door had once upon a time been adorned 
with a rustic portico, over which the "virgin's 
bower" and the jessamine lovingly entwined their 
slender boughs, and saluted those who went in and 
out with their delicious perfume. 

The ruins of the portico stood there yet, but the 
latter had ceased to be an adornment ; and the poor 
and ragged parasitic plants, ruthlessly dragged from 
their supports, could not even make their sweet 
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breath perceptible in the fetid atmosphere which 
preyailed all roiind. 

Surely^ thought Guy, as he drew nearer, the house 
must be deserted. No human creatures could live 
here and let the place so run to waste. 

He did not perceive that two pairs of eyes were 
at that moment peering at him through the cleanest 
pane of glass, and were trying to discover his errand 
by a minute examination of his person. 

Satisfied apparently by the scrutiny, the door, as 
he knocked at it, was cautiously opened, and a 
woman, about forty years of age, with a hard sallow 
face, black hair, and an exceedingly dirty cap, ap- 
peared on the threshold, and inquired his business. 

" Is this Mr Smithers' ? " asked Guy, by way of an- 
swer. 

"And suppose it was," answered the woman, 
" What might you want with him ? " 

"I have a letter for him," rejoined Guy, " from a 
lady — Mrs Bindwell." 

" Oh ! she has written at last, has she ? " said the 
woman, in a sneering tone. " Well, you may come 
in." 

With that she opened the door sufficiently wide 
for Guy to enter ; and as soon as he had done so, 
she carefully locked and bolted it. 

This proceeding was not of a kind to make him 
feel particularly comfortable, more especially when 
he looked about him and saw the miserable state of 
the apartment. 
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The dirty boards were not only naked of carpet 
or rug, but were broken into boles big enough for 
the foot to pass through ; they appeared, besides, in 
many places begrimed with dirt, but owing to the 
dim light which foxmd its way through the miser- 
able casements before described, most of their im- 
perfections were doubtless hidden. 

The walls and ceiling had once been whitewashed, 
but the smoke of many winters, which had puffed 
out from the ill-constructed chimney, had dyed it of 
a deep dingy yellow. 

A table and three chairs constituted the sole 
moveable furniture. There was a dresser opposite 
the fire-place, that held a few cracked plates above 
and a few dirty saucepans below ; and two doors in 
the room, besides the one by which the youth had 
entered, seemed to indicate the presence of cup- 
boards, or perhaps another room. 

The woman who had spoken to Guy and let 
him into the house, was not the only occupant of 
this imcomfortable apartment. Beside her stood a 
strong stout girl, with brown hair and eyes and 
ruddy complexion, in whose features Guy fancied 
he could trace a faint resemblance to his master's 
wife. 

" So," said the woman, as soon as she had secured 
the door in the manner described, "you have brought 
a letter from Mrs B. Where is it ? " 

" Here," said Guy, pulling it forth. " But is not 
Mr Smithers at home?" 
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" No, he isn't," answered the woman, snappishly. 
" What do you ask that question for?" 

" Why," replied the youth, " as the letter is for 
him, I should have preferred giving it into his own 
hands." 

" And isn't it the same thing if you give it to me, 
his lawful wife?" rejoined Mrs Smithers, in a tone 
of great asperity. 

" Well, I suppose so," said Guy, reddening, " if 
he is not in," at the same time offering her the letter. 

The woman looked at him, while she snatched 
rather than took the letter from his hand, as if she 
were disposed to make another angry remark. In- 
deed, her whole manner impressed Guy with the 
idea that she was labouring under some feeling of. 
irritation, that she could with difficulty suppress. 

The mother and daughter went to one of the win- 
dows to read the letter, which the former had torn 
open ; while Guy continued standing in the same 
place, by the table, where he had stopped on entering 
the Cottage, for he had not been invited to sit down. 

They appeared to have some difficulty to make out 
the writing ; for first one and then the other stumbled 
over an occasional word, and then a whole line, which 
was repeated half-aloud ; so that, in a fragmentary 
manner, Guy was unwittingly made acquainted with 
the contents of the letter. 

Those same contents were not of a nature to afford 
great satisfaction ; for they went to show that the 
writer, however willing to be of assistance to her 
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correspondent, had so many claims on her purse as 
to be unable to afford him relief. Thus much was 
clear ; and Guy therefore felt little astonishment 
that the woman, who was irritable enough before, 
should appear much more so when she reached the 
end of the note. 

" I told him so," she broke out, addressing the 
girl, but giving Guy also the benefit of her discourse ; 
" I always told him how it would be ; and now, you 
see, I'm quite right. Encouraging that woman in 
her pride, indeed, and making people believe she 
was somebody, when everybody in their senses coidd 
see who she was ! " 

" Hush, hush!" said the girl, in a whisper, while 
indicating Guy, with a side-look, as though to re- 
strain her mother in his presence. 

Instead, however, of its producing the desired 
effect, it did — as is so often the case — exactly the 
reverse ; for, turning full upon Guy, she exclaimed : 

" And you, too, I daresay, have thought your 
mistress was somebody — and so she is ; she is my 
husband's sister. Do you understand ? his sister; and 
when, in the midst of his trouble, he sends to her for 
help, which he knows very weU she can give him, 
<^w" — striking the letter with the back of her hand 
— "<te is what she answers him, although he has 
gone about and never let a human soul, out of his 
family, know of their relationship, to save her feel- 
ings, forsooth — her feelings ! Why"— continued the 
woman, with increased asperity — " she worked once 
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tipon a time in these very grounds, and had to do 
her fourteen hours, wet and dry, with the worst of 
them, for all she's so stuck-up now. And little her 
husband thinks, poor man, who fell in with her after 
she had got a little education, — little he thinks that 
his wife has stood in these fields, hoeing and plant- 
ing, with the mud over her hob-nailed boots, for all 
she can't now put her feet into anything but satin 
and prunella ; but you may tell him from me, and 
you may tell her, too " 

Guy had listened thus far with impatience ; and 
had more than once tried to stop the torrent of 
words which poured so freely from the hps of Mrs 
Smithers, without success. But when she had reached 
this point, being perhaps a httle out of breath with 
her own volubility, he interrupted her, by exclaim- 
ing: 

" No, thank you, I shall do nothing of the kind. 
If you want anything told to either of them, you 
must write it down, and I'll take it, but not other- 



wise." 



Whereupon young Guy seated himself in a chak, 
as if resolved to wait for the answer ; and the action 
had so far an effect upon Mrs Smithers, that she 
said : 

" And so I wilL I'U just give her a piece of my 
mind;" and she sat down to the table with the in- 
tention of doing it. 

But whether her anger gradually cooled; or 
whether, which is more probable, the labour of 
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effecting her purpose with her pen was more pain- 
ful than delivering herself by word of mouth, what 
she committed to a half-sheet of paper was little in 
amount, and was not placed there without sundry 
consultations with the girl, her daughter, whose ac- 
quirements in the art of composition seemed upon a 
par with those of Mrs Smithers. 

It was finished at length, and Guy, with a sense 
of relief, put the folded paper into his pocket, and 
with scanty leave-taking, stepped outside the cottage- 
door, which he heard locked and bolted behind him 
with the same caution as had been observed upon 
his entry. 

He was wondering at this, and also at the revela- 
tion made him by Mrs Smithers concerning the 
humble origin of his master's wife, when a tap on 
the shoulder made him turn round in alarm ; for he 
had heard no footstep near him on walking up the 
path. 

A couple of men, however, then stood beside 
him, who, as well as he could make out in the in- 
creasing obscurity, seemed wrapped up, as if it were 
mid winter. 

" You've just come up from the cottage," said one 
of them, jerking his head in that direction ; " What's 
Master Smithers after ? " 

" How should I know ? " replied Guy, " when I 
haven't seen him." 

"Mind what you're saying," put in the second 
man, with a knowing shake of the head. 
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"I do mind what Tm saying/' answered Guy, 
" for I'm telling you the truth. I went to give him 
a letter, and he wasn't at home." 

" Who from ? " inquired the second man. 

" I don't know that I've any right to tell you," 
answered Guy, boldly. 

" Oh, we can force you, for the matter of that," 
said the other ; " for we've authority for what we 
do." 

"Authority or not," returned Guy, whose courage 
had been roused by the manner of the men, " all I 
shall tell you is, that the letter was from a lady." 

" Oh — it was for some gardening job," observed 
the former of the two men. "There's no doubt 
about it, Smithers has given us leg bail, for he's not 
about the place ; so it's no good our wasting time 
here. However, we'll have him yet." 

And thus speaking, the men struck across the 
fields, and left Guy to pursue his path to the gate, 
filled with conjectures about all he had seen and 
heard, and wondering why the two men who had 
just stopped him, should be so very particular in 
their inquiries about Mr Smithers. 

He found an explanation, although a very unsatis- 
factory one, to this last subject of bewilderment ; for, 
stuck upon the inside of one of the posts which held 
the wicket-gate of the grounds, he beheld a freshly 
pasted bill, headed with the ominous words, " For- 
gery I " and following on with a " Whereas, a certain 
William Smithers — ^" and a quantity of small type, 
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which was indistinguishable in the growing dark- 
ness. 

Guy shuddered, and raising the latch with all 
convenient speed, walked with a feeling of relief into 
the open road. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

MR BIND well's SISTER AN ALARM THE HIDING-PLACE 

A GOOD DETERMINATION. 

IGHT seemed to have set in during the time 
Guy had been detained at the Cottage, or, 

^ the appearance of the lights, with which the 
high road was bordered, made the upper atmosphere 
look unnaturally dark. 

The youth hurried along on his way homewards, 
burthened with the thought that he possessed a 
secret of his master's wife's, which he must conceal 
from every one, and the possession of which, if 
known to his master, would probably cost film his 
situation. 

Too honest and truthful to be diplomatic, Guy 
was determined that he would on no consideration 
carry any other letters, and he bitterly repented the 
having done so in the present instance, from a con- 
sciousness that the matter was one with which it was 
not his province to meddle. 

Revolving these and similar thoughts in his mind, 
he at length, after great fatigue, arrived at 202, 
Fleet Street, and, having been let in by Tom, just 
ten minutes before closing time, he at once proceeded 
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to his room in order to get rid as quickly as possible 
of the paper sent in reply to Mrs Bindwell's letter. 

Bolting his door, with a view to guard against 
surprise, he approached the window to see whether 
the preconcerted signal, showing the coast to be 
clear, was displayed from Lucy's room. 

Dark as it now was, he nevertheless perceived the 
" white cloth " spoken of by that handmaiden, hang- 
ing from the bars, and looking singularly pale in the 
obscurity. 

He therefore lost no time in making his way to- 
wards it, but found all in darkness within. 

He began to think she had gone to bed, but this 
could scarcely be, as the window was wide open. 
He deemed his wisest course was, consequently, to 
sit down and wait for her coming, which proved a 
trial of patience, for a full quarter of an hour glided 
by without the appearance of a soul. 

At the end of that time, a glinmiering light was 
thrown across the chamber by a person with a candle 
mounting the stairs ; and Guy, peeping with aU due 
caution, observed it was Lucy herself, but looking 
somewhat pale and ruffled. 

On his coughing to attract her attention, she came 
at once to the window, and, in a tone rather less 
pert than usual, said, 

" Come in ; I'm glad you're here, for we want a 
Httle help." 

"What's the matter?" inquired Guy. 

" Oh, Madam below, master's sister you know, has 
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had a bad faint, and weVe only just been able to put 
her on the sofa ; and I'm sure we can't get her into 
bed without somebody lends a hand." 

" Shall I assist you ? " asked Guy, whose cxiriosity 
was excited at the chance of getting a sight of the 
so-called mad lady; — " I will, with pleasure, if you 
think I can do so without being discovered. Where's 
master ?" 

" Out again for a wonder, and cook too. Missus 
took care of that, as she expected to see you. Have 
you brought her any message ? " 

Before Guy could frame his answer, Mrs Bind- 
well's voice was heard below calling, " Lucy, Lucy 1 " 

" I'm coming, ma'am," said Lucy, taking a bottle 
from the mantel-piece, which she had been sent to 
fetch. "Follow me down stairs," she continued, 
turning to Guy, " and wait outside the door till I tell 
you whether you may come in." 

With that she descended the stairs, followed by 
Guy. 

The youth had not long to wait at the door of 
Madam's room, for, after a whispered conference be- 
tween Lucy and some one within, the maid put her 
head outside and motioned him in. 

The apartment into which he was introduced was 
furnished with much elegance ; more so, indeed, 
than the drawing-room below, that he had seen 
the evening before. But now, as then, his attention 
was too closely engaged to enable him to make much 
survey. 
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His eyes were, on entering, irresistibly drawn to 
a sofa, upon which lay, in a death-like faint, a lady 
whose face, viewed by the light of a silver lamp 
upon the table, had more the appearance of some 
beautiful piece of statuary than that of a human 
being. 

Her eyes were fast closed, but her long dark lashes 
cast a deep shadow on her cheeks, which were, per- 
haps, a little too flat, but tapered down to a chin of 
exceeding delicacy and roimdness. 

She was dressed entirely in white, with jet orna- 
ments, while a profusion of hair, of the loveliest 
golden colour, waved in the greatest disorder over 
her neck and shoulders, and lay in masses over one 
bare arm. 

Guy was so interested, yet pained by the spectacle, 
that he scarcely even noticed Mrs Bindwell, who 
stood beside the sofa, bathing the forehead of the 
sufferer with aromatic vinegar and water. She 
turned round to him, however, after an instant or 
two, and raised her dark eye-brows by way of in- 
quiry whether he had delivered her message. At 
least, Guy so understood her pantomime, and an- 
swered it with a quiet bow. 

"Now this lad is here, Lucy," said Mrs Bindwell, 
" you had better get him to assist you to carry my 
sister into her bed-room ; for I must confess her 
weight is too much for me." 

Guy could not help glancing first at the powerful 
frame of the speaker, and then at the delicate lady, 
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unconscious on the sofa, and thinking that if Mrs 
Bindwell chose to put out her strength, she could 
ahnost have carried them all. He, however, said 
nothing beyond expressing his willingness to assist 
a« far as he could. 

Whereupon, at Mrs Bindwell's suggestions, he 
placed his hands beneath the fainted lady's arms, 
while Lucy clasped her about the knees, and then, 
with slow and cautious steps, they carried her into 
the adjoining room, and by their united efforts, and 
after great exertion, placed her on the bed. 

In doing so, the cheek of the fair lady rested for 
an instant against that of Guy, and struck so cold 
and marble-like, that it sent a strange thrill to his 
heart ; and when they had laid her gently down, she 
remained so still and motionless, so insensible to all 
that was going on aroimd her, that, as he looked 
pitifully on, he began to fear she was past all human 
aid, and that those closed eye -lids would re-open no 
more. 

"That will do, thank you," said Mrs Bindwell 
to the youth ; " wait in the other room till I come 
out." 

Guy bowed and left the chamber, softly closing 
the door behind him. 

On re-entering the parlour he at first seated him- 
self in a cushioned chair and looked roamd him ; ex- 
amining, by the aid of the light cast by the lamp, 
the furniture and decorations of the room. 

Having admired their elegance and semblance of 
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ease and comfort, his eye was caught by the appear- 
ance of a glass shade, containing some object which 
he could not at the distance make out. He, there- 
fore, quietly rose and went over to examine it. 

"What a strange thing," muttered the boy to 
himself, " to keep in a glass case l^ 

The object that called forth this remark was a 
child's shoe, somewhat worn, placed upon a cushion 
of black velvet, and evidently regarded by the care 
thus bestowed upon it as an almost sacred relic. 

The imaginative boy, as he stood contemplating 
this article of attire, which coxdd not properly be 
called either an ornament or a curiosity, began 
concocting aU sorts of stories, with the little shoe for 
a theme. 

He called to mind what Lucy had told him of 
this pale, solitary lady, and determined to take the 
first opportunity of inquiring further about her, as 
he felt a strange and growing interest in her life, 
that he could not account for or comprehend. 

Eetuming to the chair from which he had risen, 
and still awaiting the appearance of Mrs Bindwell 
and Lucy, he opened a book that lay upon the table, 
at a place where a marker separated the leaves. 

It was a volume of Yoimg's "Night Thoughts;" 
and the gloomy style and tone which pervaded every 
line of the page he read, soon made him close the 
book with a kind of shudder. 

As he did so, he perceived upon the fly-leaf the 
name of the owner, Blanche Lindell, most probably 
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the poor sufferer in the adjoining room, and on 
the back of it a few melancholy lines, written in a 
female hand in pencil, in imitation of the manner of 
Young. 

While endeavouring to decypher the blank verse, 
for the words were not readily legible by the dim 
light, Guy was startled by hearing his master's voice 
below, as if he had suddenly entered the street-door 
by means of a private key, and who was calling for 
a light at the foot of the stairs. 

The youth started to his feet, being perfectly con- 
scious that he must not be found in that house by 
the man who had always so jealously shut every one 
out of it; for how could he explain the way in which 
he had got in without accusing others, or account for 
his being in that particidar room without confessing 
secrets that he was bound in honour not to divulge ? 

All these things rushed through his mind with 
lightning speed, and at the same moment came the 
conviction, that he must escape without being dis- 
covered. 

He rushed to the door on tiptoe, opened it with 
extreme caution, and hastily calcidated the possi- 
bilities of slipping up to the top of the house unseen 
and unheard. 

It was too late. 

Mr Bindwell, impatient at having found no one 
below, had mounted already to his own apartments, 
and finding his wife absent, was ascending the flight 
of stairs leading to the very door against which Guy 

17 
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stood, and was using rather strong language as lie 
came heavily up. 

What was to be done ? He had not even time to 
warn Mrs Bindwell and Lucy of the circumstance^ 
even if the doing so could have been then of any 
service. As a last resource, and when his master 
must have been within a step or two of the door, 
Guy threw himself on the ground, and crept beneath 
the table on which the lamp was standing. 

He had scarcely thus concealed himself when Mr 
Bindwell turned the handle violently, and called 
" Clara " twice, in a loud and angry tone. 

The sound of his voice brought both his wife and 
Lucy into the apartment. Guy, from his lurking- 
place, could only see the skirts of their dress, but he 
was able to judge from Mrs Bindwell's first words 
and the tremor of her voice how great was her alarm 
at this imexpected arrival of her husband. 

He meanwhile had seated himself in the very chair 
from which Guy had only the moment before risen, 
and his foot actually touched the youth's knee as he 
stretched his legs. 

It was clear to the lad that his master was under 
the influence of wine, — fortunately, perhaps, for 
Guy's safety, as he allowed himself to be soon paci- 
fied by his wife's explanation of her own and Lucy's 
absence, and shortly gave immistakable sounds of 
his having fallen asleep as he sat. 

The feelings of Guy, meanwhile, were far from 
being enviable. 
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When his master's foot touclied him beneath the 
table, his fears of discovery were so great that a cold 
perspiration broke out all over him ; and the con- 
strained position in which he was forced to sit, made 
his concealment, physically as it was morally, a species 
of torture. 

With regard to his hiding-place itself, it was per- 
fect in its way; for there was no chance of discovery 
unless a person should actually stoop down to examine 
if any one were there. 

The table was one of a kind now almost out of 
date, furnished with huge flaps that nearly reached 
the ground. As if for his better concealment, a 
cloth of dark baize covered the whole, so that but a 
few inches of open space appeared in any direction 
which could allow a view beneath. The lamp, too, 
emitted only an uncertain light, and was evidently 
waning through want of oil. 

Mrs BindweD, either from a desire to propitiate 
her husband's humour, or from alarm at the xmcer- 
tainty excited by Guy's mysterious disappearance, 
did not again quit the room, but waited in a chair 
near her sleeping partner until Lucy again came in 
from the next apartment and reported Madam to be 
at length quietly dozing. 

Guy then heard a whispered conference take place 
between mistress and maid, not sufficiently loud for 
him to hear, but which he judged must relate to 
himself; for Lucy, after a few moments, left the 
room, went up stairs, seemed to be searching about. 
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and then returned, saying to her mistress as she did 
so, " No, ma*am, nowhere I " 

Another whispering then followed, which ended 
in Mrs Bind well's gently rousing her husband, and 
persuading him to retire to his own apartment. 

This was a matter of some difficulty, but she suc- 
ceeded at last ; and after several inharmonious 
yawns and sundry plunges when he got upon his 
feet, as if they did not too steadily support him, the 
two quitted the room, followed by Lucy with the 
lamp, in order to light them down stairs. 

The door closed behind them, and Guy was left 
in total darkness. 

His first act was to. shift his position, for he was 
positively suffering through being compelled to re- 
main so long in the cramped state which he had been 
forced to keep from the moment of his creeping 
into his hiding-place. He would fain have spnmg 
out and stamped his right foot upon the ground ; 
for the familiar yet painful sensation of " pins and 
needles " had seized upon it, and he felt impatient 
at being forced to bear it in quiet. He rubbed 
and thumped the suffering member to restore the 
proper circulation, and, meanwhile, began wonder- 
ing whether he should be forced to stop there all 
the night, and what would become of him when 
discovered. 

While filled with these unpleasant thoughts, he 
became conscious of a sound and movement in the 
adjoining room. 
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He suspended his employment of punishing his 
leg to listen. 

The poor lady had evidently recovered from her 
fainting fit, but it was to a state even more painful ; 
for Guy distinctly heard moans and sobs issue from 
the apartment, and come floating through the dark 
atmosphere, in a mysterious way, that made his young 
blood freeze again. 

His position seemed so much aggravated by these 
terrible sounds, that he felt he could not bear it 
much longer, and that discovery itself would be 
almost better than to remain thus an unwilling spy 
of some deep and hidden grief. 

The re-entrance of Lucy with the lamp, and alone, 
appeared a relief indeed ; and he lost no time in 
communicating to her his lurking-place. 

It was fortunate no one heard her barely sup- 
pressed scream, when he first called her by her name ; 
for, although she must have suspected he was hiding 
somewhere, she had not presence of mind enough to 
restrain herself at hearing his voice so near her. 

. " Come out," she said, " yoimg gentleman, do 1 a 
pretty fright youVe caused us." 

" And whose fault was that?" asked Guy, some- 
what warmly. 

"Hush!" exclaimed Lucy, putting her finger to 
her lips ; " here's missis I " 

Mrs Bindwell entered a moment afterwards, and 
Guy could see at once by her face how great had 
been her agitation, for every vestige of colour had 
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fled her cheeks as completely as if she had passed 
some whitening powder over them. 

She seemed immensely relieved at discovering 
Guy, and on hearing Lucy's whispered explanation 
of where he had been concealed. Motioning him 
to come up stairs, they all three cautiously mounted 
to the maid's room, where Mrs Bindwell at once 
asked Guy the particulars of his errand. 

These he gave in a few words, for he had not 
yet recovered the fright which the events of the last 
half hour had caused him, and presented to her the 
paper sent in reply to her letter. 

She compressed her lips as she read it, and then 
said, — 

"Lucy shall give you an answer to take back 
to-morrow evening." 

Guy's heart beat almost audibly as she pro- 
nounced these words ; but he had made up his 
mind, and was determined that no persuasion should 
induce him to alter it. 

Assuming then as calm and gentle a tone as his 
conflicting feeHngs would allow him, he said, — 

" Excuse me, ma'am ; I should be — should be 
very glad to serve you, but — I must not — and I 
can't carry any more messages." 

The lady regarded him from head to foot with a 
glance, in which anger and astonishment were both 
discernible. 

A few seconds elapsed before she could express 
either, but at length she said, " What do you mean ? " 
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" I mean, ma'am," said Guy, who had now broken 
the ice, and was gradually recovering his self-posses- 
sion, " I mean, ma'am, only what I say. I cannot 
take any more messages. I'm sorry to disoblige 
you, but I feel that it's wrong ; and, if I hadn't felt 
it before, I should think so now, after what I've gone 
through." 

" But that was an accident," said the lady, almost 
persuasively, for she evidently did not like losing 
her messenger. " Here," taking a half-crown from 
her pocket, and offering it to the youth, " here is 
money for you; you needn't come into the house 
any more; Lucy shall give you the letters; here, 
take this." 

Guy shook his head and put up his hand by way 
of refusal. 

"No, thank you, ma'am; keep your money. I 
refuse to carry any more messages, because I'm sure 
it's wrong ; and no money, therefore, can persuade 
me to do it. Don't ask me, then, any more, because 
rm determined^ 

Guy said this with such an emphasis, and his 
strong features expressed so fully that what he said 
he meant, that Mrs Bindwell perceived the case was 
hopeless. 

" Oh, very well," she said, in a tone that was 
intended to be indifferent, but through which the 
least observant could discover traces both of alarm 
and of vexation ; " so I suppose you have also deter- 
mined to confess everything to your master ? " 
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To this Guy answered quickly and almost indig- 
nantly, — 

" No, ma'am ; Fm sorry you should say that, and 
I hope you don't think so. If I can't do what you 
wish, that's no reason why I should be a sneak and 
a tell-tale. I never was called by either name yet, 
and I don't want to earn them now." 

At this moment a noise, as of a chair moving 
below, startled them all. 

Mrs Bindwell hurried to the door, and, listening 
for a moment said, — 

" Perhaps you'll think better of it by and by ; if 
so, tell Lucy I " and with that she left the room. 

" A nice young man you are," said Lucy, as Guy 
was walking towards the window. " You'll make a 
many friends in the world, you will, if you go on at 
this rate. But come, tell us what was written on 
that paper ? " 

"I shouldn't tell you, Lucy, if I knew; but I 
didn't look at it." 

" Oh I that's a good 'im. Do you mean to tell me 
that you didn't read what was written on it ? " 

Guy by this time was on the window-sill. 

" I tell you," he said, "the exact truth. I put it in 
my pocket just as I woidd have done a letter ; and I 
never set eyes upon it again till I gave it to your mis- 
tress. I know no more than Adam what was on it." 

" More fool you, then," said Lucy, pertly, " that's 
all I can say." 

"There are two opinions about that, Lucy," 
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answered Guy, coolly, "and the one I hold isn't 
yours. Good night I " 

Lucy didn't condescend to answer, but closed her 
window with a jerk, as if to show how pleased she 
was to get quit of him. 

Guy did not stop to conciliate her, but crept 
quickly along to his own room, which he entered 
just as the various clocks of the neighbourhood 
began tolling the hour of eleven. 

A strong smell of burnt paper and tallow com- 
bined, saluted him as he went in. He had left his 
candle burning, and it had consumed itself away. 

There was no other in his room, so he was forced 
to grope about and undress in the dark. 

This he was not long in doing ; and, as he laid 
his head upon the pillow, he could not help thinking 
that the day had been the most eventful he had 
gone through since leaving home. 

He would have thought so stiQ more if he could 
have foreseen all the results that were to arise from it. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

A DISCOVERT MR BINDWELL's VISITOR A MYSTERIOUS 

INTERVIEW SOMETHING WRONG. 

WEEK or two passed after the incidents 
described in the last chapter without any 
further communication taking place be- 
tween Guy and Lucy. 

The youth at first rejoiced that his strongly ex- 
pressed resolution should have produced an effect 
so decided, that Mrs Bindwell did not even make 
an attempt to persuade him to break it; but with the 
common inconsistency of human nature, as the days 
went on, he would sometimes feel aggrieved that 
she should take no step to conciliate him or beg for 
his further assistance. 

Not that he was less firm than before in his de- 
termination to refuse her advances, if they were 
made, and reject any bribe that might be offered 
to make him swerve from his duty ; still, it was a 
little mortifying to his vanity to discover, after 
thinking so much of his capabilities and power to 
be of service, that she could do just as well without 
him. 

When he had almost given up even considering 
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the matter at all, and had accustomed himself to 
the belief that further intercourse with the family 
had ceased, a little incident occurred that turned 
his mind again in that direction, and gave him 
fresh food for speculation. 

It has already been noticed that since the even- 
ing of the quarrel between Brand the apprentice 
and Guy, a coolness had sprung up between them, 
which, from the total dijfiference of their habits, was 
not likely to be soon removed. 

Little opportunity indeed was presented for such a 
purpose. Although employed in the same establish- 
ment, they were rarely thrown together ; and when 
business was over. Brand always managed to get 
out, and Guy either retired to his room at once, 
occasionally alone, and sometimes with Tom, or did 
so after taking merely a short walk by way of 
exercise. 

A little while, however, after the last visit of 
Guy to the house. Brand showed an inclination to 
be more friendly, and once even went so far as to 
invite the youth to take " a glass of ale with him, 
like a jolly good fellow." 

But Guy didn't drink ale, and therefore declined 
the offer ; still, in doing so, he showed that his re- 
fusal did not arise from want of sociableness, but a 
desire to seek his pleasures in another way. Brand 
seemed annoyed at his ill success, yet it did not 
prevent him using his efforts to conciliate our young 
friend. 
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Things were in this state when the incident al- 
luded to occurred. It was nearly three weeks after 
the memorable night of Guy's adventures, and the 
youth, when business hours were over, had taken a 
stroll citjrwards, in order to make a trifling purchase. 

On his return, while passing old St Dunstan's 
Church, whose clock at that period displayed two 
huge figures, placed one on each side the bell, 
armed with a club to strike the hours, he stopped, 
as was his wont, amid a score of gazers, to see the 
giants do their appointed work. 

A voice and laugh in the little crowd broke on 
his ear as familiar to him ; and looking more atten- 
tively, he perceived the face of Lucy, as she stood 
in the front row of the curious spectators. 

The half hour after nine having struck, the crowd 
dispersed, when Guy observed, as Lucy also moved 
away, that she was not alone. 

But who was her companion ? Could he believe 
his eyes? They were not usually apt to deceive 
him, but yet he thought they must be wrong ; for, 
walking beside the saucy housemaid, evidently on 
good terms with her, was Brand, the apprentice I 

As they strolled on together, with his face occa- 
sionally bent down to hers, and her merry laugh 
ringing even above the rattle of the streets, Guy 
experienced, he knew not why, a feeling of jealousy 
and irritation, and found himself muttering, in an 
almost insane way, about his wish " to punch the 
fellow's head." 
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Scarce knowing why, he followed them in their 
road homewards; and walking just far enough behind 
to keep out of their sight and yet have them in view, 
he saw them shake hands at Temple Bar — Brand 
turning up one of the courts hard by, while Lucy 
proceeded towards her master's house. 

At the impulse of the moment, on the parting of 
the two, he quickened his step to overtake her ; 
but stopped short on asking himself the questions. 
Why he did so ? and if he caught up to her, what 
he intended to say? 

He hesitated so long to find answers to these 
queries, that she meanwhile escaped, when, in a 
very thoughtful mood, he betook himself to his own 
door. 

This discovery of an intimacy existing between 
Brand and Lucy, gave him food for meditation, 
that lasted him the whole of the next day. 

It would probably have engaged his mind for 
even a longer period, but that a rival interest was 
excited by another event, which, for the time, di- 
vested the former one of its importance. 

The afternoon of the following day found Mr 
Bindwell and Guy alone in the counting-house. 
Mr Ruggles was absent on business, and Brand only 
was in the shop ; for Tom, as usual, was out with 
his truck delivering parcels. 

The master and his young clerk were alike busy 
and silent. The former was examining his ledger, 
the latter preparing an invoice ; and the scratching 
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of Guy^s pen was almost the only sound audible in 
the office, beyond the subdued roar of the vehicles 
passing in the street. 

Suddenly, loud talking was heard in the shop 
outside, Brandos yoice alternating with that of a 
stranger, who apparently insisted upon something 
which the apprentice as obstinately denied. 

Mr Bindwell walked to the coimting-house door 
to learn the cause of the disturbance, and Guy 
looked up from his paper in that direction, for the 
same reason. 

AU that the youth could see was his master's face ; 
but that displayed so much agitation, alarm, and 
anger, at sight of some person outside, that Guy 
could not remove his eyes from it. 

Mr Bindwell stepped back into his office, as though 
to escape an interview with the stranger ; but there 
was no longer time. The stranger's step was heard 
crossing the shop to the counting-house, while a 
rough hoarse voice exclaimed : 

"You didn't expect to see me, master, ehl did 
you? But I've found you out, you see." 

Mr Bindwell stammered some unintelligible words, 
and retreated to a chair, upon which he sank with 
the action of a man whose whole energies had sud- 
denly deserted him ; while a broad-shouldered, 
swarthy fellow, with corduroy breeches, much worn, 
coarse stockings and boots, a velveteen coat, and a 
red kerchief, tied loosely round a hairy throat, stalked 
into the office. 
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Guy jumped ofP his stool to go to his master's 
assistance, for he appeared fainting. 

The noise he made in doing so aroused Mr Bind- 
well ; who, casting a hasty look first at Guy and 
then at the stranger, motioned to the youth to leave 
the office. 

Guy obeyed ; but in passing the apparently im- 
welcome visitor, gave him a steady and scrutinizing 
look. 

The man was dark as an Indian, with hair and 
eyes of intense blackness. He had removed his hat 
to wipe his damp forehead with his sleeve ; so the 
youth had a good view of his countenance. 

Somehow, it struck him as not unfamiliar, although 
he could not at the moment recall where, or imder 
what circumstances, he had seen it. 

" It must have been at home, down in the coun- 
try," he thought, as he quitted the office and closed 
the door. 

Brand was in the shop, and received him with an 
eager inquiry. 

"Who can that feUow be. Rivers?" he asked — 
" a precious rum customer for this shop, I will say. 
I never saw such a one here before." 

" I don't know," said Guy. " He seems to know 
MrB." 

" No doubt of that," returned the other ; " and 
master seems to know him, and not to be very proud 
of his acquaintance, either. Did you see his look as 
the ugly chap walked in ? " 
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" Yes. However, it's no affair of ours." 

And Guy turned to the order-book, and began 
examining its contents. 

"Well, ifyouVe not curious," said Brand, "that's 
no reason why other people shouldn't be. Just 
listen how he's talking." 

Guy made no reply; but he listened, notwith- 
standing. 

No words could be distinguished through the 
wooden partition and glass-door ; but the lads could 
hear the man's yoice speaking in an imperative kind 
of way, and then Mr Bindwell's in a mild tone in 
reply, as if desirous of conciliating the fellow. In- 
deed, this was so evident, and it was so entirely 
different to the bookseller's usual manner, that Brand 
was in a fever of anxiety to leam the cause of this 
strange visit, and the secret of the man's influence 
over his master. 

Under pretence of arranging sundry articles about 
the place, he kept as near to the office as he possibly 
could, striving, in passing to and fro, to get a peep 
at what was going on; and at last, being imable 
to bear the suspense any longer, he procured the 
shop ladder, which he set against an upper shelf, 
in order to obtain a view of the interior of the 
coimting-house, while reaching down some unre- 
quired parceL 

This project was, however, defeated almost as 
soon as coDceived ; for, while the steps were in 
his hand, the voices ceased, the door opened, and 
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the man, with his hat stuck on one side of his 
head, his right hand in his pocket, and an ex- 
pression of triumph upon his coarse and swarthy 
features, stalked out and made his way to the 
street. 

He was followed by the looks of both the lads, 
who were, from different motives, curious to learn 
his errand, and the connection between so low a 
fellow and the wealthy tradesman. 

But he paid no more attention to them than if 
they had been piles of books. Evidently satisfied 
with his errand, whatever that might be, he was 
going his way, when, on stepping into the street, he 
ran full butt against Tom, who, dizzied with the sun, 
did not observe him coming. 

The fellow uttered a deep oath as he put his hand 
to his mouth, where Tom's head had just caught him. 
The porter made an apology for the accident, but 
stopped in the middle when he heard the other's un- 
gracious words ; then, standing on the door-step, he 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and watched him 
down the street. 

" Did you notice that man ? " asked Guy, in a 
whisper, as he came up to Tom. 

" I should think I did. Muster Guy," answered 
the porter ; " and, more than that, if I'd ha' thought 
he'd ha' taken my 'pology so politely, I'd ha' bit my 
tongue off before I'd have offered it." 

"You think, then, you'd know him again?" in- 
quired Guy. 

18 
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" Not a doubt of it," said Tom ; " the world hasn't 
got many such ugly fellows in it." 

" Oh, as to that," observed Guy, with a laugh, 
" the less you and I, my good friend, talk of that 
sort of thing, the better." 

" Speak for yourself. Muster Guy, if you please," 
said the good-natured porter, with a grin. " But 
why do you want me so particularly to remember 
that black-looking chap ? " 

" WeU, I can't exactly explain, Tom. One thing 
is clear; and that is, I've seen him somewhere, and 
I'm trying to recollect where. And . . . ." 

But there Guy stopped short, for a loudly pro- 
nounced " No I " from the office, made them both turn 
their heads. 

It appeared that Brand's curiosity had been so ex- 
cited by the visit of the swarthy stranger, that he 
was anxious to see the effect it had produced upon 
his master; and, therefore, after a little hesitation, 
had ventured into the office, and inquired whether 
he called. 

The only reply he obtained was the monosyllable 
that interrupted the conversation between Tom and 
Guy; and it was uttered with such powerful em- 
phasis, — Mr Bindwell jumping up from his chair in a 
rage while he gave it vent — that Brand left the room 
quicker than he entered it, and, to use Tom's expres- 
sion, " like a street cur with its tail atween its legs." 

Many were the conjectures and great the talk to 
which this event gave rise. 



I 
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It caused the more attention among those who 
had been its witnesses, on account of the reserve, 
and even mystery, that hung over Mr Bindwell and 
his household. 

Brand, who spoke of the matter very freely, and 
who made it, indeed, a subject of conversation for 
several successive days, indulged in the most extra- 
vagant notions about the " ugly customer," as he 
persisted in styling the stranger, 

Tom would have it that there was a resemblance 
between the swarthy visitor and Mr Bindwell him- 
self; and fancied he might be a brother or some 
other relative in poor circumstances, of whom his 
master was ashamed. 

Guy, on his part, with the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of Mrs Bindwell, believed that that lady 
was, in some way, connected with the stranger; 
but, of course, as he could not say that he had 
ever spoken to his master's wife, he listened to 
the ideas of the other two, and wisely held his own 
tongue. 

As the visit was not repeated, and no other cir- 
cumstance arose to keep it in remembrance, the 
event itself gradually weakened in interest, and 
after a week or so, the two ceased to speak of it any 
longer. 

Mr Bindwell, also, shortly afterwards leaving 
home with his wife to pass a few days with friends 
in the country, his absence from business no doubt 
made the subject drop the more easily. 
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The apprentice betrayed, very soon after his 
master had started, that he had found another and 
more absorbing subject to occupy his mind. 

His look was noticed to become anxious, his 
tongue quiet, and his manner absent and nervous. 

He would often remain silent, and as though un- 
conscious when spoken to ; and if suddenly aroused 
by the person who had twice addressed him in vain, 
he would start like a man who has not " wholesome 
thoughts,'* and who fears their being guessed by 
others. 

He had been called out irom business more than 
once by a yoimg man somewhat older than himself, 
whose dissipated looks made him appear no desirable 
companion ; and on three different occasions had he 
slipped home after ten o'clock, and kept Mr Ruggles 
waiting ; for the chief clerk was too kind-hearted to 
lock the door against him, although upon the second 
occasion of his being over his time, he threatened 
to report him to his master on his return. 

Tom complained that his rest was now often 
broken by young Brand's talking in his sleep ; and 
though what he said was imintelligible, it showed a 
disordered spirit, and was quite sufficient to disturb 
Tom's slumbers. 

Little as Guy sympathized with the apprentice, he 
was sorry to hear and see such evidence of a mind 
ill at ease, more particularly as the lad had shown, 
as we have stated, a desire of late to be more friendly. 
After a little communing with himself, he, therefore, 
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made up his mind to seek an opportunity of drawing 
from him the cause, when a circumstance occurred, 
which not only divulged the secret, but made an era 
in Guy Rivers' own career. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A TEMPTING OFFER THE PLAY — A MORNING CALL 

THE ACCUSATION. 

" ^l^rV^KS," said Brand, one morning, as they 

^ TV entered the shop after breakfast ; " IVe 
c!l heard you say that you've never been to 
the Play. Would you like to go ? " 

" Very much, indeed," said Guy, who was rather 
surprised at the apprentice making the inquiry ; and 
was even more astonished at the way in which he 
did it, for his lips quivered when he spoke, as though 
with some internal agitation. 

" Well," continued Brand, " if you and Tom would 
like to go, I can get tickets for Drury Lane ; only," 
he added, " as I want to give Tom the treat at the 
same time as you, you know, we must see whether 
he's inclined to go, and whether you can both get 
leave." 

" rU ask Tom at once," said Guy, in high spirits, 
at the thought of the entertainment ; " and if he 
can, when shall I ask Mr Ruggles for leave ? " 

" Oh, for to-night, if you like. I can get the 
tickets when I choose." 

In Guy's ignorance, Brand's importance rose very 
much in his eyes on making such an announcement. 
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By what secret influence was the apprentice enabled 
to secure an entry to that " region of delights " — for 
so he considered the theatre — whenever he pleased? 
Had he mistaken the lad hitherto ? and was he not, 
after all, a very superior kind of feUow, and that it 
was his own stupidity which had prevented him 
finding it out ? 

These and other thoughts rushed through his 
mind as he hastened to seek Tom, who was just as 
dehghted with the idea as Guy himself; and, in 
order that no further impediment might exist which 
it depended on him to clear away, the youth pro- 
ceeded immediately to the of&ce to solicit Mr Ruggles' 
permission. 

"I see no great objection to it," observed the 
head clerk, in his quiet way. " If the tickets are for 
to-night, it's of no use waiting till Mr Bindwell 
comes home, although he did talk of returning this 
very evening. But, mind I you mustn't be later than 
you can help ; and Brand must let you in ; for I 
don't see why the old woman should be kept up or 
woke out of her sleep, because you are enjoying 
yourselves." 

" Thank you, sir," said Guy, in a perfect state of 
excitement ; " Oh, certainly not ; I'm sure Brand 
wiU let us in ; and you may rely upon our coming 
home in good time, — thank you, sir." 

And Guy ran off, quite radiant, to convey the 
news. 

Brand appeared rather taken aback at the an- 
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nouncement that Mr Bindwell was expected home 
so soon. He even inquired of Guy, in a tone of 
studied indifference, whether Mr Ruggles had men- 
tioned the time. It did not, however, make him 
less willing to obtain the tickets, when he heard that 
be was to let them in on their return, — but rather 
the reverse. " I shall be up and awake," he said, 
**^ never fear it." But a tremor came over him as he 
said so, and a strange light shone in his eyes. 

Guy was too absorbed with the anticipated pleasure 
to observe either. His whole mind was bent upon 
the treat which that night was to afford him, and 
he counted the hours that must intervene before 
its realization, with the impatience of a younger 
age. 

To imderstand this strong excitement on the part 
of Guy Rivers, it must be borne in mind, that he had 
lived, with the exception of the last few months, 
wholly in the country, where theatrical representa- 
tions were scarcely known, otherwise than in the 
shape of " Richardson's," and other itinerant players 
at the fairs held in the vicinity of provincial towns, 
— or, occasionally, through the medium of a chance 
company of strollers, who hired a bam for the pur- 
pose of acting " Hamlet," and a " Farce." 

At school, among his companions, there were 
perhaps one or two who had been " to London," and 
visited " the Play ; " and the exaggerated accounts 
they had given of the grandeur of the house, and 
the splendour of the scenery and dresses, excited. 
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naturally enough, a longing curiosity among their 
less fortunate school-fellows. 

Since Guy had been himself in London, it had 
been an ever present wish in his mind to visit the 
theatre. During his evening walks, when chance led 
him by one of the brilliantly lighted houses, he used 
to linger, as he strolled past the open doors, and 
wonder what it was like inside : And, but that he 
did not choose to go alone, and was jealously careful 
of appearing to wish to steal away from work, he 
would, doubtless, long ere this, have asked permis- 
sion to pay a visit to one of these " fairy palaces." 

The pleasure thus desired was now offered him im- 
solicited; and so unexpected was the treat, that there 
appeared scarce time to anticipate it before it was 
in his grasp, for the dinner hour came quickly after 
the announcement, and tea appeared to follow rapidly 
upon its heels. 

Tom, who was a great admirer of the drama, par- 
ticularly where there was plenty of mystery, and 
noise, and thunder in it, yet seemed to take more 
delight in the enthusiasm of his young friend than 
in the entertainment he was himself to derive from 
the performance ; and in order that nothing might 
be wanting to make the pleasure complete, he had 
stuffed his capacious pockets with gingerbread-nuts 
and plums ; so that, after drying-up and burning 
their throats with the first of those edibles, they 
might have the satisfaction of allaying the sensation 
by the agreeable acidity of the fruit. 
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We need not dwell at length upon the various 
degrees of excitement through which Guy Rivers 
passed on this memorable evening, for many of our 
young readers will be able to explain them from the 
depths of their own experience. 

Suffice it, that he waited with exemplary patience 
outside the doors, in the midst of the pushing and 
noisy crowd — he rushed round to his place with 
Tom, when the doors were opened, in the highest 
state of enjoyment — he made his entry into the 
body of the house, and took his seat with intense 
pleasure ; and he gazed with a feeling of lofty ad- 
nuration at the vast area, filled with human beings 
to the very ceiling, and regarded the splendid roof 
and glittering chandelier with wonder and delight. 

But it was on the green curtain, whose withdrawal 
was to waft him to some other region, — to Italy 
perhaps, or Spain, — that all his looks were soon 
riveted. On each occasion of its being pulled 
partly aside by some one on the stage, — for not a 
movement was lost upon the watchful youth, — he 
told Tom, in a loud whisper, that it was going up. 
And when, after the orchestra had set his teeth on 
edge by the tuning of their instruments, and had 
restored them to their usual healthy state, by plapng 
a popular air, in a dashing manner, the curtain did 
really, at a given signal, rise, not one spectator in 
the house was more attentive, more respectfully 
silent, more touched or more enthusiastic, than Guy 
Rivers. 
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The whole entertainment proved to him one of 
unmixed pleasure, and it was not till all was over, 
and Tom informed him that it was just twelve 
o'clock, that he could anyway conceive that so many 
hours had slipped by. 

Tom, out of respect for his charge, resisted the 
offers of half a dozen acquaintance, to " take a pot" 
with them, as he came out of the house. Guy and 
he merely had a bottle of gingerbeer and a bun at a 
little pastrycook's hard by, and then proceeded 
homewards at a rapid pace, Guy's tongue rattling as 
he went, while recalling various scenes to his com- 
panion's memory. 

They reached the shop at last, and rang gently at 
the bell ; but five minutes elapsed without the 
slightest attention being paid to the simimons. 

Again they rang, and somewhat louder than at 
first, — but with no better result. 

" Brand must be asleep," muttered Tom, " in spite 
of his boast. Let's try once more 1 " 

They did try once more, and three times after 
that, but all in vain. 

They began to feel uncomfortable, for they had 
already been a quarter of an hour waiting, and it 
had just begun to rain. 

A violent pull at the bell, at last produced the 
desired result; for after some more minutes, the 
glimmer of a taper shone through the fan-light 
over the door, and a footstep was distinctly heard 
approaching it. 
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Instead of Brand, however, appearing to let them 
in, they were astonished to see old Susan, who had 
been aroused out of her sleep, and now showed her- 
self to the belated pair, in an extraordinary costume, 
made up of all sorts of garments, hurriedly cast about 
her. 

" Why, bless me, old lady," said Tom, " is it you ? 
Fm sorry to have woke you up. Brand was to have 
let us in; indeed, he promised to do so. Where 
is he?" 

" Oh, yes, it is very cold," said the old woman in 
reply, who hadn't heard a syllable of what Tom had 
said. " You needn't have roused me out either," 
she added, " for the door was only on the latch, and 
if you'd ha' turned the handle you could ha' come 
in." 

" Or anybody else, for the matter of that," ob- 
served Tom. " Did you hear what the old woman 
said. Muster Guy? That fellow Brand has been 
playing us a trick, and while he sent us to the 
theatre, you may depend he's been somewhere else 
himself. We're home first, though, and I shouldn't 
wonder if it was I who had to let him in instead of 
his opening the door for us." 

With that he lit his candle, and while the woman 
redescended to her territory on the basement, he 
and Guy made their way up stairs. 

They both went into the front-room to see if 
Brand was there, but the chamber was empty. The 
apprentice's bed had not been lain on; and more 
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than that, some of his things were hanging out of 
his box as if he had hurriedly opened and closed it, 
after dragging carelessly out an article of clothing. 

"That fellow doesn't mean to come home to- 
night," observed Tom, with a serious look. " I begin 
to wish. Muster Guy, we hadn't taken his tickets." 

" Oh, we mustn't begin to fancy anything wrong," 
answered Guy. "He'll be home, perhaps, before 
we're undressed, and if I hear him I shall go down 
and let him in. So, good night, Tom." 

" Good night. Muster Guy," said Tom, more 
gravely than usual. 

" How suspicious Tom is to-night I " muttered 
Guy, as he walked into his own room. 

A gust of wind, on opening the door, nearly ex- 
tinguished his candle, when he observed the window 
to be wide open, the table beneath it pushed aside, 
and two or three of his books, which always stood 
upon it in scrupulous order, lying flat upon the 
floor. 

" Some cat," he thought, " must have got in, un- 
less Lucy has been playing me a trick on finding me 
away." 

He was too sleepy just then to examine further. 
He closed the window, picked up the books, and 
throwing off" his clothes, was soon in a delightful 
state of unconsciousness. 

He slumbered on till a late hour, and would pro- 
bably have slept longer still, but that a knocking at 
his window roused him. 
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It did not, however, do so at once, for the noise 
connected itself in some not unusual way with a 
dream that had taken possession of him, and a 
minute or two elapsed before he was sufficiently 
awake to discover its reality. 

Then, indeed, he sprang up in his bed, and, to his 
utter astonishment, beheld his master, Mr Bindwell, 
and two men, outside his window, with their faces 
close to the panes peering in upon him, and occa- 
sionally tapping to arouse him from his slumbers. 

As soon as he discovered who it was, although be- 
wildered with the circumstances, and alarmed besides, 
for he reflected on his interviews with Lucy, and ap- 
prehended they were found out, he jumped from his 
bed, and hurriedly slipped on some clothes, when he 
walked to the window, and threw it open. 

Mr Bindwell at once let himself into the room, fol- 
lowed by the two men. 

He was covered with dust, as if just off a journey, 
and looked fagged besides; but beyond this, his 
features expressed great agitation, and his usually 
florid complexion was as pale as nature would allow 
it to be. 

" How came you in this room ? " was his first in- 
quiry. 

" I changed with Tom, sir, sometime ago." 

" What for ? " 

" Brand and I had a quarrel, sir, and I didn't like 
sleeping in the same room with him." 

" Ha I — hm I " ejaculated Mr Bindwell. Then he 
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immediately inqtiired, " Are you always as late as 
this, youngster, before you get up ? " 

" No, sir," said Guy. " I overslept myself. Tom 
and I were out, sir, last night. Mr Ruggles gave us 
leave." 

" Oh I You were out last night, were you ? " said 
Mr Bindwell, looking roTind at the two men, who, 
Guy observed, winked at each other. 

The youth began, he scarce knew why, to feel 
more and more uncomfortable, a feeling which was 
increased by the mysterious manner of his master. 

" And where might you have been ? " asked Mr 
Bindwell, fixing his eyes full on Guy. 

There was no more reason for his hesitating to 
reply to this question than there had been with re- 
spect to the former ones, but somehow he did hesi- 
tate, perhaps for half-a-minute, and then stammered 
out, " To the Play, sir." 

" Oh ! to the Play 1 Hm I We shall know all 
about that by and by. Meanwhile, finish your 
dressing. And you," turning to the men, " search 
the room." 

Guy turned pale at this order, a circumstance 
which did not escape the notice of his visitors. 

And yet, what cause had he to fear such a pro- 
ceeding, or what could be discovered to his detri- 
ment? 

" A guilty conscience," says the Scripture proverb, 
" needs no accuser ; " and the conscience of Guy 
Rivers was not free from taint. 
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He knew that he had, on former occasions, done 
wrong — thoughtlessly, it is true, but still wrong j 
and he feared that punishment was now about to 
fall upon him for his neglect of duty. 

Unknowing of any other reason for this strange 
and untimely visit, and this order to search his room, 
he suspected that his communings with Lucy had 
been revealed, that his interviews with Mrs Bind- 
well had been imparted to his master, that perhaps 
some calamity had arisen through the imknown mes- 
sage he had brought back to that lady, for which he 
was now to be called to account, and that his chamber 
was thus invaded for further evidence against him. 

On this score, however, his conscience was at rest, 
and he saw the men make a survey of the room, 
without any increased alarm. 

" I say," exclaimed one of them, as with a thick 
stick he drew from the further comer of the room, 
beneath the bed, a bundle tied in a silk handker 
chief, " What do you call this ? " 

" Something of mine ! " exclaimed Mr Bindwell; 
seizing hold of it, and hastily untying the knot. 

The bundle, when opened, presented to view 
sundry articles of attire, all of which the bookseller 
recognised as his property. 

"How came this bimdle here?" he asked, in a 
severe tone, turning to Guy. 

The youth felt as if he were changing into stone. 

His face blanched, his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and his limbs became icy and rigid. 
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Recovering himself by an immense effort from 
this painful state, and which the men and Mr Bind- 
well himself looked upon as proof of guilt, Guy at 
length stammered out: "I — I don't know, sir; I 
— didn't — believe me, sir, I didn't put it there 1" 

" Pooh I pooh I " exclaimed his master, in an im- 
patient tone ; " Who could have done it if you 
didn't ? Officers, take him in charge." 

This order, which one of the men proceeded at 
once to carry out, by laying hold of Guy's collar, 
was a soimd so dreadful in the youth's ears, that it 
abnost drove him wild. 

Breaking away from the man with the agility of a 
fawn, he rushed towards Mr Bindwell, and throwing 
himself on his knees, passionately protested his entire 
innocence, and his being utterly unable to account 
for the presence of that parcel beneath his bed. 

Guy's tears, words, and manner, carried with 
them such persuasion, that the very men whose 
business it was to ferret out and detect crime, and 
who were accustomed to see it in every shape, 
looked doubtful, and awaited Mr Bindwell's orders 
before again putting a hand upon the youth. 

Mr Bindwell himself also hesitated- 

At last, turning to Guy, who still remained in the 
same posture, he said : 

"Do you deny that you knew of the removal of 
the bars from the garret window of my house ? " 

Guy covered his face with his hands, then shook 
his head. 

19 
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" Can you deny," continued his master in a severe 
tone, "that you have been into my Jwuse through 
that garret window from which the bars have been 
removed ? *' 

" No, sir ; no, sir," answered Guy, sobbing. " But 
I never was in the house more than twice, and that 
was a month ago. Never since, sir ; never since 1 " 
"That is enough," said Mr Bindwell, turning to 
the men ; "he showed the way if he did not actu- 
ally commit the robbery. Take him off I " 

" Oh, pray sir, pray sir, do not 1 " exclaimed Guy, 
in extreme distress ; "I know nothing of any rob- 
bery." 

" Stop a moment," said Mr Bindwell, as the men 
once more laid hold of Guy to lead him away. 

A ray of hope warmed the youth's heart as his 
master called ; 

" Give me the key of your trunk," said Mr Bind- 
well, " and one of you stay behind to open it. Take 
the lad below," he added to the other man, " and 
wait for me in the oflice." 

" Here is the key, sir," said Guy, drawing it from 
his pocket ; " and you'll find, sir, that there's not so 
much as a pin in my box that belongs to you." 

" We shall see," said Mr Bindwell ; "we shall 
see." 

And Guy, in the custody of the detective, left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PRISONER — THE LOCK-UP — A DUPE'S FATE 

guy's reverie, 

S Guy and the detective came into the shop 
from the narrow stair, they were met by 
Tom, who, ignorant of what had taken 
place above, was just going up to look after his 
young friend. 

" Hulloa I " he exclaime<f, as he observed the man, 
" who are you ? " 

" An officer," answered the other. 

"What officer?" asked Tom; "and what have 
you got hold of that young gentleman for ? " 

" There's been a plant in the next house — I mean 
your master's — and this yoimg chap's suspected." 

"What, Muster Guyl" exclaimed Tom, indig- 
nantly ; " what do you mean ? Are you mad ? " 

" Not a bit of it," said the man, coolly ; " at all 
events your master has given him into custody on 
the charge, and we shall have to walk him off to 
the station." 

Guy meanwhile was choking with tears and shame. 

It was very evident that Tom did not for an in- 
stant believe but that the youth was the victim of 
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some mistake, althougli, of course, this sudden re- 
vealment was a confusion and a mystery. 

He followed the man and Guy into the counting- 
house, where the former had been ordered to wait, 
and tried to get some particulars of the "plant" 
spoken of by the oflSicer. 

The man, however, only answered his inquiries 
with monosyllables, and threw the worthy Tom into 
such a fever of excitement by his silence, and by 
his keeping Guy a prisoner without apparent cause, 
that but for the arrival of his master and the other 
detective, there was some fear of his committing 
personal violence upon the man, and forcibly wrest- 
ing his yoimg friend from his custody. 

"Where to ?" asked the man of Mr Bindwell, as 
the latter entered the counting-house. 

" To the station 1" was the answer. 

Guy's heart leaped, but he kept down his tears 
with a gigantic effort. 

" I ask your pardon, sir," said Tom, going up to his 
master, and touching his forehead with his finger by 
way of salute, " I ask your pardon, sir, but, please sir, 
why is Muster Rivers to be taken to the station?" 

Mr Bindwell regarded Tom from head to foot, as 
though wondering at his impertinence ; but seeing 
that his porter waited for an answer, and had the 
look of a man who was resolved to have one, he 
answered, almost mechanically: "A robbery took 
place in my house last night, and this lad is sus- 
pected of having a hand in it." 
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" But how can that be, sir ? " argued Tom, " Mus- 
ter Guy was with me the whole evening at the play, 
up to past twelve ; and I can vouch for it, he was so 
sleepy when he came home, that he never turned in 
bed. Ahl" Tom suddenly exclaimed, as he struck 
his forehead, " young Brand I Where's Brand, sir ? 
Has he come back ? " 

" I have not seen him," answered Mr Bindwell; " he 
is not in the house, but the officers are after him." 

" All right, sir," said one of the detectives. " I 
shouldn't be surprised if we find him at the station 
when we get there ; so, we'll go on, sir, if you 
please." 

"Do!" said Mr Bindwell, with a nod, "and I'U 
come by-and-by." 

"Am I to be walked through the streets like 
this ? " asked Gruy, finding his voice with some diffi- 
culty, as one of the men put his hand upon the collar 
of his jacket. 

" Let the young fellow take your arm, Jem," said 
the other man. " Til follow behind ; he can't get 
away." 

" If you'll only let me walk by myself," said poor 
Guy, half broken-hearted, but yet struggling against 
his positipn with all his might and main, " I give you 
my word, I won't attempt to run." 

" And, more than that," said Tom, sidling up to 
the man, and speaking under his voice, "/'ZZ give 
you a shilling if you let him walk beside you with- 
out touching him." 
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" Honour bright ? " inquired the man. 

" Honour bright ! " answered Tom. " I shall come 
on to the station myself directly somebody comes 
in." 

He was as good as his word ; for, before the men 
had reached the district station, Tom, having been 
released by the arrival of Mr Buggies, rushed after 
his young Mend and the officers, and was in time to 
hear the inspector take the charge. 

The same officer, whom Tom had already bribed, 
allowed him to remain with Guy a short time in the 
lock-up room, as there was no one in it when they 
entered, saving one imfortimate individual, who, 
having been found the night previous in the gutter 
in a state of intoxication, was sleeping off the effects 
of the liquor on a bench in the further comer. 

No one would have guessed, from the rough ex- 
terior of Tom, that so kind a heart was hidden imder- 
neath it. 

He sat down by Guy ; and, putting his arm round 
him, laid the youth's head upon his shoidder with a 
tenderness that brought the tears again into the 
youth's eyes. 

After a few minutes, during which Guy's feelings 
gradually calmed down, Tom asked him the parti- 
culars of what had transpired up stairs, which the 
youth related as clearly and briefly as he was able. 

He described his being awoke out of his sleep ; 
the entry of his master and the men into his room ; 
the discovery of the parcel beneath his bed contain- 
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ing Mr Bindwell's things ; and the delivery of his 
key, in order that his box might be searched. 

Tom's face imderwent a variety of changes as he 
listened attentively to the whole narrative ; and, when 
it was done, he exclaimed, with emphasis, while he 
struck his huge fist upon his knee : 

" Depend upon it. Muster Guy, I was right ; that 
fellow Brand is at the bottom of all of it. I see it 
all ; it's as clear as ditch-water : he got us out last 
night for this plant, and he's made off with the 
booty ; and he threw that parcel under your bed to 
put them on the wrong scent. Oh 1 he's a bad im, 
that Brand I — a, deep file is Brand ! " 

The words were scarce out of his mouth than the 
door was opened, and the very person of whom he 
had been speaking was passed into the room by a 
couple of officers. Tom, who was on his legs, and 
Brand, on his entry, looked with equal astonishment 
at each other ; for Guy, being seated, was as yet un- 
observed by the former. 

Tom's first impulse was to seize the apprentice by 
the throat and strangle him then and there, for 
causing his young friend to be placed in so humiliat- 
ing a position. 

Reflecting, however, in time, that it yet remained 
to be proved whether the apprentice was guilty, and 
that the doing him an injury cotddn't benefit Guy, 
he thrust his huge fists into his pockets, and ex- 
claimed : 

"What I they've caught you, have they?" 
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The apprentice did not at once answer, but sat 
himself down on the bench, and gave one or two 
gulps, as if trying to swallow something that was un- 
comfortably large for his throat. 

At length, with a burst, he exclaimed, " Yes, Tom, 
the game's up I IVe been a fool — an ass ! Fve 
been led on to this by a set of scamps and vagabonds, 
who've now left me in the lurch. But Til be revenged 
on them, if I hang for it I " 

Tom allowed his rage to have vent ; and then, in 
a quiet sort of tone — for he felt sorry for the lad, 
after all — he said: 

" If the chaps you talk about have led you on, the 
sooner they're brought to the hulks the better. Only, 
look you here. Brand ; you yourself have been get- 
ting others into scrapes who are as innocent as un- 
born babes ; and you can't expect people will pity 
you if you don't do what's right by others. Here's 
young Muster Guy, now I . . . ." 

" What I Rivers ? What of him ? " 

Tom shifted his position, and allowed the appren- 
tice to get a glimpse of the youth, who, with his head 
in his hand, was absorbed in thought, apparently in- 
different to all that was going on about him. 
I "How came , . . he here?" asked Brand, in a 

hoarse whisper, indicating the youth by a movement 
of his head. 

"Through yow," said Tom, in the same tone. 
"They foimd a bundle under his bed, and they 
'spect him of having something to do with the plant." 
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" / threw it there," answered Brand. " We were 
disturbed, and made our way out through Ms room, 
and I chucked it away because I'd too many things 
to carry. Never you fear, Tom. I can't save my- 
self, I see that, but Tm not so black as you think 
me. I've had my eyes opened wider these last few 
hours than they've been for months. You may de- 
pend on me, and so may Guy there, that I'll tell no 
lies ; and if I once get out of this . . . ." 

But there the apprentice stopped, for all the danger 
of his position suddenly rushed upon him, and made 
him silent. 

And Guy ! What were Guy Rivers' thoughts, as 
he sat there a little apart, with his dark eyes fixed 
upon a shattered spot in the stone floor ? 

Sad, sad, as a physiognomist would have read 
most plainly in his strong features and expressive 
face. 

Was this, ran the current of his ideas, this the 
end of all his bright visions of fame and fortune ? 
Was it for this he had escaped from the trouble of 
his home and the insults heaped upon him by his 
father ? Was this the realization of those dreams in 
which he had indidged on the flower-spangled banks 
of his native river, and with which he had beguiled 
his mother on the night of his departure ? Was it 
for this he had toiled on contentedly to the great city, 
and were these the bitter fruits of his care and in- 
dustry ? "I am innocent," he woidd argue, " and 
yet I am made to look as if I was guilty." But again, 
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he reflected, if he had not been so imprudent as to 
listen to Lucy, and be persuaded by her against his 
better judgment, he would have no cause to reproach 
himself, and would have no secrets to conceal. And 
then his thoughts would wander into a new channel, 
viz., what would be the feelings of his mother and 
his sisters when they heard of such a charge being 
preferred against him? This, however, was more 
than he coidd bear with firmness, and he buried 
his face in both his hands, as if to shut it from his 
view. 

The door opening aroused them alL 
" Now, then, young fellows," said a policeman who 
entered the room, " we must be after walking." 

" Where are they going to be taken ? " inquired 
Tom aside, of the detective, to whom he had before 
spoken, and who appeared at the door with several 
others. 

" To Guildhall," was the answer, " where the Lord 
Mayor's sitting to-day." 

" Tm glad o' that," said Tom, " for he's a kindly 
sort o' body." 

" That depends," answered the man sententiously. 
An exclamation from Brand made Tom turn his 
head, when he perceived the apprentice to be hand- 
cufied, aod safely secured in the custody of an officer. 
Tom trembled like a child at the thought that 
Guy, too, would perhaps be submitted to the same 
indignity, for he feared the effect of the humiliation 
upon the sensitive youth ; but, owing to some cause, 
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probably to instructions from the inspector, the 
youth was allowed to proceed to the place of ex- 
amination through the crowded streets in the same 
way as he had come hither — that is to say, walking 
by the side of the detective who had first received 
him in charge. 

Tom accompanied him to the door of the Guild- 
hall, and promised that he would not fail to see him 
in the court. Then grasping him by the hand, and 
bidding him be of good cheer, for that his innocence 
must come out, the worthy fellow turned on his heel, 
and went swiftly off upon some special errand. 

With the disappearance of his trusty friend, Guy 
seemed to have lost his all, and to feel as lonely as a 
weed torn from the bank of a stream and flung upon 
the waters. 

He held no converse whatsoever with his guard, 
who, indeed, appeared as little inclined to talk as 
himself; but, led by him into a chamber in the 
vicinity of the court, he sat down upon a distant 
bench, and awaited, in brooding silence, whatever 
fresh calamity fate had yet in store for him. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

EXPLANATIONS IN THE TRACK OF THE THIEVES 

ON TRIAL THE TRIUMPH. 

-LTHOUGH Tom and Guy were both alike 
ignorant of the particulars of the robbery 
which had occasioned so much stir, and in 
which the latter was actually suspected of partici- 
pating, it is no reason why the reader should remain 
equally in the dark. 

The details, as described to the court by a pro- 
fessional man, who attended on behalf of Mr Bind- 
well, when Brand, the apprentice, was placed at the 
bar, were briefly as follows : — 

On the return home of the bookseller and his wife 
from the country at an early hour that morning, they 
foimd themselves imable, in spite of knocking and 
ringing tiU they were tired, to obtain admittance 
into the house, and were at length compelled, by the 
aid of a couple of detectives from the police-station, 
to effect an entry with a ladder at the first-floor 
window. 

As soon as they descended to the ground-floor, 
after calling repeatedly to the two servants, Lucy's 
voice was heard crying out from the basement ; and 
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on going below, they discovered that both cook and 
housemaid had been locked into the room of the 
former, which, being at the back of the house, ren- 
dered it next to impossible that their cries could be 
heard beyond the four walls. 

The two women in a breath related their story. 

They were supping together in the kitchen, when 
a rap, precisely similar to their master's, was heard 
at the knocker of the street door. 

Lucy ran up stairs to open it, but upon doing so, 
three men suddenly rushed in, threw a greatcoat 
over her face, and before she could call out, or even 
struggle, entered the passage and closed the door. 

They did not use any further violence, but walk- 
ing her down stairs again, turned her and the cook 
— who was threatened with a dreadful death if she 
made a noise — into the old woman's bed-room, and 
locked the door upon them. 

The women professed to know no more. In an 
agony of fear, they could distinguish steps, they 
said, walking about the house; but although they 
had been awake and listening the whole of the 
night, they had not heard the fellows leave the 
premises, from which they concluded that they 
must still be somewhere in the house. 

On learning this, the two officers and Mr Bindwell 
cautiously returned up stairs, leaving the mistress 
and her servants below. 

The first floor, containing Mr Bindwell's parlours, 
had been thoroughly sacked, everything of value of 
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a small and portable nature being carried away, and 
the whole place appearing in the utmost confusion. 

Proceeding to the second floor, which were the 
apartments occupied by Mrs L., the sister of Mr 
Bindwell, they found that lady locked in her own 
room, where she fortunately happened to be at the 
time the thieves entered ; for it is probable, if she 
had seen them make an entry, the alarm would, in 
her delicate state, have been serious, if not fatal to 
her. This circumstance had also saved her pro- 
perty, for she had jewellery, and even money, to a 
certain amount, in a casket beside her bed. As it 
was, the thieves had ransacked the sitting-room, 
and then at once proceeded up stairs. 

If they did not prove so fortimate in their forage 
in the bed-rooms as they anticipated, the failure 
clearly did not arise from any want of neglect or 
perseverance on their part. 

They had forced open every drawer and box, and 
turned their contents in a heap upon the beds. 
They had searched each bed and chest, and wrenched 
away the fastenings of a wardrobe in their impa- 
tience to examine its treasures 5 and from the ap- 
pearance of sundry heaps about the rooms, it seemed 
that they projected the removal of many things of 
a portable character which they afterwards refrained 
from moving away. 

The traces of the robbers' progress were there- 
fore abundant enough, but the delinquents them- 
selves were nowhere to be seen. 
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The officers, still accompanied by the bookseller, 
whose feelings at this desecration of his establish- 
ment may be remotely conceived, then proceeded 
to the attics, which they rigorously searched for the 
concealed housebreakers, but again without success. 

" They must have escaped by that window," said 
one of the men, pointing to the casement in Lucy's 
bed-room, and which, although closed, was not 
fastened. 

" I can scarce think so," said Mr Bindwell, " for 
it is barred with iron." 

One of the detectives opened the window and 
looked out. 

"The bars are removed," he said; "and here 
they are." 

The man picked them up, as they lay upon the 
tiles where they had been thrown ; and seeing the 
screws also scattered about, he fitted one of the 
irons into its place and tried the fastening. 

" These screws, sir," he said, turning to Mr Bind- 
well, " have not been taken out to-day or yesterday, 
either. Just look at them, and see how they go 
into the holes. Why, they're a mile too small. 
Who sleeps in this room, sir ? " 

" The housemaid," was the answer. 

" What, that young woman down below, sir, who 
told us how the fellows got in ? " 

" The same," said Mr BindwelL 

" Please have her up, sir, and let me ask her a 
few questions. I know her face, and I'm much 
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mistaken if Tve not seen her walking about with a 
young fellow Fve had an eye on some time." 

Lucy was accordingly summoned, and although 
inclined at first to display a little of her usual pert- 
ness, she broke down after a question or two, and 
soon, amid sobs, and protestations, and tears, told 
all she knew, and more that she only suspected. 

It was thus that a first suspicion was thrown upon 
poor Guy, for she explained that it was to chat 
with him that she had removed the screws. She 
then divulged the acquaintance that had sprung up 
between herself and Brand, who turned out to be 
the very lad on whom the detective said he had his 
eye. She related how they had met frequently of 
an evening and walked together ; and how, on more 
than one occasion, the apprentice had been let into 
the house when every one but herself and the in- 
valid at the second floor had left it. More than 
this, she confessed, that when the fellows made an 
; entry durmg the night, she fancied the step and 

whispered voice of one of them were those of 
I Brand. 

Having elicited this intelligence, one of the de- 
tectives went off immediately to the station to give 
directions respecting the apprentice, for he felt 
satisfied, from all he heard, that the lad was in- 
volved in this affair, and could guess pretty nearly, 
from certain knowledge of his own, where he was 
most likely to be found. 

"You may depend upon it, sir," said the man 
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upon his return, " lie won't be in the next house, 
where you say he sleeps, but will be hiding now, 
and be after getting away to-night, when darkness 
comes on." 

Having taken this measure, the officers proceeded 
to trace the course of the thieves, which they did 
with a cunning second only to that of an Indian 
when following the trail of an enemy. 

They pointed to fresh bright scratches in the 
leaden gutter, where nails in a man's boot had 
grazed it in walking along. They indicated recent 
chips of the slates, which had been broken off 'on 
the same occasion. And they at length stopped 
before Guy's window and said, as they picked up a 
fragment of wood, crushed from off the window-sill, 
" This is where they went in, sir I" 

And it was at this point that our young friend 
Guy was awakened from his sound sleep, in the 
manner described in the former chapter. 

He was now to be aroused for the purpose of 
undergoing a yet sterner ordeal — viz., to appear as 
a prisoner in a police court — an ordeal which, in- 
nocent as he was of any participation in the crime 
imputed to him, made him tremble like a leaf at 
the mere thought of it. 

Strange, however, to relate, when the time actually 
came, and an officer took him by the arm to lead 
him into the court, his courage seemed to rise and 
fresh vigour to run through his frame. 

This change in his feelings produced a corre- 
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sponding one in his countenance, which was a great 
gainer by the alteration. 

A slight colour, — that of excitement, — relieved 
the usual sickly pallor of his cheeks ; the erect pos- 
ture of his head enabled his clear bright eyes to be 
visible; and he had pushed back from his broad 
forehead the masses of fair hair which generally 
covered it. 

He gave a hasty glance roimd the court as he was 
placed at the bar, but his look at that time settled 
on no one face with which he was acquainted. 

He had no time for a second survey, as the Lord 
Mayor, in all the bravery of official costume, and 
which looked, just then, " awfully grand and impos- 
ing " in the eyes of the poor youth, suddenly ad- 
dressed him, in this rather pompous style : — 

"Guy Rivers, — for that I see is your name — 
you are charged upon suspicion of being concerned 
with others in committing a robbery in your master's 
house, — hem I and it must be owned that your 
master was perfectly justified, xmder the circum- 
stances, — hem! in giving you in charge, — hem I I 
am glad for your sake, to be assured that the accusa- 
tion was, to a certain extent, groundless, — hem I as 
the unfortunate young man, who has just been com- 
mitted for trial, has confessed that he, with sundry 
bad associates, were the guilty parties, and that you 
were entirely ignorant of the whole transaction, — 
hem I 

" So far, so good, — hem I But there is one thing 
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which yet requires explanation, and we now seek it 
at your hands, — hem I In searching your box, 
there was found at the bottom of it, an article 
belonging to a lady residing in your master's house, 
— hem ! and we desire to know what account you 
can give of its being there ? " 

Guy, who had listened with rapt attention to the 
chief magistrate's words, which he was too absorbed 
to think of criticising, lost his colour as if by magic, 
on learning that, after all, by some malignant fate, 
something not his own had crept into his posses- 
sion. 

Confident, however, in his innocence, which had 
been just before publicly acknowledged, and con- 
scious that he had not knowingly appropriated the 
smallest trifle belonging to another, he ventured to 
say, in a voice which was as prepossessing as his 
general appearance was the reverse — 

"And what, sir — my Lord, I mean — is the article 
you speak of? for I declare, sir, that I know 
nothing at all about it." 

" It is this I" answered the Lord Mayor, unfolding 
and raising for inspection a small, cambric handker- 
chief, scarce bigger, indeed, than the sheet of paper 
which he had before him. "This handkerchief, 
marked in one of the comers in red silk with the 

name Ellen L . Explain how that came into 

your box." 

" I can do that, sir, easily," answered Guy, at once 
relieved and astonished, for he could not but ima- 
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gine there must be some mistake in saying the 
handkerchief belonged to the lady. " I can do that 
easily, only it will take me a few minutes to tell the 
story." 

The Lord Mayor bowed his acquiescence, upon 
which Guy, in as brief terms as he could find upon 
the spur of the moment, related his adventure on 
his road to London, his halt at the spring, the 
arrival of the gipsy cart, the incident of the poor 
sick girl and the mug of water, and the interchange 
of gifts. 

The account given thus by young Guy was made 
so interesting by his mode of telling it, that the 
deepest silence prevailed in court, and every one 
listened with an attention as great as that bestowed 
by the Easterns on their famous story-tellers. 
Scarcely, however, had the words passed his lips 
which told of the keepsake secretly conveyed to him 
by the suffering child, than a shriek from one of his 
auditors thrilled through the court, and blanched 
more than one man's cheek, while a lady, dressed in 
deep mourning and heavily veiled, was carried faint- 
ing from the hall. 

In the midst of the confusion which this incident 
created, Mr Bindwell, whom Guy had not till then 
observed, addressed the magistrate in an agitated 
tone, and with a face as pale as his natural com- 
plexion would admit of, — 

"My lord," he said, "I trust your lordship — is 
satisfied — for we — that is the lady, my sister — is 
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satisfied — that — the youth's account — of how this 
handkerchief — got into his possession — is correct; 
— and I therefore trust, that — your lordship will 
kindly order him to be discharged." 

" Just so, — hem I You have heard, Guy Rivers, 
what your master says; and I quite agree, — hem! 
with him in thinking that you should be set at 
liberty. And I am pleased to add, that you leave 
this court, — hem! without the slightest stain upon 
your character, — hem I " 

There was a burst of applause at the conclusion 
of these words, which the loud calls of "silence" 
on the part of the ushers failed immediately to 
suppress ; and Guy stepped back from the bar with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude and emotion at 
this agreeable close to his dreaded trial. 

As he did so, a pair of capacious arms were thrown 
round his neck, and he found himself in the embrace 
of his good friend and protectress, .Mrs Warkup ; 
while Tom, standing near, slapped his leg and 
shook Guy by the hand, and wiped his face and 
walked about in a very ecstasy of excitement and 
pleasure. 

" Oh, why did you come here ? " asked Guy of 
Mrs Warkup, not knowing just then what else to 
say. 

" Why did I come ? " she said, in reply ; " Do you 
think I could stop away when you were in such a 
taking ? Directly this kind young man " — indicat- 
ing Tom, who nodded by way of acknowledgment of 
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the compliment — " directly he came and told me 
what had happened, I only stopped to throw on 
my things, and toddled on here as fast as my old 
legs could carry me. Tm so glad I arrived in time; 
for I heard all the story when that apprentice was 
examined, and I knew, my dear, they would dis- 
charge you directly you came in. Only, when the 
Lord Mayor, he talked about something being in your 
box, I was in such a fright again, to be sure ; I 
thought I should have dropped." 

" But you didn't believe me guilty, mother, did 
you ? " asked Guy, almost sorrowfully. 

" Believe you guilty?" repeated Mrs Warkup, 
with a tear in her eye ; " Fd as soon think of my 
own boy, who's now an angel in heaven, stealing as 
you. No I I didn't think that ; but I've lived longer 
in the world, my dear, than you, and I didn't know, 
seeing the wickedness that has been going on in that 
house, what tricks they might have been playing 
you." 

This conversation took place in the passage just 
outside the court, and the three then descended to- 
gether into the stone-paved hall. 

" What do you mean to do ?" asked Tom of Guy, 
as they stood there on coming down the steps. 

" Going home with me, of course," answered Mrs 
Warkup, who hurriedly forestalled Guy's reply. 
" You don't think I mean to let him go back to that 
Mr Bindwell's after such behaviour ? " 

" You see," said Guy, with a half smile, " my 
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kind friend here has decided for me; but really, 
Tom, I don't know what else I could do. I can never 
look on Mr B. as I used ; and, besides that, there's 
something that has struck me, in this business, which 
I want to talk to you about, — quietly by ourselves, 
you know — and which I couldn't well do in that 
house." 

" Perhaps you're right, Muster Guy," said Tom, a 
little despondently, " in not coming back again, even 
if master would let you, for you couldn't be com- 
fortable there now ; but I don't know how I shall 
get on without you." After a pause, he added, in 
another tone, "I say, though, — that lady — the 
one that screamed and fainted, you know, who's 
she ? " 

" Ah ! " said Mrs Warkup, " who is she ?" 

" She's Mr Bindwell's sister," answered Guy ; 
" didn't you hear him say so ? and it's just about 
her, Tom, that I want to talk to you. Come and 
see me — to-night if you can — you know the house, 
doesn't he mother ? Or, if not to-night, at least to- 
morrow. There's something that isn't right, Tom, 
in this business, and you and I will put our heads 
together to find it out." 

"If we do," said Tom, with a grin, "I know 
which'll be the stupidest of the two. Muster Guy, 
and I needn't say it isn't yours. Howsoever, we'll 
have a talk, and I'll come round to-night if I can. 
So good-bye for the present. Good day to you, 
ma'am." 
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And Tom, shaMng them both heartily by the 
hand, went his way. 

Mrs Warkup and Guy went also theirs, lovinglj 
together ; for the events of that morning had cementec 
yet stronger the affection which had sprung up be- 
tween them. 







CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE AFTERNOON STROLL MEDITATIONS — THE LADY IN 

BLACK ^A SAD STORY. 

Olf^ UY felt SO much the need of air and quiet after 
rlv V *^® agitation of the last few hours, that on 
^^^ the return of Mrs Warkup and himself to 
the " Sparrow and Post," he partook sparingly of the 
dinner that was waiting, and went out for a stroll. 

Wandering down the Old Kent Road, with his 
back to London, he came at length to the bridge 
that crossed the Grand Surrey Canal, a portion of 
which only now remains, the rest, which ran to 
Croydon, having been converted into the railway 
that now passes through the same district. 

At the time when Guy reached the bridge, rail- 
ways for locomotive engines and passenger trains 
were unknown, and the canal offered a walk along 
its banks, of great beauty and retirement. 

And how thoroughly did he enjoy the solitary 
stroll, whose quiet was broken at rare intervals by 
the passage of a barge, as, towed by one or two 
horses, it slowly surged along ! 

The afternoon was singularly fine. Flying clouds 
tempered the sun's heat, and a gentle breeze stole 
over the water. 
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Summer had merged into autimin so imperceptibly, 
that but for the yellow and brown tints upon the 
foliage, it would have been difficult to guess that 
the year's prime was gone, and that nature must 
apparently die ere she could again put forth her 
yoimg green leaves. 

A belated bee still went humming past, as though 
it, too, had mistaken the season. A butterfly of 
mature years yet hovered round the dainty flowers. 
And the gadfly, in his suit of dazzling armour, 
hovered o'er the water, to gaze at his graceful figure 
reflected in the mirror below. 

How dear to Guy were all these evidences of life, 
and liberty, and innocence I How sweetly fell upon 
his ear the lowing of cattle, as they grazed in yonder 
field! and how teeming with memories was the 
scent of each wild herb or flower that the wind 
wafted to him as he strolled along I 

But the stern events which had lately befallen 
him, the hard and painful scenes in which he had 
been an actor, soon, in spite of himself, and in spite, 
too, of the scenery by which he was surrounded, 
drove away all softer fancies, and at length, again, 
took entire possession of his mind. 

He ran over, with the rapidity at which himian 
thought is accustomed to travel, every little incident 
that had occurred since his entering Mr BindweU's 
service until the abrupt termination of his engage- 
ment on the morning of that very day. 

He recalled to mind, with particular vividness. 
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that evening when he retiimed home with his mes- 
sage for Mrs Bindwell, and found the poor invalid 
lady in so terrible a st^te of distress. 

And when once his thoughts got upon this track, 
how rapidly and thickly they came, crowding on each 
other in a way that made his head turn round ! 

He had now the secret of the grief that so op- 
pressed her. He comprehended now why that small 
worn shoe was kept as a sacred relic in her sitting- 
room. She had by some strange chance been de- 
prived of her child — perhaps her only one — and 
that child a girL 

And could that girl be the same, the very same 
he had met upon the London Road, whose ill and 
weakly state had excited so much sympathy in his 
mind? 

If so, and there was reason to believe it, how 
strange the chance which had induced her, as if by a 
sudden impulse, to bestow upon him for a gift the 
little handkerchief marked with her name ! — and how 
much stranger the hazard that had led him to take 
service beneath the same roof as her sorrowing 
mother! 

But how was it that Mrs lindell could have lost 
the daughter in whom she appeared so wrapt, that 
her absence was dragging the poor mother to the 
grave ? And, again, how was it that the child could 
have come into the hands of the people who had the 
custody of her on the occasion of their meeting ? 

Had they stolen her? Guy had heard of such 
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things, but he could scarce believe they were other 
than idle tales. Yet in this case the story seemed a 
true one, for it could not be credited that the de- 
voted mother had willingly parted with her greatest 
treasure. 

And were the people kind to her ? The woman 
was rough, but did not seem crueUy disposed. How 
about the man ? 

As Guy's thoughts feU upon Atm, there darted 
across his brain, like a vivid £ash of lightning, a 
kind of revelation. 

If the man had suddenly appeared there upon the 
bank of the canal at that very instant, just before 
him, he cotdd not have seen his face more plainly 
than he distinguished it in his mind's eye. And it 
was the same face, feature for feature, as that of 
the dark rude stranger, who, a short while previous, 
had called upon Mr Bindwell, and excited so much 
food for gossip among the people in his employ. 

There was no doubt of it — they were the same. 
The kidnapper of Mrs Lindell's child — if kidnapped 
she were — had paid an unwelcome visit to Mr 
Bindwell ; and his first expressions on entering, 
which Guy himself had heard, were to the effect 
that the bookseller, doubtless, did not expect to 
see him, but that he, the stranger, had found him 
out. 

Could Mr Bindwell, also, have anything to do 
with kidnapping the girl, his sister's offspring — his 
own niece ? It looked very like it, else why his alarm 
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at sight of the stranger? — why the unnatural seclu- 
sion in which he lived? — and why, again, his ex- 
treme agitation when Guy related his interview with 
the child? 

The youth was bewildered amid these various, con- 
jectures ; and he found that, whilst pursuing them, 
he had wandered on and on until the sun was getting 
low, and he had some miles to retrace ere he could 
reach his old-new home. 

When the consciousness of this broke fully upon 
him, he lost no time in quickening his steps; but 
night had fallen ere he arrived at the humble inn. 

A hackney-coach was at the door, an unusual oc- 
currence, for the class of customers who frequented 
the " Sparrow and Post " were not given to travel 
otherwise than by their own legs. 

" I am so glad youVe come," said Mrs Warkup, 
as Guy entered. "There's a lady up stairs been 
waiting to see you this hour. She came in the 
coach that's outside, and said she woTildn't leave 
mthout seeing you." 

" Indeed 1 " said Guy, with surprise. " Who can 
it be ? " 

"You'd better go up, my dear," observed Mrs 
Warkup, " and then you'll soon find out." 

The youth took the hint, and at once proceeded 
to the private parlour on the first floor. 

Although there were two candles burning in the 
room, Guy at first thought, on opening the door, 
that the visitor had flown. A second glance revealed 
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to him a lady, dressed entirely in black, with a thick 
veil covering her face. 

She raised it as Guy entered, and presented to 
his startled gaze the beautiful but pale and worn 
features of Mrs Lindell, Mr BindweU's sister. That 
golden hair woTild have made her known to him 
even if he had not recognised the face. 

She rose up as he entered, steadying herself by 
placing her left hand on the head of the sofa, while 
she held out her right to Guy. 

" My young friend . . . ." she began, as he took the 
small gloved hand she offered him; but she could say 
no more, for she dropped back, rather than seated 
herself again upon the sofa. 

" Oh, madam," said Guy, " you are ill and weak. 
You should not have come so far. Let me get you 
some refreshment — a glass of wine . . . ." 

The lady shook her head, and summoning her 
energies, she exclaimed, " No, I am not weak — I 
will not be so. I will be strong." 

She paused, and pressed her hand tightly on her 
chest, as if to command her agitation. Then she 
said, with forced calmness, " This morning, when 
you related to the Lord Mayor — the history of that 
Httle handkerchief, the account took me so by surprise 
— that I was — for the time — deprived of my senses. 
You do not, perhaps, know the cause. I will tell it 
you in a few words — by and by. But first — you 
must relate to me all you know. Something I have 
heard — but there may be more that I have missed. 
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I bttm to hear it — yet I fear. But say," she sud- 
denly exclaimed with energy and a wild light in her 
eyes, "Do you think her still alive?" 

The look and manner of the poor lady, her pale 
face, shaded with her golden hair, and set in the 
mass of black formed by her crape veil and dress, 
were altogether so strange and unearthly, that Guy 
felt a tremor run through his frame, and the recol- 
lection of Brand's words, that she was insane^ forced 
itself upon him. 

He answered her, with caution, " I should think 
so, madam ; but you yourself can judge even better 
than I, after you have heard the whole of the story 
you spoke of. Shall I tell it you ? " 

The lady looked assent ; upon which Guy care- 
fully described the meeting on the road; and in 
order that she might form an opinion whether the 
child was really hers — while suppressing the pain- 
ful parts respecting her poor, wasted frame and 
emaciated face — he drew such a portrait of the Httle 
invalid as left no doubt upon her mind as to the 
identity. 

A painful scene of agitation followed, during which 
Guy more than once rose up to call for assistance, 
but was stopped on each occasion by Mrs Lindell. 

"No! no!" she said at last; "I shall be better 
presently. You have given me hope — hope 1 that 
has been so long a stranger to me. You must com- 
plete your good work. You have done much, but 
you must do more. Now, listen to me." 
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She appeared to speak with so much pain, that 
Guy again pressed her to allow him to obtain some 
wine. At her wish, he procured her a glass of water, 
which she drank off eagerly, and, apparently re- 
freshed, went on with better courage. 

"When my husband died, I prayed Heaven to 
take me also, for that life would be a dreary waste 
without him who had rendered it so beautifiiL My 
wicked prayer was happily not granted, for I had a 
child, an infant glrL She grew up beneath my 
eyes, and every day we spent together reconciled 
me to life. In her I lived once more, and I could 
look abroad again on nature without shedding tears. 
" Nay, more, I could sometimes smile ; and when 
enjoying the society of my darling child, I felt that 
there was yet some comfort, if not happiness, re- 
served for me iq the future." 

The lady stopped, made a long pause, and then 
went on : 

" That too was a dream. I seldom or never went 
out alone, for my little girl and I were always to- 
gether. But one day — one fatal day — in the spring 
of this very year, I was compelled to do so, upon a 
matter of business, and I had to go to a place where 
I could not well take her with me. I left her with 
strange misgivings, and twice I turned back to kiss 
her ere I went. I was absent but three hours; 
and, on my return, she was gone — gone ! — no one 
knew whither." 

Mrs Lindell here buried her face in her handker- 
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chief, and uttered a suppressed sob, while her whole 
frame seemed convulsed with grief and her efforts 
to subdue her emotion. 

Guy felt deeply distressed, but had no words of 
consolation. 

The sorrows of older persons seem so terrible to 
youth, that it is awe-stricken at the sight, and can 
only look on in silence, or shed sympathetic tears. 

When the lady somewhat recovered from her 
agitation, she resumed speaking : 

" I knew," she said, " that my sweet child must 
be stolen, and had not herself strayed away. The 
house in which I lived had a garden, with a back 
gate leading on to a common. In that garden, the 
maid told me, she had left her playing while she 
went up stairs for some household duties. On her 
commg down, my darhng chHd was missing. The 
gate had been opened from the outside,^ — and — 
she was nowhere to be found. But near the gate 
was discovered, some time after, one little shoe, 
that had been dropped as she was carried off. I 
keep it by me now as the last record of my sweet 
girl. 

"You are too young, my boy, sensitive as I know 
you are, to understand the nature of my grief at 
this loss, or the suffering it has entailed upon me. 
Look at me I But no I you cannot even tell by 
that; for you knew not what I was, nor can see 
the change. I have sometimes thought I should 
go mad. I know that people called me so ; and at 
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last my brother took compassion on me, and brougl 
me to his own house. He is • my only relative, an 
he is not unkind. But I am so unhappy, that 
grow suspicious of all the world — even of him- 
even of him I " 

As she said this, some painful thought appears 
to cross her mind and make her shudder, and fi 
fully five minutes she kept her face hidden in h< 

(handkerchief. 
After she had again recovered, to a certain e: 
tent, her calm demeanour, she addressed young Gi 
B as if he had been a man grown, and prayed him 

^ do his best to recover her child. She promise 

him that her gratitude should know no bounds- 
that half her wealth should be his — that she wou 
advance him in the world and secure his happines 
if he would bring back her daughter to her arms. 

She said this, and more in the same sense, wii 
such occasional tenderness and bursts of vehemenc 
amid such tears and emotion, that the poor youi 
was at once bewildered, moved, and alarmed. 

No wonder that he should promise her ever 
thing in such a case, if only to soothe and satis: 
her ; but more than that, he felt resolved in his ov 
mind that he would keep his word. 

" You may have to take steps," sai^ Mrs Linde 
as she at length rose to go, "which will occasic 
you expense — expense that you ought certamly n 
to bear. Take this," she said, offering him h 
purse, " and when it is gone, ask me for more." 
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"I woiild rather not, madam," said Guy, with- 
holding his hand ; " you can pay me afterwards, 
when I tell you what IVe spent." 

" Not so," she said, in a way which proved that 
she would not brook a refusal. " If you do not take 
it, I shall judge that you do not mean to be true to 
me. Of what importance to me is a paltry sum — 
is all my wealth — ^in comparison with the restora- 
tion of my child 1 " 

The exaltation of voice and manner with which 
these words were pronounced, told Guy that he 
must not trifle with her. He therefore took the 
purse from her hand, resolving to convey it forth- 
with into the custody of Mrs Warkup. 

"I shall soon see you again," said Mrs Lindell, 
squeezing his hand. "Never fear but that my 
anxiety will shortly bring me hither." 

He assisted her down the stairs to her coach, from 
the window of which she waved her hand as it 
drove off. 

It had scarcely done so, than the worthy Tom, in 
a great heat from the exertion of having walked so 
quickly, rushed up to the door. 




CHAPTER XXVIL 

NEW PROJECTS A FBESH OPENING TWO PROPOSALS 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

'FTER the first greetings between Tom and 
Guy were over, each of them in turn un- 
burdened himself of the load of intelligence 
with which he was charged ; and from the eager- 
ness displayed in performing the operation, it was 
clear how delighted both felt to have a trusty heart 
wherein to confide it. 

Tom listened with absorbed attention to Guy's 
accoimt of the interview between Mrs Lindell and 
himself ; and when it was all told, and he had ex- 
hausted his catalogue of interjections and exclama- 
tions of surprise at the story, he promised the youth 
to join him heart and soul in his search after the 
kidnapped child. 

He did this the more readily, as he, like his young 
friend, was, for the present, out of place. 

It appeared that on his return to the shop, some 
words took place between himself and Mr Bindwell, 
through the marked interest the worthy fellow had 
displayed in Guy's matter. 
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The bookseller, from a variety of causes, not being 
in the best of humours, and Tom feeling somewhat 
excited by the events of the day, the few words grew 
into many, and they got warmer as they increased in 
number, until the irascible master, in a rage, bade 
him quit his house, an order which Tom at once 
proceeded to obey, by packing up his things and 
carrying them off then and there. 

" He hasn't paid me yet," said Tom, as he con- 
cluded his narrative ; " but I shall go up and see 
him to-morrow, when, if you like. Muster Guy, you 
can write him a letter, and Til get your account 
settled at the same time." 

This being agreed, they sat down to supper with 
Mrs Warkup, and were all three very chatty indeed 
round that little table in the bar-parlour. As to 
Mrs Warkup, she was in the highest possible spirits, 
for she had got her favourite back again, and hugged 
herself with the idea that they were not to separate 
for some time to come. 

When the cloth was removed, and the two friends 
were left in the room alone, their tongues went faster 
still, and many were the plans they formed for the 
future, and abundant were the remarks they made 
upon the events just past. 

Before they separated for the night — Tom had 
secured a bed in the neighbourhood — they came to 
the conclusion, that as the gipsy, in whose keeping 
Guy had observed little Ellen, was most likely to be 
discovered at fairs and merry-makings, they ought 
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to make a point of visiting such places, when they 
occurred at any reasonable distance from London. 

Now it happened that Charlton fair was to be 
held within a few days of that very time ; and, as at 
the period of which we are treating, this particular 
fair was in high repute, — many persons going there 
in masquerade, — and it was, therefore, likely to 
attract the gipsies from all parts of the country, the 
couple resolved to start for Old Charlton early in 
the morning of the first fair day, so as to lose no 
time in beginning their search. 

It was with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
Guy laid his head on the pillow that night, for the 
events of the day, joined to his broken rest of the 
night before, had thoroughly worn him out. 

Fagged, however, as he was, still mindful of the 
earnest words of his dear mother at home, he did 
not retire to rest until he had poured forth, in his 
simple way, his gratitude to God for having saved 
him from the danger which had hung over his head, 
and his supplication to the Supreme for further sup- 
port and guidance. 

The post, next morning, brought him a letter in a 
strange hand, which appeared, from the mark out- 
side, and the large 2d. impressed upon it, to have 
come from the City. 

"Who can this be from?" asked Guy, as he 
turned and twisted the letter about, and tried to 
guess at the writer from the characters of the address. 

" Don't you think you'd better open it and see ?" 
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said practical Mrs Warkup, "instead of guessing 
who can have sent it you ?" 

" Well, mother," answered Guy, breaking it open 
with a smile, " that would be the shortest way cer- 
tainly." 

The contents were very brief, for he read them in 
a twinkling, and passed the letter over for his good 
friend's inspection. 

"Eead it, my dear, aloud," said Mrs Warkup; 
" I haven't my glasses." 

This Guy at once proceeded to do as follows : — 

" Mr Guy Rivers, 

" Sir, — ^I am desired by Sir W W , the 

Lord Mayor, to inform you, that if, in consequence 
of recent events, you should be seeking employment, 
you may perhaps hear of something advantageous 
by calling upon Messrs Clayton and Company, 
Italian raw silk merchants, of Wood Street, Cheap- 
side. — ^I am Sm, yours, etc. 

" James Farley." 

« 

" What do you think of that, mother ?" inquired 
Guy. 

"Why, I suppose," said Mrs Warkup, gravely, 
" they mean to take you away from me again." 

" I hope they mean to offer me a situation," ob- 
served Guy, " for I don't like the idea of being 
idle." 

" Of course, I know that," said Mrs Warkup — 
" and I know, too, that you never could be idle, let 
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you be where you would. But why can't you be 
comfortable here ? " 

"What I" commenced Guy, " in a . . . " 
He was going to say "public house;" but, con- 
sidering before he uttered it, that the expression, as 
he meant to use it, could not be agreeable to his 
protectress, he stopped short and allowed her to fill 
up the blank, which she did in these words : — 

" You might just as well have finished, Guy, and 
said * public ' at once ; you wouldn't have offended 
me, my dear. But come, now, listen to me, for Fm 
going to talk to you very seriously indeed." After a 
little pause, Mrs Warkup went on : " Since you and 
I first met, Master Guy, I have found the business 
rather more troublesome to me than I used to think 
it ; and somehow, too, I have begun to feel a little 
ashamed of it. Not for myself, — it can't matter to 
me ; but I've felt it so, for your sake, when I've seen 
you sitting here, and thought how differently you'd 
been brought up. I am getting old, besides, and 
that has something to do with it, — and I want rest, 
and I am more than half determined to sell the 
business, and get out of it, and take a little cottage, 
with a pretty garden somewhere near about ; for I 
don't want to go far from London. Now, my dear, 
as I've already told you, I've no relations of my own 
to come after me, and when I die, all the money 
that was left me, and what I've made myself, will 
go to my husband's relations, who never cared for 
him when alive, or me either, luiless — mind you 
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this Guy — ^unless I choose to leave it to anybody 
else." 

Mrs Warkup stopped here to take breath, and 
mark the effect of her speech upon the listening 
youth; but, with the exception of a look of sjnn- 
pathy, expressed forcibly in aU his features, there 
was nothing from which to gather any shade or sus- 
picion of avaricious desire. 

Mrs Warkup went on : — " Suppose now, Guy, I 
should happen to love somebody better than any one 
else in the world, and I should say to that some- 
body, — * If you'U consent to live with me, and act 
towards me as a .son should act to his mother, I'll 
give up my business, and take a pretty little house, 
with a nice bit of ground ; and when I die, I'U leave 
you all I have,' — what would somebody answer?" 

The worthy landlady, having put this serious 
problem before the youth, with all the gravity be- 
coming the occasion, sat herself upright in her high- 
backed chair, and waited patiently, with her chubby 
hands interlaced, for a solution. 

Guy did not keep her long in suspense ; nor was 
his reply couched in the same obscure terms as her 
inquiry, for he answered at once : 

"I don't ask you, mother, if, by somebody, you 
mean me ; for the way you looked at me told me 
that you meant nobody else. Supposing, then, that 
you do mean it, this is my answer : — If it will make 
you happier to do as you say, I ought to. have no 
possible objection to it. You have been as good as 
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a mother to me already, and I should be a bad M- 
low indeed if I didn't feel very, very gratefoL Only, 
look here, mother : if you leave this place, and take 
a cottage, as you say, of course I shall be only too 
pleased to go and live with you in it ; but I mustn't 
forget Pve got my way to make in the world, and 
that IVe come up to London to do it. I must work, 
for I can't be easy in my mind if I don't ; but when 
my work's over, then — ^" 

"What then, Guy?" asked Mrs Warkup, with 
sparkling eyes. 

" Why, then, mother, I shall be happy to come 
home of an evening, and try and be a son to yon." 

Mrs Warkup caught him in her arms, and kissed 
him heartily ; and, from that moment, she began to 
take steps to put her project into execution. 

Guy, meanwhile, though deeply touched by this 
new proof of his worthy landlady's ajffection, allowed 
his actions to be so little affected by the prospect she 
had spread before his eyes, that he set out, imme- 
diately after breakfast, to call upon the Messrs 
Clayton, in pursuance of the hint contained in the 
letter. 

The reasons which led to that commtmication 
being made were curious, and will serve to show 
upon what strange out-of-the-way pivots many 
events in our lives are made to turn. 

Mr Clayton, the only acting partner of the firm of 
Clayton & Co., was present at the Guildhall during 
the examination of Guy; and was so struck by the 
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lucid way in which the youth described his adven- 
ture, and by the general intelligence he displayed, 
that he at once set inquiries on foot concerning 
him. 

It happened that the junior clerkship in his house 
was about to become vacant ; and, thinking it prob- 
able that he could do the youth a good turn, and 
suit himself at the same time with an efficient hand, 
he imparted his idea to the Lord Mayor, who was a 
personal acquaintance, and the result was the letter 
received by our young friend. 

Guy found the Messrs Clayton & Co.'s place of 
business without difficulty ; for it seemed to be per- 
fectly well known in the neighbourhood, having, 
indeed, been established there for more than half-a- 
century. 

Passing through a paved court, whicK was bor- 
dered on the right and left by warehouses, Guy 
entered the counting-house by a door, with an oval 
glass window in it, like a huge staring eye. 

On inquiring for Mr Clayton, and presenting the 
letter he had received to a good-humoured portly 
personage, who turned out to be the book-keeper, 
the youth was ushered into an inner room, through 
another passage, having samples of beautiful white 
and yellow silk, done up in rich twisted skeins, that 
reminded him, on a gigantic scale, of the productions 
of his own silk-worms at home. 

Mr Clayton was a tall and stout old gentleman, 
whose appearance was principally remarkable for a 
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small head, totally destitute of hair or whisker, and 
a body, whose capacious dimensions it were vain to 
attempt to grasp. 

He wore a green waistcoat, which fitted his capa- 
cious person to a nicety ; only Guy could not help 
conceiving the notion, as he gazed upon it, that the 
buttons, which adorned it from the bottom to the 
top, were so many adventurous urchins climbing up 
a steep grassy hill, and many of whom, if they did 
not cling very tightly, ran great risk of getting an 
ugly fall. 

The wealthy merchant's reception of the youth was 
particularly kind. He made him sit down and relate 
various particulars of his journey to London, and his 
employment with Mr Bindwell ; and having satisfied 
himself upon the spot with respect to his hand- 
writing and knowledge of accoimts, by bidding the 
youth copy off a letter and make certain calculations, 
he engaged him as junior clerk in his firm, at a salary 
of sixty pounds for the first six months — the engage- 
ment to commence that day fortnight. 

Guy was delighted beyond measure at what he 
deemed the "princely" salary offered him. It is 
true, he would not, as on the last occasion, board 
and reside upon the premises ; but, considering the 
conversation he had so recently held with Mrs 
Warkup, the arrangement, instead of being unsatis- 
factory, was precisely the reverse ; and, while sure 
of a comfortable home, he would be able, with eco- 
nomy, to save the best part of his earnings. 
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Having thus seciired, in the way which most 
pleased him, a fixed occupation for no very remote 
date, he took his leave of Mr Clayton, and hurried 
back to the " Sparrow and Post," to commimicate to 
his kind friend intelligence which, he was sure, 
would greatly delight her. 

Tom was there before him, and had done a good 
morning's work, too, for he had called upon Mr 
Bindwell and settled with him, both for himself and 
Guy. 

He had brought away, also, the boxes and other 
little property to which Guy could lay claim, and 
had obtained from their late master a full half-year's 
salary for each. He found, likewise, at the place 
in Fleet Street, a letter, that had been addressed 
there by Guy's sister, and he related various scraps 
of news which he had picked up on the occasion of 
his visit. 

" There's been a tremendous to-do in the house. 
Muster Guy," observed Tom, as he brought his 
budget of news to a close. " It seems that the 
master's sister has suddenly left the place, and no 
one can tell where she's gone. Of course / didn't 
choose to let them know what / knew ; but it seems 
when she went away from here last night, she didn't 
go back home." 

" I hope nothing has happened to her," said Guy, 
with a look of alarm. 

" I don't think so," remarked Tom ; "the fact is, I 
fancy between you and me, she doesn't feel quite so 
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well-disposed towards her brother as she used to do. 
And if she isn't blind, small blame to her for that 
same." 

Guy placed his first earnings into Mrs Warkup's 
lap with a look of pride and pleasure combined, that 
made his face look almost handsome. 

" Dear me !" said the good soul, as she gazed up 
into his face vdth a smile, '^ What a simi 1 I must 
positively have another bolt to-night put upon that 
street door!" 

Guy patted her cheek and shook his head at her; 
then, anxious to be alone, he ran up stairs, and, 
tearing open his letter, eagerly perused its con- 
tents. 

It was from Sophy, his ever-thoughtful and re- 
gular correspondent. She certainly had kept the 
promise she gave him at parting ; nor, indeed, had 
Guy broken his. 

We are rarely destined in this world to enjoy 
munixed pleasure or siiffer unaUoyed pain. The 
intelligence conveyed by this epistle, although not 
positively imfavourable, somehow damped the high 
spirits which his interview with Mr Clayton had 
raised. Guy's sister did not seem to anticipate 
success for their father in his business at Ports- 
mouth; although Guy gathered thus much rather 
from what she concealed than what she said. Her 
account of his demeanour and health was somewhat 
curtailed ; but she dwelt as usual with warmth and 
fondness on the mother's devotion, and the delight 
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tliey had all experienced at hearing of Guy's suc- 
cess. 

" I wish she had told me something about her- 
self?" muttered Guy, as he re-descended the stairs; 
" but that's dear Sophy all over ; thinking of every- 
body but herself, bless her." 




CHAPTER XXViri. 

THE VISIT TO CHARLTON FAIR A RECOGNITION — A 

FRESH JOURNET — LOST AND FOUND. 

^Effi morning of the day which was to commence 
the fun and gaiety of Charlton fair, saw Tom 
and Guy Rivers, at an early hour, proceeding 
down the Old Kent Road at a pace that proved they 
were quite fresh and prepared for their work. 

A mist hung over the streets and shut out distant 
objects, but it already began to be pervaded with 
that golden warmth which gives promise of a beau- 
tiful day. It was very charming even then, for the 
thin vapour imparted a wonderful softness to the 
shrubs and trees, and himg upon the blades of grass 
and in the spiders' webs, like myriads of pearls. 

Notwithstanding the serious nature of their errand, 
the two pedestrians were in capital spirits. 

How could it be otherwise ? It was not that their 
hearts were indifferent to the sorrows of the widowed 
mother, whose child they were about to seek. But 
they were in the enjoyment of excellent health, they 
had the prospect of a glorious day, and they were 
about to visit a scene of boisterous amusement, that 
has always great attractions for the young. 
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As they traversed, in great part, the very road by 
which Guy had entered London, some months before, 
it is not surprising, also, if he was particularly talka- 
tive ; and Tom was so interested in everything that 
concerned his young friend, that he made the best 
of listeners, and sympathized most fully with the 
youth's feelings. 

On reaching the brow of the hill at Blackheath, 
Guy led his companion off the main road towards 
the "Point," whence he had himself turned aside 
and obtained his first view of the great world. 

The better to enjoy Tom's astonishment and 
delight, — for he had never been there before, — 
Guy made him close his eyes while he led him across 
the mossy turf to the bench upon which he had 
himself sat on that memorable evening; and then 
gloried to observe the worthy Tom, on reopening 
his eyes at a signal given, to see him stand speechless 
before the vast expanse of town and coimtry, which 
was then glowing in an atmosphere of mingled sun 
and mist. 

Eesting for a space at that lovely spot, they crossed 
the Heath, upon which were already gathered in 
large numbers, the holiday donkeys and their dri- 
vers ; the former with their linen-covered saddles, 
waiting patiently with heads bent down, as is their 
wont, until their labour should begin, — ^for donkeys 
work hardest when the juveniles hold festival, — 
and the latter, with sticks under their arms, vehe- 
mently talking among themselves, or on the look out 
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for innocent little boys, to whom they could give a 
penny ride for sixpence. 

The tops of gipsies' tents and vans were visible in 
the hollows ; while here and there a spiral column of 
smoke, rising in the immediate vicinity of the wan- 
derers' simple dwellings, told that the pot was already 
suspended over the fire for the preparation of the 
mid-day meal. 

Guy gave a wary look at each of these suspicious 
establishments as he passed them by ; but, although 
he saw swarthy men and orange-brown women, no 
faces like those he sought met his eye. 

The road they were now upon, which led direct 
to Old Charlton, through a delightful and finely- 
wooded piece of country, was already alive with 
human beings, chiefly lads and boys, with an occa- 
sional cart or truck containing the materials of a 
tent or a chaos of glaringly-coloured toys. 

They obtained a crust of bread and cheese and a 
rest upon a bench by the road-side, conveniently 
placed beneath a shady tree, at no great distance 
from their place of destination. 

The sun was getting hot, and as they were in no 
particular haste, they stopped there for a good hour, 
watching the people as they went by, and scanning 
each face that appeared of darker hue than ordinary. 

"Do you think you'd remember that fellow again?" 
inquired Guy, alluding to the gipsy who had called 
upon Mr Bindwell, and whom Tom had jostled so 
unceremoniously at the shop door. 
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" Trust me for that," said Tom. " You see, Mus- 
ter Guy," he continued, giving utterance to a train 
of thought which had been engaging his mind, "the 
first thing we have to do is to find out if these people 
have still got the little girl in keeping ; and if they 
have, the next thing will be to carry her off someAow." 

" True," said Guy, " but the very first thing, Tom, 
if there can be two firsts, is to find out the people 
themselves. If we can only do that, I don't think it 
wiU be difficult to see whether the poor little girl is 
with them. As to carrying her off, Uiat^ perhaps, 
won't be so easy. But, at all events, we can give 
information to the police." 

" We won't apply to those gentry," said Tom, 
with emphasis, " unless we can't help it. They're 
so apt to muddle a thing, they are. These new- 
fangled police aren't at all equal to the old runners, 
to my mind." 

" Nor to the old Charlies either ? " inquired Guy, 
slyly. 

Tom didn't answer this question, but got up, say- 
ing, " it was time for them to move on." 

If Tom had not known the particular locality 
where the fair was held, the stream of people, all 
moving to one point, would have sufficiently ex- 
plained it. And, besides, as they walked on, the 
strains of distant music and the hum of many voices, 
mixed at intervals with the sound of a Chinese gong, 
came plainly to the ear and told them the road they 
should take. 
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The village of Old Charlton, with its square 
towered red-brick church, and the fine old Eliza- 
bethan mansion of the Wilsons, next came in view; 
and as they left the latter on their right, and had 
the venerable church before them, they caught a 
glimpse over the tops of the trees and through the 
breaks in Hanging Wood, of the glistening river, 
with vessels passing to and fro upon it. 

The " Bugle Horn " and other inns of the place 
were already full to overflowing ; and at that early 
hoTir, it was scarcely two o'clock, every bench and 
available seat was occupied. 

Our travellers, however, had already had their 
rest, and felt comparatively fresh, so they passed on, 
without further delay, to the Fair-field. 

It was a spot admirably adapted for the purpose 
to which it was put ; being bordered on two sides 
by a road with lofty trees, and having other open 
grounds at its further limits. 

As Tom and Guy arrived at the paling which 
partly shut it in, the fun had commenced in right 
good earnest ; and almost every sound which is com- 
mon upon earth was heard, blended with the bray- 
ing of trumpets and the braying of donkeys ; the 
beating of dnuns and gongs ; the cheers of scores 
of boys, who were assisting to drive round a whirl- 
about with the distant hope of getting a ride in 
turn ; the shrieks of women, who had been persuaded 
to go up "in a swing," and were now both alarmed 
and ill at the speed with which they were flying 
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through the air ; and all the other under-current of 
noise common to such places, and made up of the 
invitations of showmen, the squeakings of Punch, 
the barking of dogs, the firing of crackers, and the 
hoarse roar of assembled thousands calling out to 
each other, laughing, chatting, or quarrelling. 

Our two visitors made their way through the 
open space into the crowd, which had congregated in 
what might be called the High Street of the fair. 

It was partly enclosed on each side by a row of 
booths, whereof the shopmen, or more often shop- 
women, offered for sale a vast quantity of objects 
that people never seemed to buy, or didn't appear 
to know what to do with if they did. 

There were displays of ginger-bread nuts sufiicient 
to give a whole army an indigestion ; the places 
which vended them being, moreover, adorned with 
huge cock-a-doodl€ doos in breeches, all formed of 
the same brown paste, and gaudily gilt to make 
them more conspicuous. 

There were booths for false jewellery in every 
shape, for toys from every land ; there were special 
ones for dolls of all degrees of ugliness and beauty, 
from the senseless block, which might become a 
formidable weapon in the hands of an angry child, 
to the dainty lady-doll with wax bust and head, blue 
eyes and flaxen hair, and beautifully moidded arms 
and feet, also of wax, and tinged of the most impos- 
sible flesh colour. 

There were drinking-booths, and sparring-booths. 
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and dancing-booths. There was Richardson's theatre, 
and there was the monstrous dancing saloon of the 
" Crown and Anchor," which alone seemed to cover 
an acre of ground. 

And then the shows I Shows of fat women and 
overgrown pigs; of living monstrosities and dead 
mermaids ; of performing dogs and learned goats ; 
of giants eight feet high, and dwarfs who lived in 
houses of scarce thirty inches, roof, chimney-potg, 
and all. 

While Tom was. eagerly listening to two stout 
fellows, dressed in fighting costimie, and who were 
inviting the lovers of the fancy to walk up and see 
the match between Bill Sikes and Little Jemmy for 
" five poimds aside," he suddenly felt his arm con- 
vulsively pressed by Guy. 

Turning sharply round, he perceived the youth's 
eyes to be fixed upon a van, that stood a little back 
from the row, at the door of which was a woman, 
calling out some directions to a broad-shouldered 
fellow beneath, who was just walking away with a 
bimdle of sticks in his arm, similar to those used at 
the game of " three throws a penny." 

" That's the woman," exclaimed Guy, in a whisper. 

" And that's the man," said Tom, in the same tone, 
as the fellow turned to move away, and presented 
his full face towards them. 

" You do your best with the woman. Muster Guy," 
said Tom, " for you seem to get on with them, and 
I'll follow the man. Don't move away from about 
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here, and I'll join you again. Let us see which 
wiU have most success." 

Whereupon Tom hastily passed through the crowd 
in the direction taken by the gipsy. 

The woman having seated herself upon the highest 
step of the ladder, which was fixed up to her street- 
door, Guy at once sauntered towards her, and look- 
ing at her as he came near, in a way that naturally 
attracted her attention, said : 

" I think I've seen you before." 

" That's very likely," said the woman, " for I'm 
out and about enough." 

"Yes," continued Guy, as if recalling the place 
to his mind, " I'm sure I have. Don't you remem- 
ber, last Jime, being near Gravesend and stopping 
at a spring, and a boy getting a drink of water for 
your little girl?" 

"Well," answered the woman, looking intently 
at him as she spoke, with her piercing black eyes, 
" I do recollect something of it ; and now I recollect 
you too. You are the lad who got the water." 

" Yes," said Guy, speaking with as much indif- 
ference as he could command, although his heart 
was beating somewhat more forcibly than usual; 
" and I hope your little girl is better than she was 
then?" 

" Not much of that," said the woman, thrown off 
her guard by the simple manner assumed by the 
youth; "she has been very bad indeed, and once 
or twice I thought we should have lost her." 
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" Oh, Fm sorry for that," exclaimed Guy, heartily, 
" for she seemed a nice little thing. Do you know, 
I've often thought of her, and how ill she looked." 

Again the woman fixed her eyes upon him, as if 
she tried to read his inmost thoughts; but Guy 
was now fuUy on his guard, and a second time 
disarmed her suspicions by the perfect ease of his 
manner. 

"Won't you let me see her," he asked, looking 
up into her face with a smile, " or is she too ill to 
come out?" 

" You should see her directly if she was here," 
answered the woman, "but we left her behind us 
at our last stopping place." 

Guy burned to ask her where that was, but con- 
sidering that such a question might make her guess 
he had some deeper motive than he had hitherto 
shown, and that he could probably arrive at the 
knowledge he now wanted through some other 
source, he made some indifferent remark, bade her 
" Good day," and passed on. 

" What have you learnt?" he inquired of Tom, as 
they met a few minutes afterwards. 

" Nothing, I'm sorry to say, that's good for any- 
thing," he replied, in a tone of annoyance. " I lost 
sixpence to the fellow, too, for I threw a dozen and 
a half sticks at a threepeny snuff-box, without hitting 
it once. And all I could get out of the chap was, 
that they'd come from Norwood, and were going, 
after this fair was over, into Essex." 
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" My dear Tom," exclaimed Guy, eagerly, " we've 
learnt, then, all we want." 

Whereupon Guy, in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, related to Tom his conversation with the 
woman. 

Tom was no less pleased than his young friend at 
the clue thus obtained; and as it was still early in 
the afternoon, they resolved to direct their steps to 
Norwood at once. 

Their first idea was to proceed thither on foot, 
but by the time they got again upon Blackheath, 
they felt so tired, that they sat down to rest and 
consult whether it would not be better to defer their 
visit till the following day. 

This plan, however, did not suit the ardour of 
young Guy, who, now that he was upon the track, felt 
as impatient as a sporting dog to follow up the scent. 

"Why not hire a donkey chaise?" asked Guy, 
half in joke. 

" Why not?" repeated Tom, who followed up his 
inquiry, by hailing the nearest. 

A bargain was soon struck, and the two travellers, 
seating themselyes grandly in the equipage, were 
driven off at as fast a pace as the two grey asses 
could be persuaded into going. Fortunately it was 
the animals' first journey, and they were not there- 
fore over-tired. 

"And now we are here," exclaimed Tom, after 
discharging their vehicle at the bottom of Norwood 
hill, " what do we mean to do ? " 
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Guy solved this difficulty in a way of his own. 
Having some pence in his pocket, he presented first 
one and then another to sundry little children he 
met, on asking them whether they knew where a 
poor sick girl, whom he described, was lodging. 

Having disposed of seven pennies in this mode, 
he learnt from the last, an intelligent child of nine 
or ten years of age, that such a little invalid as he 
spoke of was at Mrs Hibbud's, but that she was very 
ilL 

Their informant was persuaded to show them to 
the house — a poor cottage by the way-side — which 
displayed upon a board, much the worse from ex- 
posure to the weather, that " mangling " was done 
there. 

Tom now took the lead, and assuming an air of 
gravity calculated to bear out the character of a 
detective, which he had put on for this occasion, in 
spite of his prejudice against the fraternity, he 
knocked at the door and raised the latch. 

The cottage was of the very smallest dimensions, 
being composed merely of two rooms opening into 
each other. 

The one they entered was at once the parlour and 
kitchen of the dwelling, and beyond was its sole and 
miserable sleeping-chamber. 

An old woman, whose sight appeared to be affected 
by some complaint which occasioned a perpetual 
discharge from the eyes, rose from a chair where 
she had been sitting, and asked them their business. 
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To this Tom replied, by stating, from " informa- 
tion received at the Police-office," he imderstood 
that a little girl, believed to be stolen, had been left 
there to nurse by a gipsy man and woman, and he 
had been sent to make inquiry into the matter. 

At the sound of the word " Police," the old woman, 
who would perhaps have refused them all intelli- 
gence, became profuse in her excuses and in her 
expressions of sympathy for the poor little girl, who, 
she explained, had been left there in the manner 
stated, but that she knew no more than a babe un- 
born where she came from or whom she belonged 
to, which was most probably the fact. 

Tom, in a pompous manner, which he considered 
acting his part to perfection, stopped her short in 
the middle of her protestations, and bade her lead 
them to the child's bed. 

The woman lost no time in obeying the order, 
and Guy and Tom followed her into the next 
room. 

Upon a small pallet-bed, placed at the foot of a 
larger one, lay a little figure wrapped in the bed- 
clothes ; but so still was it beneath the patchwork 
coverlet, that Guy put his head down close to the 
face to make sure that the prostrate form really 
lived. Then, indeed, he heard the child breathe in 
short thick gasps. There wanted no surgeon by to 
tell how diseased were her poor lungs. 

The youth gazed for a few moments steadfastly at 
the sleeping girl. There could be no doubt of it. 
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She was the very same he had beheld some months 
before, and with whom he had interchanged gifts. 
But more sunken still were the pallid cheeks ; darker 
circles were in the cavities of the eyes, and a red 
spot, large as a sixpence, appeared as if burnt on to 
the right cheek bone. But her beautiful locks of 
gold, which she inherited from her mother, were 
gone — they had been cut off, the woman said, during 
her fever. 

Deeply pained at the condition of the child, Guy 
turned away to the window ; but a moment after he 
approached the woman, and asked her whether she 
had seen in the little girFs possession a bright penny. 

She did not answer him in words ; but going to 
the sleeping child, she gently pulled a ribbon that 
was round her neck, when at the end of it appeared 
the very coin, now pierced with a hole, which he 
had given her on the occasion of their meeting. 

The youth was so touched by this evidence of the 
value she put upon his gift, that he was forced again 
to move aside to conceal his tears. 

" We shall return here again most probably to- 
morrow," said Guy, when he had recovered, " and 
a lady will very likely be mth us. Take care of 
the poor little girl, and you will be well paid for 
your trouble." 

" And mind," added Tom, as he held up his finger, 
" you will be answerable for her to the police 1 " 

They were both too full of thought, as they left 
the house, to spend much time in conversation ; and 
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when they had a little recovered from the shock 
which the sight of the poor little sufferer had caused 
them, they were so tired with their day's tramping, 
as to be little inclined to talk. 

Still, they marched on bravely, and never counted 
the mile-stones until they came to the last, within a 
short distance of their home. Then, indeed, they 
both exclaimed, that they were so fagged that they 
could not have reached the house if it had been a 
mile further. 

Guy did not rise till late the following morning, 
and when he did so, he felt so strongly the effects of 
the fatigue he had imdergone, as to resolve not to 
stir out that day. 

But his determination, and, indeed, all feeling of 
lassitude, forsook him, when, in the afternoon, a coach 
drove up to the door, and Mrs Lindell alighted from 
it. 

Let him tell his story, Guy thought, as cautiously 
as he would, there would be a terrible outbxirst when 
he related to her what he had discovered. 

It was, however, just the reverse. The lady's 
cheek became paler, it is true, if that were possible, 
and her hand trembled, but her voice was clear, and 
her eyes were more brilliant than before. 

" Are you ready ? " she inquired of him, when he 
had told all. 

" Do you wish, then, madam," he inquired, " to 
go at once ? " 

" Why not ? The coach is at the door." 
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"Very well, madam," answered Guy. "I will 
not keep you long." 

Guy left the room to change his dress, and call 
Tom, who was shortly on the spot ; and then hand- 
ing the lady inside, and seating himself on the 
opposite seat, Tem got up on to the box beside the 
driver, and they set off at a good pace. 

The lady spoke not one word during that drive ; 
and as her veil was down, and its material was thick, 
Guy could not see her face. He observed that her 
hands — she had taken off her gloves — were clasped 
convulsively together, and that her bosom heaved as 
though she were sobbing inwardly ; but there was 
no soimd uttered, and whatever the agony of sus- 
pense, it was borne with the fortitude of a Christian 
martjrr. 

They reached the house at last, and Tom got 
down to open the coach-door. 

Guy assisted the lady to alight, and offered her 
his arm to conduct her within the house, for she 
trembled in descending from the coach, and the 
youth feared she would fall. 

She thanked him, however, with a motion of her 
head, and walked in Tvithout assistance. 

The old woman, in expectation of this visit, had 
rendered herself as neat as a clean cap and apron 
could make her, and had also tidied up her room. 

"How is the little girl?" asked Guy. 

The woman shook her head, and answered ; " but 
poorly, sir." 
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The chamber -door was opened, and they all stood 
Tt^ack to let the lady pass. 

She turned round to them, still veiled, and, 
<3rawing up her figure, motioned them to retire. 

They did so, and Guy closed the door of commu- 

:Kaication. 

• • • ■ • • 

Who shall say what passed within that chamber 
during the next two hours ? Who shall describe, 
^where there was no human eye to see, the joy or the 
^rief felt by the parent and child, at meeting, and 
"beholding one another after so cruel an absence ? 

Surely few words could have been uttered, or they 
^would have pierced through the thin partition and 
reached the ears of the party close by. No loud 
"tears were shed, or their echo must have been made 
sensible to those without. No ; all was silent as the 
^ave. 

Alarmed at last, Guy tapped gently at the door. 
There was no answer. He knocked again, and 
louder. With the same result. He gently turned 
the handle and looked in. 

Mrs Lindell was kneeling by the bed-side of her 
child, round whose form her arms were tightly 
clasped. 

She had removed her bonnet, and her golden hair, 
in all its rich profusion, was waving partly down her 
back, and partly over the coverlet and piUow of the 
bed. 

Seeing how still she was, — how still they both 
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were, — the party upon tiptoe, and holding their 
breath, — for they were awe-stricken by they knew 
not what, — slowly approached. 

The lips of mother and daughter were fixed to- 
gether in a dose and tender embrace ; and so pallid 
were the two faces, so sharp the features and so coldj 
they seemed more like marble effigies of humanity 
than living, sentient creatures. 

They were but effigies. For in that sacred, tender 
kiss, the spirit of each had fled in company to a better 
world ! 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE NEW PLACE ITS MEMBERS GUY'S STUDIES AN 

UNEXPECTED RETURN A REMOVAL. 

O many events pressed upon Guy Rivers, which, 
to his young mind, were of an all-important 
character, that he had but little opportTinity 
to dwell upon the sad close of his exertions to re- 
store Httle Ellen Lindell to her mother's arms. 

An inquest was held, and an inquiry set on foot 
concerning this mysterious affair, in the course of 
which Mr Bindwell, from some motives of his own, 
appeared so anxious to conciliate young Guy, that 
he actually paid him a visit at the " Sparrow and 
Post," and offered to take him back to his service at 
an increased salary. 

Guy, who was already engaged to the Messrs 
Clayton, received these advances with a coolness 
which belonged to another age, but did not trouble 
himself to examine into the motive that dictated 
them from a person usually so unbending as his late 
master. 

Not so Tom ; who attributed to Mr Bindwell's 
fear of the youth's saying too much, this wonderful 
condescension and benevolence. 

23 
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Whatever the cause, it never forced its way before 
the public mind. 

The vault which enclosed the poor remains of twc 
human creatures, who, in life, had loved and sufferec 
so much, entombed likewise the secret, if any, tha 
hung over the story of the kidnapped child. 

Some might suspect, but no one ever knew 
whether Mr Bindwell was implicated in the wickec 
act. But if he did it, with the view of inheriting 
his sister's wealth, as being her only living relatioi 
upon the removal of her child, then the act was no 
only a wicked but a useless one ; for, shortly afte 
her loss, she had, imknown to him, made a Will h 
due form, leaving all her property to her daughtei 
if ever recovered alive, and in case of that daughter' 
death, she bequeathed it to an asylum for femal 
orphans. 

The Will was disputed by the bookseller, on th 
ground of his sister's weakness of intellect ; bu 
some months after the event which consigned her t 
her grave, Tom pointed out to his young friend 
paragraph in a newspaper, that told how Mr Bind 
well lost his suit. 

Days rolled on, and the morning at last cam 
when Guy was to take his stand once more in tha 
busy resort of men, the city of London. 

Both he and Mrs Warkup had hoped, before h 
did so, that the arrangements with respect to th 
disposal of her business would have been settlec 
and that he would start for his joxirneys " to town 
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from a neat little private house somewhere in the 
suburbs. 

But affairs of this nature often absorb a great deal 
of time ; and they were compelled to wait, with what 
patience they could muster, for the realization of 
their wishes. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality displayed by 
every person engaged at the new place, when Guy 
entered it. 

Mr Clayton himself was in the counting-house on 
his arrival, and introduced him, by name, to each 
member of his establishment. 

First and foremost — not only from his size, but 
the position he held in the house — was the book- 
keeper and cashier, Mr Brown, who had grown up 
with his master, and had become so much a part of 
the business, that it could scarce be expected to go 
on without him. 

Next came Signer Vanti, the foreign correspond- 
ent, who looked, what he undoubtedly was, a man of 
high inteUigence and a gentleman. 

Then followed the jimior clerk, James Fendle, a 
yoTing man of about twenty, whom Guy was to suc- 
ceed on his appointment to a capital berth in the 
house of one of the correspondents abroad. His 
departure was to be deferred a day or two in order 
to initiate Guy into his duties. 

After him appeared the chief and under-ware- 
housemen and packers, who looked in from their 
work to give the youth a friendly nod. And he was 
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informed by his predecessor, that two other gentle- 
men were occasionally in the office, but were at pre- 
sent abroad, travelling for the house. . 

From the disposition which our readers, by this 
time, will have recognised as belonging to young 
Rivers, they will believe that he spared no efforts to 
conciliate those around him, by strict attention to his 
duties. 

He found such attention much more needed in his 
new post than he had discovered it in his former one ; 
for the work that fell to his share was complicated 
to a young head, on account of the numerous branches 
into which it was divided. 

He had a set of accounts to keep entirely by him- 
self ; and, moreover, to assist Mr Brown in checking 
and posting-up the ponderous ledgers of that equally 
ponderous gentleman. 

He had a cash-book, and a banker's-book, and a 
warehouse-book, and a variety of other books, whose 
very names were at first, from their novelty, startling 
to him. 

There were bales of silk to be received and entered ; 
there were other bales to go out and be advised; there 
were sales to attend, and docks to visit ; there were 
charges to be taken account of, and duly noted 
down ; and there were sundry inquiries to be con- 
stantly answered, which the jimior clerk was sup- 
posed to know more about than anybody else, as it 
was to him the applications were always made. 

Guy was not long in discovering that Mr Brown, 
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tlie book-keeper, liked his chat and his ease, and 
was willing to put off all the work he cotdd on to 
any one's shoulders that were broad enough and 
willing enough to bear it. Guy's happened to be 
well supplied in both these particulars ; and the re- 
sult was an amount of labour, to which he had, in 
his first situation, been a stranger. 

Habit, however, soon accustoms the mind to per- 
form with ease what, at the first encounter, appears 
almost insurmotmtable ; and Guy Rivers, after a 
time, glided as successfully along his numerous paths 
as he had formerly done over his single track. 

He was fortimate in possessing a master who knew 
how to appreciate worth where he found it, and who 
was aware how far a kind word from a principal 
contributes to the happiness of a subordinate. His 
good-humoured smile to Guy, on entering the 
counting-house of a morning, was like a gleam of 
sunshine to the sensitive youth, and would make 
him feel that, to merit the approbation of his master, 
he could perform twice the labour he had to get 
through. 

In Signer Vanti, also, he found a staunch friend 
and counsellor. 

That gentleman, who was an advocate in his own 
land, had been compelled, from political causes, to 
become an exile. Having lost his fortune, which 
the Government had confiscated, he had been forced, 
on arrival in the country that had received him so 
hospitably, to seek employment whereby to earn his 
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livelihood. Being slightly acquainted with Mr Clay- 
ton, through an introduction given him by a mutual 
friend, he appHed to him for advice in his difficulty, 
and was offered a seat in that gentleman^s office as 
correspondent for French and Italian, the clerk who 
performed that duty being appointed as extra tra- 
veller. 

He had filled the situation, at the time of his in- 
troduction to Guy, during some two years, and had 
endeared himself to every one in the house by his 
courteous manners and honourable spirit. 

Guy could not have met with a more valuable 
friend, or one who was better calculated to direct his 
studies in the right line ; for young Rivers was not 
slow to discover how defective was his knowledge on 
many points with which it behoved him to be ac- 
quainted. 

The youth was even as yet ignorant of the abilities 
he reaUy possessed, simply for the reason that no 
opportunity had been given to push them forward. 
One strong feature of his natural powers of mind — 
viz., a facility for acquiring languages — was now 
first brought to light, and the mode of its discovery 
may with propriety be here related. 

The letters addressed to the house were opened in 
the morning by Signor Vanti, who made notes for 
the purpose of replying to them at proper time. 
Where they contained orders or remittances, con- 
signments or advices of drafts, Guy had to enter the 
particulars into his various books, and was forced, 
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consequently, to trust to the Signore for the informa- 
tion. 

One day, as that gentleman was very busy upon 
some important work, and Guy was waiting for 
certain data, he took up the Italian letter which con- 
tained the intelligence, and tried to discoyer it for 
himself. 

He partly succeeded in doing so; when, suddenly 
yielding to an idea which had come across him, he 
said, half aloud, as he looked up at the ceiling, " I 
wonder whether I could ever learn Italian ? " 

"Why not?** said Signer Vanti, who, having 
finished the work he was about, had been carefully 
watching Guy's anxious face poring over the letter. 

" Oh, it seems so difficult," answered the youth, 
" that I'm afraid I should never manage it." 

" You don't thirik that, I'm sure," observed Signer 
Vanti, looking full into the lad's intelligent eyes. 
" Why should it be more difficult for you to learn 
Italian than for me to learn English ? " 

"Because there's such a difference," said Guy, 
" between you and me." 

" If there is," returned Signer Vanti, " the advan- 
tage is, I fancy, on your side. Come now, will you 
try, if I'll undertake to teach you ? " 
" I will, indeed," said Guy earnestly. 
And Guy did try. And more than that, he 
succeeded beyond even his kind master's expectation. 
By a peculJfonnation of .ind, .any tlSg, wHch 
to others appear difficult were grasped by him at 
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once ; and, by the time a few weeks had passed 
over, Guy was able to read through and understand 
most of the letters which were addressed to the 
house. 

But a more important result arose from this study 
even than the acquirement of the language sought. 
Finding, when he came to study the grammar, and 
more particularly the verbs, that he was defective in 
a knowledge of his own tongue, he took up Lindley 
Murray and the exercises, and went through both 
with exemplary patience. The perseverance, indeed, 
which he displayed, could not fail to bring him 
success, even if his abilities had been greatly inferior 
to what they actually were ; for, when he was study- 
ing the Italian verbs, he not only learnt all the 
regular ones by heart, but wrote out all those whose 
conjugation was irregular, in a small book, which he 
carried constantly in his pocket, and as frequently 
referred to, until they were fixed indelibly on his 
memory. 

The delight that Guy experienced in this acquire- 
ment of a new language, induced him, shortly after 
he began Italian, to apply himself to French ; and, 
although he found a Httle more difficulty in mastering 
the first principles, and particularly the pronuncia- 
tion of this tongue, than he had experienced in the 
former case, his success was a second time commen- 
surate with his appHcation. 

The conversation and advice of Signor Yanti were, 
besides, of singular advantage to the clever youth, 
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who, now tbat he had tasted the delights of know- 
ledge, thirsted for it with insatiable desire. 

Fortunate was it for young Gny that at this critical 
period of his life, when his mind was just awakening 
to a consciousness of its own powers, that he should 
have found for a companion a man so broadly intelli- 
gent as this Italian gentleman ; because, many things 
which, by his explanations were made at once clear 
and comprehensible, would have had to be sought 
out by his own unaided exertions, after infinite 
pains and by slow and uncertain paths. 

Many were the hours after business which they 
spent in each other's company ; for Mrs Warkup 
had at last carried out her project, and purchased 
a small house in Islington, at a convenient walking 
distance from the city. 

Met together during the winter evenings in the 
parlour of the cottage, with the bright fire burning 
in the grate, Guy would read aloud some Italian or 
French author ; or Signor Vanti and himself hold a 
broken conversation in one of those languages, while 
Mrs Warkup sat dozing in her arm chair, or listening 
to the "foreign talk," as if she imderstood every 
word that was uttered. 

They were, in truth, quiet, peaceful hours, and 
they glided by so easUy and imperceptibly, that but 
for the progress made in intellectual acquirements 
and the physical development of his frame, Guy 
might have fancied time stood still. 

But, as in those seas where calms are so prevalent 
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that for weeks together no breeze will ruffle the even 
surface of the water, a storm will yet sooner or later 
come and arouse the quiescent waves, so certainly 
in this world of ours, will adverse events occasionally 
spring up, and, for a time, disturb the even tenor of 
calm human lives. 

Guy Rivers was not one of those favoured sons of 
fortune on whom prosperity unmingled was destined 
to shine. His career had begun with change, and 
it appeared destined to undergo much more ere it 
was half run. 

Winter was over and spring had come once more. 
The long dark evenings were being perceptibly 
shortened, and the days were gaining in proportion, 
and the youth looked forward with delight to the 
summer time, when he should again roam among the 
fields and see the com waving in the breeze. 

He could not, however, help feeling that he had 
derived great advantage from those dark wintry 
hours, during which his books had been his constant 
companions. He could not fail to experience delight, 
on comparing his actual knowledge with what he 
knew when first his work began; but while he 
was still as eager as ever to acquire more, he felt, 
as he saw the sun again pierce through the heavy 
clouds, a return of that desire for bodily exertion and 
athletic exercises, for which, when at school, he had 
made himself remarkable. 

There could scarce be a better proof that his mind 
was more at ease. 
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Why should it not be so ? His master had more 
than once expressed himself contented with the 
youth's services, and he showed his satisfaction by his 
behaviour towards him. Guy, on his part, had ceased 
to feel difficulty in the performance of his duties, 
and knew that he was storing up knowledge that 
would fit him, by and by, for higher things. 

But there was yet another cause that, more than 
all the others, had set his heart at rest, and filled up 
an aching void which, in spite of himself, he had felt 
ever present there. 

He was reconciled to his father. 

He had waited and waited in vain for a line or 
message from his parent, that should give him an 
excuse for writing — for Guy was obstinate to an 
incredible degree where he considered he was right, 
and would not yield his point. But letter after letter 
came, mostly from his sister, sometimes from his 
mother, yet brought no word of greeting from him. 
Sophy, however, one day wrote that her father's 
health was quite giving away — that the business 
was about to be broken up — and that they were 
going to leave Portsmouth for Ventnor, in the Isle 
of Wight, where it was hoped they could manage to 
subsist upon the rental of the house at Maidstone, 
while their father gathered strength to renew the 
struggle for the support of his family. 

The contents of this letter quite overcame the 
youth, and all his obstinacy vanished to the winds. 
Had he been free, he would have at once started to 
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embrace his family and assure his parents how much 
this intelligence pained him. His engagement with 
Messrs Clayton, at this early stage, made such a step 
imwise, but he did what circumstances allowed him, 
and he did it, too, with a heartiness and an unself- 
ishness that would have won a much more stony- 
nature than that of Mr Eivers. He wrote to him a 
letter in which he poured out his whole heart. He 
expressed to his father how anxious he had ever 
been to earn his good opinion — that, armed with 
ihat^ there was little fear of his progress in the 
world ; and he prayed him, by that great tie which 
God had created between them, to grant him his 
forgiveness and blessing. In a postscript, he begged 
his acceptance of a part of his earnings, a ten pound 
note, which, if he would not make use of himself, he 
hoped he would lay out for the benefit of the others. 

The speed with which Mr Rivers replied to this 
letter of his son's, was in itself a proof that his arms 
had been long ready to open and embrace him, but 
that, like Guy himself, he had been withheld by that 
false pride and obstinacy which are often blame- 
worthy among mere acquaintance, but that are posi- 
tively wicked between parent and child. Mr Eivers 
rejoiced at his son's advancement, blessed him with 
his whole heart, and prayed him never to swerve 
from that path of truth and integrity which had 
hitherto gained him so many friends. 

It may be easily credited that this letter had made 
Guy very, very happy. The style of his father's 
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writing induced him to believe tliat his health was 
not so bad as the fears of his family imagined it, and 
he hopefully looked forward to accounts from the Isle 
of Wight, which would confirm this favotirable view. 

Turning these and similar agreeable thoughts 
over in his mind, one day in March, as he came 
back from the city, he arrived at the little gate 
which led through a neatly-kept front garden to his 
quiet home. 

On walking up the path, he observed some one 
sitting in the front parlour, but the windows were 
closed, and he could only distinguish that the visitor 
was a man. 

" Tom, perhaps," he thought, as he quickened his 
step, for this worthy fellow had been absent from 
London for some months, having obtained an en- 
gagement with a gentleman down in the country. 

The street-door was ajar, and the rough voice of 
a man was heard loudly talking ; but the voice was 
certainly not that of Tom. 

He opened the parlour-door and walked in, for 
he was curious to learn who could be the visitor. 

He saw a stout young fellow, about a year older 
than himself, seated near the window, dressed in 
shabby sailor's clothes, and with a face bronzed al- 
most to the hue of a gipsy's, though his hair was 
sandy. 

The stranger ceased speaking as the youth went 
in, and nodded his head familiarly, in reply to his 
salutation. 
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Guy turned to Mrs Warkup for an introduction ; 
but when lie saw the mingled agitation, the joy, 
and the traces of tears upon her cheek and in her 
eyes, he guessed at once it was Mrs Warkup's son 1 

And Guy was right. The boat in which he had 
left the sinking vessel with the Captain, his wife, 
and others, had drifted out to sea, and after great 
suffering on the part of her passengers, had been 
picked up by a whaler bound for the South Pacific 
Ocean. The Captain showed the poor creatures all 
kindness in their extremity, but, from the nature of 
his voyage, he would not alter his course, nor did 
any vessel speak them until they were on their 
way homewards. Hence arose the total silence con- 
cerning their fate, and the grief to more than one 
heart that had mourned their loss ! 

Guy did his best during that evening to keep 
down the feeling of sadness which came over him as 
he looked upon young Warkup, and observed the 
intense joy of the mother. It was not because he 
saw his hopes of one day inheriting the property 
she possessed suddenly dashed to the ground, for 
he had never allowed himself to form them, and 
was even too young and too untouched by the 
world to trouble much about the future. But he 
was conscious, as he regarded the young man and 
listened to his coarse words and untutored mind, 
that he could never make him a companion, much 
less a friend, and that he should have to cast about 
to search elsewhere for a lodging. 
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In her first delight Mrs "Warkup could not con- 
ceive this possibility, and probably, in the overflow- 
ing of her heart, she thanked Heaven that had 
granted her two sons, instead, as she once thought, 
of having bereaved her of all; but as the days wore 
on, and she saw no approach to intimacy between 
the two, she accepted, with many tears, and as a 
hard necessity, the conclusion come to by the son 
of her adoption, that they must part. 

Still, she did not yield at once. She clung as 
long as she well could to the idea that they might 
all get on comfortably together ; but her opposition 
gradually weakened, until the day arrived when 
Guy, with all his little treasures, drove away from 
the door that Tised to know him so long as its 
master. 

He felt at first very lonely as he sat by himself 
in his little sitting-room, in the lodgings he had 
taken at a short distance from Mrs Warkup's. But 
he consoled himself with his books and studies, and 
with the consciousness that he had acted right in no 
longer trespassing on the hospitality of his good and 
tried friend. 

" As long," he argued, " as the dear old mother 
was alone, I don't think I was doing wrong in living 
with her and allowing her to keep me, for I tried to 
make her happy in return for what she did for me ; 
but now that her real son has come back, IVe no 
excuse for troubling her any longer." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A RE-APPEARANCE — A JOURNEY — THE COTTAGE ON THE 
CLIFF A HAPPY MEETING THE CLOSE. 

Q^ UY RIVERS was young in years to be thrown 
r\V y ^^^^ alone on the great world without other 
^^^ resources for his subsistence than those 
which were to be derived from his own efforts, and 
with no other means of entertainment to his mind 
than such as he must himself supply. 

Truth to say, it was a hazardous position, and one 
in which many youths would have become com- 
pletely wrecked. But, on the other hand, the an- 
nals of this great metropolis can furnish scores of 
cases where lads, like Guy, have sought their for- 
tunes in the same world wherein his lot was cast, 
and have, like him, without other friends than those 
they have themselves gathered about them, passed 
through the terrible ordeals of poverty, temptation, 
and pleasure, and established their positions, in 
spite of a thousand difficulties, as leading citizens 
of London. 

Since Guy Rivers had become engaged on the 
active road of life, and felt the roughness and dan- 
gers which often assail those who travel along it, 
he had almost entirely abandoned the old habit of 
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dreaming, that in more idle hours had supplied the 
place of labour. 

But the visions that he had, on some of these oc-. 
casions, formed were not yet quite forgotten; and 
those which pictured him as acquiring wealth and 
honour, and presenting himself, laden with both, at 
his parents' feet, were remembered best of all, and 
would recur again to his mind, and act upon him, as 
a spur upon a jaded horse, when he began to flag 
in his studies and grow listless at his work. 

A little incident occurred about this time which, 
from its being a curious coincidence, deserves re- 
cording, more particularly as the person to whom it 
refers exercised, at a later period, no little influence 
over Guy Eivers' life. 

Mr Clayton, his principal, was accustomed to give 
every year, on the anniversary of the establishment 
of his house, a dinner and evening party, to which, 
among others, the whole of his clerks were invari- 
ably invited. 

Young Guy, for whom Mr C. had formed a kind 
of personal attachment, from the fact of his having, 
in the first instance, observed and engaged him in the 
way that has been described, and, afterwards, from 
a just appreciation of his merits, was much noticed 
by many of the guests present, who had heard the 
story of the little handkerchief and the kidnapped 
child, from the lips of their host. 

One of them, an old post captain in the navy, 
had a long talk with him, and expressed it as his 

24 
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opinion, that the lad would have made " a first-rate 
sailor ; " and while they were conversing, a young 
lady, about Guy's own age, came up, and putting 
her arm through that of the old gentleman, listened 
to their discourse, and gazed hard at Guy. 

Now, it is a very difficult thing for a young 
fellow to remain cool and unmoved while a pair of 
brilliant eyes, set in a pretty face, are looking at 
him as intently as if they meant to carry away his 
portrait ; and Guy was already confused by the cir- 
cumstance, when the Captain — suddenly called away 
to join a party at whist — said hastily to the youth, 
" I must go, but my daughter will keep you in talk ; 
won't you, Alice?" 

" I suppose there's no help for it," she said, look- 
ing gaily at our young friend, " unless you would 
rather look at these plates." 

She pointed, as she spoke, to a volume of en- 
gravings of remarkable places in England, that lay 
upon the table. 

" Suppose we do both? " said Guy, offering her a 
chair. 

" Oh, yes, willingly," she replied ; and they sat 
down to the table together. 

Guy soon recovered his courage as they turned 
over the leaves, and made their remarks upon the 
views represented. 

" Kit's Coty-house I " exclaimed Miss Alice, as she 
came upon an engraving of that structure. " It's 
very like it." 
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" You have seen it, then ? " said Guy. 

" Oh, yes, at the beginning of last summer. In- 
deed, I had quite a little adventure there." 

Whereupon she began to tell him how, being on 
a visit at her aomt's at Rochester, a party of them 
had driven over to Maidstone to a flower-show ; how, 
upon the road, they had alighted from the carriage, 
and she and her cousin had run a race to see who 
could get to " Kit's Coty-house" first ; and how, upon 
her reaching it, she had nearly run over a boy who 
was sleeping there. " He woke up," she said, laugh- 
ing, " with such a start ; and there we stood looking 
like two little fools at each other, till my cousin 
came up." 

As she finished speaking, she gazed full into Guy's 
face, and was surprised to see how flushed it ap- 
peared. 

If truth must be told, they were found — but this 
time by Mr Clayton — " looking again like two little 
fools at each other ; " for Guy had just told her that 
he was one of the little fools she had woke up so un- 
ceremoniously upon that memorable morning. 

It is not surprising if an acquaintance thus made 
and renewed should bear, as its fruit in after years, 
a warmer and closer friendship. 

. . . . . . ' 

Spring passed away, and summer came again, and 
with it fresh and more alarming accoomts of Mr 
Rivers' health. 

They made young Guy so unhappy, that Mr Clay- 
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ton perceived that something was wrong, and one 
day called liim into his private room to inquire the 
cause. 

"You shall start to-morrow, my boy," he said, 
when he had gathered from Guy's lips the subject 
of his preoccupation. " Gro and learn at once 
when the coach leaves for Portsmouth, and let me 
know." 

Guy was not long in obtaining the necessary par-^ 
ticulars, which were at once communicated to the 
kind old gentleman, who bade him be off and do his 
packing, and take a fortnight's holiday. 

Not satisfied even with this, Mr Clayton paid his 
fare down, and gave him a five-poxmd note besides, 
to put into his pocket, so that, considering he had 
only a few days before received his quarter's salary, 
young Guy found himself comparatively wealthy. 

But the anxiety of his mind was such that not 
even the prospect of a long journey across the 
country, which at one time would have raised his 
spirits to the highest point, could arouse him from 
his feeling of depression ; and it was not till some 
few hours had passed over, and the pure breath of 
nature, as it swept over heath and field, had played 
freely upon his face, that he recovered his wonted 
calmness. 

Then, indeed, the elasticity of spirit natural to 
youth made him think, as he had done before, that 
the accounts received from home were exaggerated 
by the fears and affection of the family, and that 
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on his arrival down he should find his father already 
convalescent. 

Quieting himself with this reflection, he allowed 
his admiration for beautiful scenery, and his fond- 
ness for trees and green fields, and all the thousand 
familiar features of the country, to have entire play, 
and he chatted with his fellow-passengers, and got 
down for refreshment, and climbed up to his seat 
again, in all the fulness of thorough enjoyment. 

Having crossed from Portsmouth to Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, on board one of the sailing packets 
which at that time were accustomed to perform the 
journey, he again found himself on the top of a 
coach, with another two or three hours' run before 
reaching his place of destination. 

His excitement and impatience were extreme as 
he went on, but not even these could entirely de- 
stroy the delight he felt at the rural loveliness of 
many of the nooks which he passed by as he neared 
the end of his journey. 

" Here we are I " exclaimed one of the passengers, 
when, having rattled down a descent at a pace which 
was startling to those that were unused to it, the 
horses were pulled up before an inn-door. 

There were several persons waiting to see the 
coach come in, but Guy recognised no face familiar 
to himself. His journey had, in fact, been so hur- 
ried, that there was no time to apprise his family of 
his coming, and he had therefore to present himself 
before them perfectly unannounced. 
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There was a certain charm in the idea which 
pleased him mightily ; and but for the bitter after- 
thought that illness was the motive of his visit, it 
would have appeared to him in the light of a joy 
and a happiness. 

Leaving his carpet-bag in the custody of the bar- 
maid of the inn, from whom he also got a direction 
as to the probable residence of his father, Guy walked 
up the little town, at that time so scant of houses, 
that one side was open to the sea, and at length 
reached the further extremity. 

Inquiring again at a small shop that appeared to 
sell everything, so very general was the store, a little 
cottage, which looked, at the point from which he 
viewed it, more like a bird-cage than a human 
dwelling, was pointed out to him half-way up a 
broken cliff, and completely embowered in honey- 
suckle and roses. 

!| The path that led to it was somewhat steep, but 

ji not very difficult of access, and it presented, from 

, . the nature of the groimd, a halting-place at every 

jj turn. 

And if the visitor did halt, wherever his eyes fell 
they alighted only upon objects of beauty, no matter 
whether they roamed afar, and gazed at the open 
sea, specked with the white sails of passing vessels, 
or confined themselves to investigating spots in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Each yard of ground was a study ; every hoUow 
was filled with ferns, in infinite variety, which, with 
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all their graceful foliage and charming tints, displayed 
themselves at will, unruffled by the wind. 

Ivy of every kind, from the broad dark-green leaf 
to the very minutest species, crept up the masses of 
rock, and round each trunk and pole, then waved 
from the top, as if seeking what next to cling to for 
support. 

And overhead, sweeping from the taller cliffs in 
rich profusion, were parasitic plants, which presented 
the spectacle of a cascade of leaf and flower, spark- 
ling and glowing in the sunshine, and emitting sweet 
odours to each passing breeze. 

Guy did not stop to examine these details ; but he 
took them in at a glance when climbing upwards, 
and occasionally turning round his head to mark the 
progress he was making. 

Although the house was now invisible, owing to 
the shrubs and portions of cliff by which the approach 
was surrounded, Guy felt that he was drawing near 
it, owing to the greater care bestowed upon the 
pathway, and the delicious scent of flowers that 
assailed him. 

Fuschias, which elsewhere he had seen cultivated 
in pots, and sometimes blowing scantly in the beds 
of gardens, he now perceived in the shape of trees, 
forming a bower above his head, and drooping their 
bell-like flowers in myriads from the leafy roof. 
Lilacs, in full bloom, rose up on every side, and 
made the atmosphere fragrant with their bfeath. 
And above them all towered the laburnum, with its 
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rich clusters of golden blossom, that harmonized de- 
lightfully with the ivy-mantled cliff against which 
Guy viewed it in passing. 

A small gate, with a latch, admitted him into the 
grounds of the cottage ; and, turning sharply round 
an angle formed by part of the projecting rock, he 
stood upon the grassy platform whereon the house 
was built, and came in view at once of all his heart 
held dearest. 

Yes, they were all there — all I Seated in an arm- 
chair, which had been placed just without the porch, 
where the sun's rays came askant, and warmed with- 
out fatiguing, sat Mr Bivers, pale, emaciated, it was 
true, but still, in the eyes of his son, looking better 
than he feared. 

Beside him was his wife — that devoted wife, 
that tender mother — whose entire laboiu:, wishes, 
thoughts, were concentrated in her husband and her 
family. She appeared the same as when he left her, 
and, as Guy fancied, a shade more cheerfuL 

Sophy, dear Sophy — the domestic chronicler, 
Guy's faithful correspondent — was reading, seated 
on a stool at a short distance. 

Mary and Kate, with arms entwined about each 
other, were walking at the edge of the grass-plot, 
talking gravely; and Willy was lying full sprawl 
upon his back, pretending to learn a lesson, although, 
if he did accomplish it in that position, it was not 
out of the book he held above his head. 

Guy's heart beat very quickly as he stood for an 
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instant gazing at the group. It was for an instant 
only. The fall of his footstep on the gravel path 
made Mrs Rivers turn her head, and she rose with 
an exclamation, that "it was Guyl" 

Then what a scene of confusion and excitement 
followed! Oh, the joy of family ties, where pure 
hearts and strong affections weave them I Who 
shall describe the depth of feeling which stirred the 
bosom of the mother as she pressed her son again 
and again in her arms — as she kissed him, held him 
from her, gazed into his eyes, and again folded him 
in her embrace I 

The meeting between Guy and Sophy was more 
quiet, but not less tender. In the look that they 
exchanged, they promised each other hours of de- 
lightful talk, when their inmost thoughts should be 
unburthened. 

Mr Rivers half rose from his chair to give his son 
a welcome ; but Guy pressed forward, seated him 
again, and, falling on his knees, was so overcome 
with emotion, that he hid his head in his hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

But this time the tears which he shed were not tears 
of grief, far less of despair. Joy at this reception — 
at this entire reconciliation to his father, towards 
whom, through everything, he had yearned with all 
the force of his sensitive mind — had much more to 
do in causiQg them to flow. 

Nor was Mr Rivers himself less affected than his 
son. The silence which ensued upon Guy's action, 
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unbroken except by the sounds of human emotion, 
and the pattering of the leaves as they were struck 
together by the wind, proved how great the struggle 
that was going on within. 

At last he spoke ; and never did words sound 
sweeter to Guy's ear, or strike more deeply into his 
heart, than the — 

" Bless you, my boy I God bless you I" uttered by 
his father. 

A gladsome evening indeed was that ^ent by the 
whole family, thus again met together in harmony 
and love ; and it was followed by many peaceful 
days, for Mr Rivers seemed to recover strength and 
spirits from that hour. 

His late severe illness, which had given him full 
time for deep reflection, had at least wrought in him 
one great good : it had awakened him to a sense of 
the fatal path wherein he had been so long straying, 
and that was leading him unresistingly to an \m- 
honoured grave. 

That same reflection also had taught him that the 
mischief his evil course was doing to others was as 
great as that which it was inflicting on himself. 
It had already banished from his home the son 
whom, through all his anger, he could not but 
admire and love ; it was driving away all peace 
and comfort and happiness from the breasts of 
those who remained ; and it was presenting to his 
younger children an example which, if they did 
not imitate, must do much to sap their principles 
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of right and wrong. Yes, Mr Rivers was an altered 
man. 

With what eagerness the family listened to Guy's 
adventures, they who know the interest felt by lov- 
ing hearts in one another, can easily divine. 

It seemed, as the week flew by and they reached 
the close, that months would not suffice to empty 
the stores of news. Nor probably would they, for 
each fresh remark brought to memory some little 
incident or event that had been forgotten till then, 
or was obscured by more important intelligence. 

The day of parting came at last, but it found 
them full of hope, and cheerful, even through their 
regrets ; for they had the consolation at heart that 
they were again reconciled, and meant henceforth 
to live in harmony and loving-kindness with each 
other. 

Although the more serious trials of Guy's youth 
here terminate, it may be well to take a last glance 
at the progress of his after years, in order to prove 
to our young readers that the promise of his boy- 
hood has not been belied as time moved on. It 
must however be remembered, that if that promise 
has been kept, it is due to the fact that Guy Rivers 
never swerved from the path of honour and industry 
which he had at so early a period marked out for 
himself as his own. 

His first great rise in the house of business into 
which we have seen him introduced, arose purely 
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from the exertions he had made to master the 
Italian and French languages. 

It happened, some eighteen months after his en- 
gagement there, that Signor Yanti fell ill, and 
rather than entrust the confidential work that fell 
to his share to a stranger, Mr Clayton, at Gnj's 
request, although somewhat doubtinglj, allowed 
him to reply to the letters. 

AU doubt, however, was at an end after the prin- 
cipal had read them through, for they not only dis- 
played correctness of language, but an intimate 
knowledge of the business, which Mr Clayton, 
highly as he estimated the abilities of young Guy, 
was far from suspecting him to possess. 

From that moment ]us position in the house was 
secured. Signor Vanti, on his partial recovery, 
was compelled to seek a warmer climate, and Guy 
Eivers was duly installed in his place, at a salary that 
enabled him to be of great assistance to his family. 

The first effects of his altered circumstances were 
at once felt in the little cottage at Ventnor. Sophy 
waa invited up to town to keep her brother's house; 
for the other two girls were now of an age to take 
her place in assisting their mother. Willy soon fol- 
lowed, as Guy obtained for him a berth in the 
counting-house of a merchant, and he managed to 
give him sleeping-room in his own dwelling. And 
many were the presents which found their way to 
the Isle of Wight, and that arrived, directed to Mr 
or Mrs Rivers, in the handwriting of Guy. 
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And all this good was done by his own exertions, 
aided by the abilities he had inherited from his pa- 
rents, and backed by the friends whom he had him- 
self made. These resnlts also were obtained, not, as 
we have said on more than ome occasion, through a 
prepossessing exterior, or that easy address which 
engages the sympathies of beholders, even before 
the individual is known. Guy possessed no such 
advantage. Every step he gained he was compelled 
to labour for, and in labour he found the firmest 
fortune and the truest happiness. 

He stiU kept up an intimacy with Mrs Warkup, 
whose life, it is feared, was not quite so comfortable 
with her own son as she had found it with the son 
of her adoption. 

She woidd make dismal complaints to Guy of the 
young man's irregular habits and extravagance. 
Stni, they did not separate. They lived on to- 
gether untU her death, which occurred some few 
years afterwards, when it was found that the calls 
that yoimg Warkup had made upon his mother's 
purse were so serious, that had she existed but a 
year or two longer, her means wotdd have been 
entirely exhausted. 

The worthy Tom continues to remain down in 
the country, and only occasionally comes up to 
town. He never does so, however, without calling 
upon Mr and Miss Gut/, as he playfuUy calls Sophy. 
He has a very good situation, is married, and has 
two boys, who are the image of himself, which is 
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not saying much for their beauty ; but if, as they 
grow up, they resemble him in his honesty and 
kindness of heart, it does not much matter. His 
respect for Guy has never deserted him, " for," he 
will often say, "if it hadn't been for that young 
gentleman, who taught me to handle my pen, and I 
don't know what besides, I never should have been 
here." 

And with these last words in his praise, we will 
take our leave of Guy Rivers. We hope he will not 
be less a favourite with our young readers, because 
he never was " a pretty boy." In fact, they will not 
fail to discover, as they themselves pass through life, 
that " mere looks " have little power beyond a first 
introduction. When once a face and form have 
become familiar, they cease to excite attention, and 
the qualities of the mind and heart alone exercise 
an influence. 

That the cast of Guy Rivers' features has been no 
impediment to his advancement, is undoubted ; for 
few men in this great city are in the enjoyment of a 
larger share of prosperity, or are blessed with a 
greater amount of respect and friendship from their 
fellow-citizens. And so true it is that the admira- 
tion excited by goodness of character imparts even 
a sense of personal beauty to the most ordinary face, 
that we have more than once heard some of Guy's 
acquaintance reply to the remarks of strangers about 
the plainness of his features, " Oh I do you think 
so? Well, do you know that sometimes, when he 
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is animated, we consider that he looks positively 
handsome ! " 

Little has Guy himself ever troubled about his 
personal appearance. His aim through life seems 
to have been to do his duty, and eflPect among his 
kindred and friends all the good which his position 
has enabled him to perform. Guided by such 
motives, he has secured a large number of sincere 
and attached friends, and obtained for himself as 
great a measure of happiness as mortals here below 
are capable of enjoying. 



THE END. 
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lUESERT WOEK; 

Or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Second Thousand. 

%* These little works are admirably adapted for circulation among the 
worldng classes. 
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HAND SHADOWS, 

To be thrown upon the WaU. By HliniY BubsiIjL. First 
and Second Sarieci^ each containing Eighteen Novel and 
Original Designs. 4to, ^price 2s. each plain ; 2s. 6d. 
coloured. 

« nnoommonfycleTep— some wonderfal efibots are prodnced.**— TW Jkm , 



THE TBITJMPHS OF STEAM; 

Or^ Stobies fbok the Lives of Watt, Abeweicht, Aim 
Stephenson. By the Author of "Might not Bight/' " Our 
Eastern EmjHZB," Ac With Illtf'stratiaiiB by J. GnSBBT. 
Dedicated by permission to the late Bobert Stephenson. 
Second Edition. Boyal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. doth ] Aa, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
** A most deUoioiui vohiiiie of ftTMnplm;**— >^f^ Jbuma^ 

THE WAfi TIGER; 

Or, Adventubes and Wonderful Fobtunes of the 
YouNO Sea-Chief and his Lad Chow. By Wiluak 
Dalton, Author of "The White Elephant." Illustrated by 
H. S. Melville. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra. 

** A tale of lirelj adventore, Tigorotialy told, and embodying much tforiooB 
infonnatdon." — Illuttrated Newt, 

THE BOrS OWN TOT MAKER : 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of 
Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. Fourth Edition. With 
200 Illustrations. Boyal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — NonoontformUL 

<* We recommend it to att who hare children to be instrooted and amnsed»" 
— '.Sconoamf, 



BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

THE HEADLOM CAEEEE AND WOFUL ENDING OF 

PRECOCIOUS BIGGY. Written for his Children, by the 
late Thomas Hood. With a Preface by his Daughter ; and 
lUustrated by his Son. Third Edition. Post 4to, price 
2s. 6d. coloured ; 3s. 6d. mounted on doth. 



It 



The nioatrationB areintenselj humorous.** — Th» Oritie, 
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THE FAIBT TALES OP SCIENCE : 

A Book for Youth. ]^ J. C. Bbouoh. With 16 besuldful 
mnrtntloiiB by 0. H. iiMinnL F(»p. frra^ panoafis. cloth. 

CoiTTENTS: 1. The Age of MonstorB. — ^2. The Ambw 
Spirit. — 8. The Four Elements. — i. The Life of an Atom. — 
5. A Little Bit. — 6. Modem Alchemy. — 7. Magic of a Sun- 
beam. — 8. Two Eyes Better than One. — 9. The Mermaid''i 
Home. — 10. Animated Flowers. — 11. Metameiphoses. — IS. 
The Ijmabie Woxia.~-ia. Wondnfal Piantik-^14. Water 
Bewitched. — 15. Pluto's Kingdom. — 16. Moving Lands. -^ 
17. The Gnomes.— 18. A Flight through Space.— 19» Th» 
Tale of a Comet.— 20. The Wcmderful I^m^. 

"Sflfanooi peKhapn, wm xMfw made mace attiMtiye and aaaj of eixtraiie» 
into the yoatnftil mind."— 2^ Builder. 

** Altogether the ▼olome is one of the most originftl, as well as one of the 
most nseral, books of the season."— G^ei»<^«man'« Magatthw, 



PAUL BUKE 5. 

Or^ The Stobt of a Bel's PebhIb in tiie Iblaitdb of CObsica 
and MoNTB Cbibto. By Alts^d Elwxs, Author of ** Ocean 
andherEulers." IttustratedbyAifBLAT. Foap.Siro, St. cloth. 

"This spirited and* -eoMging itoTyl^ lead- gnrywngfriidi torn Tary 
intimate aoqoaintanoe'ivim the ialaiM<if Oonrifla>** ti »4 Jomtnah 

SmTDAT EVENINGS WITH SOPHIA; 

Or, Little Talks on Gbeat Scbjsots. A Book for Girls. 
By LaoiTOKA G. BigUi. Witii ^nmtispieM by J» Abbolon* 
Fcap. 6yo, pcioe 2s. 6d.. bbth. 



M 



A Tory suitable gift for a thong^tfbl girL"— J9e2r» JUeutnger, 



SCENES OF ANDCAI LEFE AND CSASAGTEB; 

Fbom Natubb AND Beoolleotiok. In Twenty Plates. By 
J. B. 4^f piioe 2b. 6d. plain ; 3a. 6d. coloured, fiuic^ 
boards. 

*'Tnier, heartier, more phnfbl, or more enjoyable dEetches of animal life 
oonld scaraeif be round aDywhece.*'— ifi^ao^oior. 

CAW, CAW; 

Or, the ChroQicles of the Crows. lUuBtrated by J. B. Ftioe 
2s. plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
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BEEBIES AND BLOSSOMS : 

A Verse Book for Toung Children. By T. WxSTWOOD. 
With coloured Frontispiece and Title. Super-royal 16mo. 
price 8s. 6d. gilt edges. 

THE GMTEFUL SPARROW. 

A True Story. Second Edition. Price 6d. sewed. 

HOW I BECAME A G07EBNESS. 

By the Author of the '' Grateful Sparrow." With Frontis- 
piece. Price Is. sewed. 



MIGHT NOT EIGHT; 

Or, Stobies of the Discovebt and Conquxbt of 
Amebioa. By the Author of '' Our Eastern Empire," &c. 
Illustrated by J. Gilbebt. Boyal 16mo, price 8s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, and gilt edges. 

** With the fortunes of Colnmbiu, Cortes, and Pisarro, for the staple of 
these stories, the writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting 
volume." — JUuHrated Newt, 

JACK FEOST AND BETTY SNOW; 

With othbb Tales fob Wintbt Nights akd Baint 
Dats. Illustrated by H. Wbhu 2s. 6d. cloth ; Ss. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The dedication of these pretty tales proves by whom they are written ; 
thev are indelibly stamped with that natural and graceful method of amuaing 
while instructing, whicn only persons of genius possess."— ^r< Jotumal, 

OLD NURSE'S BOOK OF RHYMES, JINGLES, AND 

Ditties. Edited and Illustrated by C. H. Benkstt, 
Author of ** Shadows." With Ninety Engravings, Fcap. 
4to, price 8s. 6d. cloth, plain, or 6s. coloured. 

*' The illustrations are all so replete with fVm and imagination, that we 
scarcely know who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured 

grandfather who g^ves it, or the chubby grandchild who gets it, for a 
hristmas-Boz."— i^o<e« and qtutriea. 




MAUD SUMMERS THE SIGHTLESS: 

A Nabrativb for the Young. Illustrated by Absolon. 
8s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



(( 



A touching and beautiful story."— CArw^n Tretuury, 



CLAM HOPE; 

Or, The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milneb. With 
Frontispiece by Bibket Foster. Fcap. 8to, price 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. cloth elegant^ gilt edges. 



" A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, aad 
Mc ~ 



evil tempers subdued." — Brituh Moth«r^$ Journal. 



THE ADTENTUKES AND EXPEllIENCES OF BIDDT 

Dorking, and op the Fat Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. Illustrated by H. Weir. 28. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

** Most amusingly and wittily told."— If omtn^ Herald, 



ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT 
FOR THE YOUNG. 

HOME PASTIME ; 

Or, The Child's Own Tot Maker. With practical 
instructions. By E. Landells. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
complete, with the Cards and Descriptiye Letterpress. 

%* By this novel and ingenious ** Pastime," beautiful Models 
can be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the 
Plain and Simple Instructions in the Book. 

Contents: 1. Wheelbarrow. — 2. Cab. — 3. Omnibus. — 
4. Nursery Yacht. — 5. French Bedstead. — 6. Perambu- 
lator. — 7. Railway Engine. — 8. Railway Tender. — 9. Rail- 
way Carriage. — 10. Prince Albert's Model Cottage. — 11. 
Wmdmill.— 12. Sledge. 

" As a deb'ghtfol exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of pass- 
ing a winter's evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker."— Jnte«- 
if^d Neva, 

" Should be in every house blessed with the presence of ohildren."-^2%« 
Field, 
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mSTOBICAL ACTING CHAMDES ; 

Or» Ajcusmsirvs fob Winteb Evbninos. By the Anthoi 
of "Gat and Bog,'' &c. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, prio< 
8b. 6d. cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 

<<Anwbook forOfariBtinasparties,and of practical Ta]ne.''~JRiK«6'a<^ J^mm 



THE STOBT OF JACK AND THE GIANTS ; 

With Thirty-five Illustrations by BiCHABD Dotle. Beauti 
fully printed. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to, prict 
28. 6d. infancy bds. ; 48. 6d. coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges 

'* In Doyle's drawings we htere wonderftd conoeptionSf wMdi will seeore tb 
book a place amonest the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imagi 
nations of children?' — JUuitnxted Timei. 



HISTORY OF INDIA FOR THE YOUNG. ^ 

OUB EASTERN EMPIBE ; 

Or, Stobibs pbom thb Histobt op Bbitish IimiA. By th* 
Author of "The Martyr Land," "Might not Right," &c 
With Four Illustrations. Second Edition, with continua 
tion to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. Boyal 16mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the prooress o 
our Empire in the East. The tales are told with admirable olearness."- 
Athen<Bnm, 



THE MAETTK LAUD ; 

Or, Talks op the Vaudois. By the Author of <*0u 
Eastern Empire," &c. Frontispiece by J. Gilbert 
Royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

'* While practical lessons run throughout, they are never obtruded; th 
whole tone is refined without affectation, religious and cheerfol." — Engl%$ 
ChMrehman, 



JULIA MAITLAND ; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt 
Authors of ** The Talking Bird," &c. Illustrated by Jom 
Absolon. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges 

•*It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on th 
same theme."— TA<? Fre»t. 



PICTURES FBOM THE PIBBKBES ; 

Or, AoNEs' AifD Kate's Tbavsia By CjOK^fsam "Bell. 
With numerous lUustntioiis. Smal! 4to> prioe 8i. 6d. 

cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt e^ges. 

" With admirable simplicitT of 'maimer it notices the towns, the soenerr, 
the people, and th« Sfltoral fiifnomena of tins grand moantaia. ttagaj^*^ 
ThePreu. ^^ 



THEEMLIDAMj 

Or, Stobies to think about. By a Countbt Clxbotican. 
Illustrated by H. Wkb, &o. Small 4to, prioe 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gUt edges. 

" The matter is both wholesome and instnustbc^ and mint ^fkfninatr as 
well as benefit the yonng."^£»f«rariiMi. 



AN6EI0 ; 

Or, THB Pine Fobest amono the Alps. By Geracdine 
E. Jewsbubt, Author of * • The Adopted Child," &c. With 
Illustrations by John Absolon; SoiaU 4to, price 2a. 04* 
doth ; Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** As pretty a duld's story as oae might looik tn on awiiite's day."— 
Saeamitur, 



GEAMTS WONDEEFDI CHAIR; 

And its Tales of Faibt Times. By Fbanobs Bbowni. 
With niustrations by Kenny Meadows. Small 4io. 
Ss. 6d. cloth ; 4a. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we hava ever seen." 
—Liimrmtg €hmeU§, 



TAIES OF MAGIC AND MEANHG; 

Written and Xllustrated by Alfbsd Cbowquili^ Author of 
'*The Careless Chicken," *' Picture Fables^" &o. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Cleverly written and abounding in frolic and pathos, and inenkate so 
pure a moral, that we must pronounoe him a very fortonate littla fellow ^o 
catches these ' Tales of Magic' from a Christmas-tree." — Aikejutum, 
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THE fflSTORY OF A QUABTEBN LOAT. 

Bhymes and Pictures. £7 William NxwMAir, 12 Illus- 
tntions. Price 6d. plain, Is. coloured. 

Uniform in size and price. 

THE HTSTOKY OF A SCUTTLE OF COALS. 

THE mSTOEI OF A CUP OF TEA. 

THE HISTOBY OF A L UMP OF SUGAB, (Preparing.) 

FAGGOTS FOB THE FIBESIDE; 

Or, Tales op Pact and Fancy. By Pkteb Pablxt. \^th 
Twelve l^ted Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. doth. 

'* A new work by Peter Farle^r is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, 
wherever the English langoa^ is spoken or read. He has a happy^ method 
of conveying information, while seeming to address himself to the imagina- 
tion."— 2»« OrUie, 



THE DISCONTENTED CHILDBEN: 

And how thet webe Cubed. By Mabt and Elizabxth 
Ejbby, Authors of ''The Talking Bird," &c. Illustrated 
by H. K. Bbownb (Phiz). Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 38. 6d. coloured, gUt edges. 

'* We know no better method of banishing < discontent' from school-room 
and nursery than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates," 
—Art Journal, 



THE TALKING BIRD ; 

Or, The Little Gibl who knew what was going to 
Happen. By M. and E. Kibbt. With Illustrations by 
H. K. Bbowne. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

**The story is ingeniously told, and the moral dearly shown." 

At hemewm. 



THE EEMABKABLE HISTOBY OF THE HOUSE THAT 

JACK BUILT. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently 
Illuminated by The Son of a Genius. Price 2s., infancy 
ewer, 

••Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in expression."— 



y- 
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LETTEBS FROM SAMAVAK, 

Addressed to a Child. Embracing an Acconnt of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, 
with Incidents of Missionary Life. By Mbs. M'DonaALL. 
Fourth Thousand, enlarged, with Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 
cloth. 

« All is new, interesting, and admirably told/'-^Chureh and State QcustUe, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Untform •» IW0 wWi ** The Stmwwelpeter.*' 

PICTHeE FABLES. 

Written and Illustrated with Sixteen lai^ge coloured Plates, 
by Alfbkd Cbowqvill. Price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 

THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 

By the Babon Kbakehsidbs. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates, by Alfred Cbowquill. 4to, 2s. 6d. &ncy boards. 

FCMT LEAVES FOE THE YOUNGER BRANCHES. 

By the Babok Kraktcmsipbs of Burstenoudelafen Castle. 
Illustrated by Alfbed Cbowquill. Coloured Phites. 2s. 6d. 

LAUGH AND GROW WISE; 

By the Sehiob Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen Large 
Coloured Plates. Quarto. Price 28. 6d. fancy boards. 

%* Mounted on doth. Is. each extra. 



PEEP AT THE PIXIES j 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mbs. Beat, Author of 
"Life of Stothard," "Trelawny," &c. With Illustrations 
by Hablot K. Bbowke (Phiz). Super-royal 16mo, price 
8s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



<« 



' A peep at the aotoal Pixies of DeTon8hire« faithfUHy described by lin. 
Bray, is a treat. Her knowledge of the localitj, her affection for her sub- 
ject, her exquisite feeling for nature, and her real delight in fury lore, hare 
given a freshness to the little Tolume we did not expect. The notes at the 
end contain matter of interest for all who fbel a desire to know Hub origin of 
such tales and legends." — Art Journal, 
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OCEAN AND HER RULEBS ; 

A Naarative of the Nations who h»Te from the Earliest 
Ages held dominion over the Sea ; oomprising a brief History 
of Navigation, from the remotest Periods to the Present 
Time. Bj Alfbed Elwes. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. clotiL 

" The vornme is replete with Tslnable and interesting information; and 
we cordially recommend iit as a nsefbl anxiUarjr in the schoolroom, and 
entertaining companion in the Vii)nTy"'~MonUng Fori, 



A BOOK FOR. E\^Y CHILD. 

THE FAVOUBITE HCTUBE-BOOK: 

A Galleiy of Delic^, desired fbr the Amnsement and 
Instruction of the Y oung. With several hundred Illustra- 
tions from Drawings bj J. ABSOLOiTy H. K. BROWira 

(Phis), J. GlUSBBT, T. IiANBBESBy J. LUOH, J. S. PbOUT, 

H. Wbib, &o. Kew Edition. iU>jal Mo, price Ss. 6d. 
bound in anew and elegant oover; 7s. 6d. coloured, lOB. 6d. 
coloured and mounted on doth. 



THE DAT OF A BABY-BOT: 

A Story for a Littb Ghild^ By E. BiDBintB, with Blustra- 
iiona by John Abbolon. Second Edition. Super^ro^ral 
10mo, price 2b. 6d. cloth ; 8a. 6d. coloorec^ gilt edges. 

**Jl sweet little book for the norsoy." — ChritUan Timet, 



CATAUDDOG; 

Or, Memoirs op Puss akd the Captain. A Story founded 

on Fact. Illustrated by Harbison Weir. Sixth Edition. 

Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The author of this amusing little tale is evidently a keen observer of 
nature. The illustrations are well executed; and tiie moral which points 
ike tale is conveyed in the most attractive torm,"'— Britannia, 



THE DOEL Aim HER FRIENDS; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author 
of "Oat and Dog." Third Edition. With Pour Illus- 
trations bv H. K, Browne (Phia). Small 4to, 28. 6d. doth ; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

•'Bvidentiy written by one who hMbnmi^ great powers to bev upon 
a small matter."— Jfor«<«iyJ5r«ra«. -•— • *^ tr- 
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CURISSA DONNELLY; 

Or, Tms Histobt of as Adopted Child. Bj Ifias 
Gebaldihib £. JBW8BUKT. With ftn Illustration by Johk 
Abbolok. Foap. 8yo, Ss. 6d. doth; 4s. gilt edges. 

« "With wonderfiil power, only to be matched by m admirable a sim- 
pUoity, Miss Jewsbuy has narrated the lustoxy of a child. For nobility of 
pupoM, for nmple, nerrooa writing:, and for artiatio oonstaroelion, it it one 
of the most Talnable works of the day."— Xo^y** Companion* 



FAMILIAB NATDML BISTORT. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawing* by 
Habbisox Weib, and descriptiiTe letter-press by Mra. B. 
Leb. Super- roysd 16mo^ 3b. 6d. doth, plain; 5s. ooloureci^ 
gilt edges. 

HAERT HAWKINSES H-BOOK; 

SnowiNa HOW hb Lb/lbned to Abpibatb his lETs. Frontis- 
piece by H. Want. Super-royal 16mo, price Cd. 

** No family or schoolroom within, or indeed b^ond, tiie sound of Bow 
bells, should w without this mercy manuaL"— vli4 JawmaL 



THE FAMHiT BIBLE NEWLY OPENEB: 

With Ukcle (3k)0DwiN's Acoouin' of it. By Jbffbbtb 
Taylob, Author of A Glance at the Globe, " &o. Frontis- 
piece by J. GnBBKF. Foap. 8to, 8b. 6d. doth. 

"A yery ^d account of the Saored Writh:^, adapted to the taste, 
feehngs, and mtettigenee of young j^eopl»,'*-^SduMMonal Timtt, 

"Parents will also find it a great aid in the religions teaching of their 
families."— .aiia&Kr^Jk WUnets, 



KATE AND EOSAUND; 

Or, Eablt Exfbbienceb. By the Author of " Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores," &c. Foap. 8yo, Ss. 6d. doth; 4a. gflt 
edgesb 

**Abook of unusual merit. Km story is exoeedingfy wall told, and the 
characters are drawn wilh a fireedom and boldaess seldom met with."— 
Ohurek qf Bngland Qftarierlgf. 

"We have not room to exemplify the skill with whioh Puseyiimis traoked 
and detected. The Irish scenes are of an exceUenee that has not been snx^ 
passed since the best days of Miss Bdgeworth."— -Atistr's JKiyasNM. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

ANECDOTES OE THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 

ANIMALS. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Six lUiu- 
tratioDB by Habbison Weib. Fcap. Svo, 8s. 6d. cloth^ 
4s. gilt edges. 

ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 

BIRDS, FISHES, AND REPTILES. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, With Six Illustrations by Habbison WmB. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 4s. gilt edges. 

** Amusing, instmctire, and ably written." — lAUittury GwttUe, 
" Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— are, for 
the most part, first-rate." — Alkenamm, 

ADVENTUEES IN AUSTEALIA; 

Or, The Wandebings of Captain Spenceb iir the Bush 
AND THE Wilds. Second Edition. Illustrated by Pbout. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5b. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

*( This volume should find a place in every school library, and it wiU, we 
are sure, be a very welcome and useful prize." — l&iiKaiiowji Timet, 

THE AFRICAN WANDEREBS; 

Or, The Adventubes op Cablos and Antonio ; embracing 

interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 

Western Tribes. Thu-d Edition. With Eight Engravings. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

" In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of 
young readers, we feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of 
African civilization." — Pairioi, 

TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Aboheb. 
Third Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

PUYING AT SETTLERS; 

Or, The Faggot House. Second Edition. Illustrated 
by GiLBEBT. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 38. 6d. coloured. 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

TREES, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS; 

Their Beauties, Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. K. Leb; 
Author of ** The African Wanderers," &c. With beautiful 
coloured Illustrations by J. Andbbws. Syo, price 10s. 6d., 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

"The volume is at once nsefal as a botanical work, and exquisite as the 
ornamental of a boudoir table,"— BrUannia. 
"As full of interest as of beaut j."—ilr^ Journal. 
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W. H. Q. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations^ Fcap. Svo, price 5s. each, cloth ; 5s. 6cL 

gilt ec^es. 

WILL WEATHERHELM : 

Or, The Yabn of an Old Sailob aboxtt bis Eablt Lifb 

AND Adventubes. lUustrated by 6. H. Thomas. 

"OTerflowing with maritime adventares, and characters graphically 
described." — Mtio, 

FEED MARKHAM JS RUSSIA ; 

Or, The Bot Tbavellbbs in the Land of the Czab. 
With niustratioiis by B. T. Landells. 



«(- 



Most admirably does this book tmite a capital narratiye wifli the oom- 
mnnication of yaloable information respecting Bossia." — Noneoi^finwki, 

SALT WATER ; 

Or, Neil D'Abct's Sea Life and Adventubes (a Book 

for Boys). With Eight Illustrations by Anelat. 

** With the exception of Captain Marrjat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kmgston as a writer of books of nautical adven- 
taxe"—lUiutraied News, 

MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 

With Illustrations by Oabl Sohmolze. 

" A capital book ; the story being^ one of much interest, and presenting a 
good account of the history and institutions, the customs and manners of the 
country." — lAierary Qcuaeite, 

MARK SEAWORTH: 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. With Illustrations by J. 
Absolon. Second Edition. 

" No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands d 
youth ; and to boys especially * Mark ScAWorth' will oe a treasure of de- 
light."— -4r< Jowrnal, 

PETER THE WHALER: 

His Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Begions. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations by E. Duncan. 

" A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. 
The tone of the book is manly, healt^Ril, and yigorous." — Weekly Newt, 

" In short, a book which the old may, but whioh the young must, read 
when they have once begun iW^AOienwum. 



BLUE JACKETS J 

Or, Chips of the Old Block. A Narrative of the Gallant 
Exploits of British Seamen, and of the principal Events in the 
Naval Service during the Eeign of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victobia. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 



C( 



' A more acceptable testimonial than this to the valour and enterprise of 
the British Navy has not issued firomthe press for many years." — The CrUie, 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

THE VICAB OF WAKEFIEU) : 

A Tda. By Ouveb GtoLDSMiXH. Printed hy Whittm^iam 
With Eig^t SluatratiDns hj J. ABaoLOir. Square fcap, 
Syo, prioe 5t. doth; 7t. hal^bound morocco, SoKbu^c 
style ; lOs. 6d. antique morocco. 

** Mr. Abflolon'8 ^phic sketchM add grea% to tha taterest of Mbi 
TohmM : altogether, it is as pretty an editioii of the 'Tioar* aa we have sera. 
Mrs. Primrose herself would consider it * well dressed.' " — Art J'ournal. 

** A deliffhtftil edition of one of t3ie most delic^ilftil of worim : the fine old 
tfpe and thiok paper make this Tohime attractive to any lover of books."— 
JEdmbmrgkOummiiu 



GOODDlEVEEITHINa; 

Or, Thb Eablt Hibtobt or GnamtT Harland. By Mbs. 
Babwell, Authpr of " Little Lessons for Little lieanser^" 
^. Second Edition. With Illustrations by Jomr Gilbbbt. 
Boyal 16mo, 28. 6d. cloth ; 8b. 6d. coloured, gih edges. 

"The moral of this ezqidaite Uttte tale will do mere good Ihaaa thoQaand 
set te ak s aboimding with dity and nmnteresting tmiams."—- S#2r« Mea^mifgr. 



DOMESnC PETS: 

Their Habits and Management ; with Illustrative Anecdotes. 
By Mrs. Loudon. wJth Illustrations by Habrisok Weir.* 
Second Thousand. Fca{). Svo, 2s. 6d. clotL 

Contents :— The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea- 
Pig, White Mice, the JParrot and other Talking- Birds, 
Singing-Bh-ds, Doves and Pigeons, Grold and Silver Fish. 

"All who study Mrs. Loudon's pages will be able to treat their pets with 
certainty and madom,"— Standard (jp* Freedom, 



TALES OF SCHOOL LUE. 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of "Tales for Young People." 
With Illustrations by John Abbolon. Second Edition. 
Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"These reminisoences of schooldays will be recognised as truthful nie 
tures of evew^-day occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant ana 
therefore well suited te those for whose perusal it is mtended.'^wi<Ae»itt»r 
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THE FAVOUEITE UBBART. 

A Series of Worka for the Yoimg ; eacli Yolmne with an 
Illustration by a well-known Artist. Price 0ns ShUiLINO. 

JL THE ESKDATiE HEED-BOY. By Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. MRS. LEIGESTEB'S SCHOOL. By Chables and 
Mast Lamb. 

S. HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mbs. Tbucmeb. 

4. MEMOIRS OF BOB THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAYELS IN SEARCH OF HIS 

MASTER. 

e. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPU- 

TANT; and "IT WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND, PERAMBULATIONS OP A 

MOUSE. 

a. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF NATURE. ByMBB. Tbdoob. 



10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Anthor of '< Always 

Happy." 

11. HARRTS HOm>AY. By Jbvfkbts Tatlob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

TkeahovcfnayleMd, Two Vohm€8lHna(din€ne,€stTwoShUlvng8 
cloih ; or 2b. Qd, fiLi ^dgeifiu ftOcwi : — 

1. LADY STODDARrS SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Doo. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Thb Robhtb and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Habby'b Holzdat and Neveb 

Wbono. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mbb. Lxkosxib'b School 

and Right and Wbong. 

e. POETRY AND NATURE. Shqbt Paufl and Tbdc- 

MEB'B IxmODDOZHUII. 
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TALES FEOM CATLAND. 

Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of England. By an Old 
Tabbt. Illustrated by H. Weib. Fourth Edition. Small 
4to» 2s. 6d. plain ; Ss. 6d. coloured. 

"The combination of quiet humonr and sound sense has made this one of 
the pleasantest little books of the season."— Xotf/* Newipa^or, 

THE WONDERS OF HOME, IN ELEVEN STORIES. 

By Gbandfatheb Gbbt. Witli Illustrations. Third Edition^ 
roy. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured. — ContewU : — 

Story of—l. A CuF OF Tea. 2. A Pieob of Sugab. 

8. A MiLK-Juo. 4. A Lump of Goal. 
5. Some Hot Watbb. 6. A Pin. 

7. Jennt's Sash. 8. Habbt's Jacket. 

9. A Tumbler. 10. A Kmifb. 

11. This Book. 

"The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The 
•nbjeots are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner."— B^eci^y Ntw. 

EVEBT-LAT THINGS j 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the Pbinoifal Animal, 

Vegetable, and Minebal Substances in Common Use. 

Written for Young Persons, by a Ladt. Second Edition, 

revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

"A little encjclopedia of usefol knowledge; deserving a place in every 
javenile library."— J^an^«2«ca2 JicyoBine, 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 

In awper-royal 16mo, heanUifuUy printed, each with Seven lUuS' 
trationa hy Habbibon Weib, and Descriptions by Mbs. Lee. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 
8. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

\* Or bound in One Vol. under the title of ''Familiar Natural 

History," see page 16. 

Uniform in size and price with Ihe above. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from 
Drawings by Habbison Weib. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With 
Six Illustrations by Watts Phillips. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME AND THE BUTTERFLY'S 
BALL. With Four Blustrations by Habbison Weib. 
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A WOBD TO THE WISE ; 

Or, HiKTB ON THE CUBBENT IhPBOPBIETT OF EXPBESSION 

IN Wbitino and Speaking. By Pabbt Gwtnnb. Fifth 
Edition. 18mo, price 6d. sewed, or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 



*f 



"All who wish to mind their j>'f and ^m should oonsnlt this little Yoluxne. 
^■^QonUeman't Magcutint, 

"May be adrantageouslj consulted by even the well-educated.*' — 
Atheiumm, 



STOBIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PUTFELLOWS. 

Written by his Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John 
Absolon. Second Edition. Small 4t0y 2s. 6d. plain ; Ss. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

" The lessons taught bv Julian's mamma are each firaught with an excel- 
lent moral."— ifomtn^ Adveriiter, 



BLADES AND FLOWERS j 

Poems for Children. By M. S. C. Frontispiece by H. 
Anelay. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 

'* Breathing the same spirit as the nursery poems of Jane Taylor."— 
LUerarjf &azette. 



AUNT JANETS VEfiSES FOB CHILDREN 

By Mrs. T. D. Cbewdson. Illustrated with twelve beauti- 
ful Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

** A charming little volume of excellent moral and rdigious tendency."— 
Soangelical Magazine, 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

KIT BAM, THE BRITISH SCfBAD ; 

Or, The Yabns op an Old Mabinee. By Maby Cow- 
den Glabke, Author of *'The Concordance to Shakspeare," 
&c. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 

" A more captivating Tolume for juvenile recreative reading we never 
remember to have seen. — Standard qf Freedom, 

" Cruikshank's plates are worthy of his genius."— JElramtner. 
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THE HISTOBT OF A FAMIIT; 

Or, Bbuoion oub Bbsi Sufpobt. With an BluBtration 
on Steel by JoHK Absolon. Fcap. Bvo, 2b. 6d. doth. 

'* A BfttaxBl and gneeftdlj written itorj, pervaded by a tone of aeriptnral 
piety, and well caloulated to foster just Tiews of Ufe and daty. We hope it 
will And ita way into mtof Bngliah homea.*'— JEgiytt«&i0oma»'« Magaxime. 

EHIMES OF ROYALTY. 

The Hibtoby of England in Verse, from the Nonnaii 
Conquest to the reign of Queen Yiotobia ; with an Ap- 
pendix, comprising a Summary of the leading events in 
each re%n. Fcap. 8to, with Frontispiece. 28. 6d. <doth. 

THE lADT'S ALBUM OF FANCY WORK; 

ConnstiDgof Novel, Elegant, aodXJsefhlPattems in Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in colours. Bound 
in a beautiful cover. New Edit. Post 4to, 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

THE DREAM OF LITTLE TUK, 

And othbb Tales, by H. C. Andebsen. Translated and 
dedicated to the Author by Chables Boneb. Illustrated 
by Count Pocci. Fcap. 8vo, 28. plain; Ss. colounsd. 

" Fall of charmioe pa&ages of prose, poetry, and sach tiny dramatic 
Boenes as will make the pulses of young readers tmrob with deli^tt,"— ^/tot. 

VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM; 

Or, CouNTBT Pleabubes and Hints fob Happiness, ad- 
bressed to the Young. By Cathabine M. A. Coupeb. 
iHustrationB by Absolon. Small 4to, Ss. 6d. plain; ^s. 6d. col. 

*' The work is well caloulated to impress upon the minds of the yonnf^ the 
superiority of simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial." 
— MnglUhioomaaCs MagaeiMe, 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEURS ; 

Ou, Petitb Contes Mobaux. With a Key to the difficult 
Words and Phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 
2s. cloth. 

** Written in pure and easy French.*'— Jlfonm^ Fo$i, 

THE PICTOBIAL FRENCH 6EAMMAB, 

Fob the Use of Childben. With Eighty Engravings. 

Boyal 16mo ; price Is. 6d. cloth; Is. sewed. 

"The publication has greater than mechanical merit; it contains the 
principal elements of the French language, exhibited in a plain and expres- 
siye manner." — Spectator, ' 
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THE FIBST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Specially adapted as a Text Book fbr Beghmers, and as a 

Guide to the Young Teacher. By Hugo Ebid, Aul^or of 

''Elements of Astronomy," &c. Third Edition, carefully 

revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

" One of the moet Bonsilde Httile books on the Bubjeot of Geogrsphj w« 
haye met with." — EdueatUnuU THmn. *' Ab ft les8on>oook it will charm 1^ 
pnpil by its brief, nfttoral %ty\&"^Efi9eopaUaM, 



THE MODEM BRmSH PLUTARCH; 

Or, LivBS OF Men DisTiNoniaHSD us thb bboent His- 
tory OF ouB Ck>nirTBY fob theib Talbnts, Vibtubs, 
AND Achievements. By W. 0. Tatlob, LL.D., Author 
of "A Manual of Ancient and Modem History," &c. 
12mo. Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. 
cloth ; 5s. gilt edges. 

CoKTBiTTS: Arkwnght — ^Bnxke—Bnrav— Byron— Oanning—Esrl of Chat- 
ham— Adam Clarke— Glive—CaptainCook — Cowper — Crabbe — ^Dayy — Eldon 
— Srakine — Fox — ^Fnmklin — Gk>ldamith — ^Earl Grey— "Warren Hasting — 
Heber — Howard— Jenner — Sir W. Jones — MaokintoBh — H. Martyn — Sir J. 
Moore— Nelson — Pitt — ^Ronullr — SirW. Soott — Sheridan — Smeaton — Watt 
— Marqnis WeUeeJey—Wilberforoe—Wilkie— Wellington. 

** A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligeat yonng per- 
sons." — Brituh Quarterly Beview- 



HOME AMUSEMENTS ; 

A Choioe Ck>llecti(m of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums, 
Parlour Gramas, and Forfeits. By Pbteb Puzzlbwell, Esq. , 
of Bebus HalL New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Frontispiece by H. X. Bbownb (Phiz). 16mo, 2^. 6d. cloth 



EAELT DATS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. 

By Mbs. Bussell Gbet. Dedicated, by permission, to the 

Duchess of Boxburghe. With Illustrations by John Fbank- 

LIN. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. doth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, ^It edges. 

<« Juat the book for giring children some first notions of Eng^sh history, 
as the personages it speaks about are themselves yoong." — MamckeKter 
Examiner, .^^.^.^..^..^ 

FIRST STEPS TO SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

By Miss Bodwell, Author of '* First Steps to English 
History." With Ten Illustrations by WEiaALL. 16mo, 
8s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

" It is the first popular book in which we have seen the ovtiines of the 
early history of the Scottish tribes exhibited with anything like aoeoracy." 
—'QUugow CotutituHonal. 

«The work is throughout agreeably and lucidly written.*' — Midland 
Counties Herald. 
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LONDON OKIES AND PUBLIC EDITICES, 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Lukb Lihkeb ; 
with descriptive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2s. 6d. plain ; 
5b, coloured. Bound in emblematic cover. 



MES. TMMMEB'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Revised and brought down to the Present Time by Mrb, 
MiLNEB. With Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper 
costume, and Frontispiece by Habysy. New £dition in 
One Volume. 5s. doth. 



f<i 



' The editing has been very jadicioosly done. The work has an esta- 
bbshed reputation for the oleamess of its ^enealogioal and chronological 
tables, and for its pervading tone of Christian piety." — Church and Utate 



THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE j 

Or, Points and Pickinqs of Information about China 
AND THE Ghinesb. By the late * ' Old Humfhbet." With 
Twenty Engravings. Fcap. Svo, 8s. 6d. cloth ; 48. gilt edges. 

"The book is exactly what; the author proposed it should b^ fall of good 
information, cood feehng, and good tasraet.'--AUen*» Indian Mail. 

** Even welfknown topics are treated with a graceful air of novelty."— 
Mhenaum, 



TALES EROM THE COURT OF OBEROX ; 

Containing the favourite Histories of ToM Thumb, Gbaciosa 
AND Peboinet, Valentine and Obson, and Ghildben in 
THE Wood. With Sixteen Illustrations by Alfbed Cbow- 
QUILL. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 



GLIMPSES OF NATURE, 

AND Objects of Inteeest desobibed, dubino a Visit to 
the Isle of Wioht. Designed to assist and encourage 
Young Persons in forming habits of Observation. By Mbs. 
Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With Forty-one Illus- 
trations. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

"We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of 
information, conveyed in the most agreeable manner." — Literary Qatelte, 



THE SILVER SWAN : 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by 
John Leech. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured cloth. 

" The moral is in the good, broad, onmistakeable style of the best fairy 
period." — AthentBum. 
"The story is written with excellent taste and sly humour."— ^/Za«. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

fAMT AND HER MAMMA; 

Or, East Lessons fob Childbek. In which it is attempted 
to bring Scriptural Principles into Daily Practice. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbebt. Third Edition. 16mo, 28. 6d. cloth ; 
8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A little book in beautifiil large clear type, to suit the eapaoify of infant 
readers, which we can with pleasure recommend."— C%rw<«a» Ladjf* i£ag, 

SHOET AUD SIMPLE PEATERS. 

Foe the Use of Young Childbek, with Htmns. Fifth 
Edition. Square 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children,— beginning with the simplest 
forms which the youngest cnild may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding 
with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, designed 
for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cordially recom- 
mend the book." — Ovritiiaak Ouardian, 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STOBIES 

FOB HEB Little Boys and Gibls, adapted to the capacities 
of very young children. Eleventh Edition, with Twelve En- 
gravings. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

A SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STOBIES. 

Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Twelve Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. doth ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

SCEIPTUBE HISTORIES JOB LITTLE CHILDBEN, 

With Sixteen Illustrations by John Gilbebt. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 8s. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



CONTENTS : 



History of our Saviour. 
The Mii-acles of Christ. 



The Histoiy of Joseph. 
History of Moses. 

\* Sold 8epa/ratdy : Qd, each, plain; Is. coUyured. 

BIBLE SCENES; 

Or, SUNDAT EhPLOTMENT FOB VEBT YOUNO ChILDBBN. 

Consisting of Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and 
the History written in Simple Language. In a neat Box, 
8s. 6d. ; or dissected as a Puzzle, 6s. 6d. 



First Series: History of Joseph. 
Second Series : History of our 
Saviour. 



Third Series : History of Moses. 
Fourth Series : The Miracles 
of Christ. 



'* It is hoped that these < Scenes ' may form a usefol and interesting addi- 
tion to the Sabbath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest 
in&ncy little children will listen with interest and delight to stories brought 
thus palpably before their eyes by means of illustration."— 2V{faee. 
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THE TOUlfG JEWESS AND HEB CHRTSTIAlf SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS, By the Author of "Bhoda^*' &o. VRih » 
Frontiapiieoe by J. Gilbsbx. l^mo, la. cbth. 

''mie 8to«j is beMdalblW cmtonred md beaatiftdly told, aad is peeoliarlf 
Adapted to iniq^reas upon the minds of jaung paaoia th« powecral efficacy 
of eoEsmple." — Englukwoman** Ifagtueime^ 

BHODA; 

Or, The Excellence of Chabitt. Fourth Edition. With 
niustrations. 16mo, 2s. doth. 

"Bbt only adapted iat dbildren, bat manyparents ndji^t decxvo great 
adraatage from stadying its simple tmtbs." — Cmrek amd Btate Gfosetfb. 

IRDE 8T0BIES FROM MCIENT HISTOET, 

ChronologieB]]y arranged fimn the Creation of th»Weild to 

the Death of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. 'Witii 24 
Steel Engravings. 12mo, 58. cloth. 

IBDE STOBIES FROM MODEM HSIOST, 

Ghionologieally arrangpHl from the Death of Oharinmagne 
to the Present Time. Eighth. Edition. Witk 24 Steel 
Engravings. 12mo, 5s. dom. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Bomans 
to the Present Time. Sixth Edition. With aa Steel 
Engravings. 12mo^ 5s. clotii. 

STORIES FROM THE OLD AIJD NEW TESTAMENTS, 

on an improved plan. By the Bev. BournE Hall Dbapeb. 
With 48 Engravings.. Sixth Fidition. 12mOy 5fi. doth. 

THE WASS OP THE JEWS, 

as related by Josefhus ; adapted to the capadties of Young 
Persons. With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edit. 4fi.6d.datii. 

THE PBIffCE OP WALES^S PRIMER, 

With 800 Xllustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to Her 
Majesty. New Edition, price 6d. ; with titie and cover 
printed in gold and oolours, Is. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY; 

Or, Faibt Gifts : to whic& is added, A SELECTION OF 
MOBAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English Writers. 
Seoond Edition. With 8 Engravings. 12mo, Ss. 6d. doth. 
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THE ABBE QAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

I. FAJOLIAB GEOGRAPHY, 

With a oondse Treatise on the Artifidal Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps, iUustrative of the principal Geographical 
Terms. Fifteenth Edition. 16mo, 3li. cloth. 

n. M ATLAS. 

Adapted to the Abb^ Gaultier's G^graphical Games, oon- 
sisting of 8 Mi^, coloured, and 7 in OutUne, &c. I*olio, 
158. half-bound. 



BUTLEE'S OUHJKE MAPS, AND KEY; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Sbranriaes; with a Set 
of Coloured Outline Maps ; designed for the Use of Toung 
Persons. By the late William Butleb. Enlarged by the 
Author's Son, J. O. Butleb. Thirty-second Edition, revised. 
4s. 

BATTLE-FIELDS. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the Histoery of 
England as the scenes of such Events ; with the situation of 
the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast of the 
British Empire. By Mr. Wauthieb^ Geographer. On a 
large sheelb, Ss. 6d. ; in case^ 6b.; or mounted on roliers^ var- 
nished, Ss. 

TABULAE VIEWS OF THE aEOGEAPHT AND SACEED 

HISTOEY OF PALESTINE, t OF THE TRAVELS 
OF ST. PAUL. Intended for PupB Teachers, and others 
engaged in Class Teaehing. By A. T. Wmrk. Oblong 8vo, 
price Is. sewed. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAK 

By the late Lady Fbnn, under the assumed name of Mrs. 
Loveohild. Forty-ninth Edition. ISmo, 9d« doth. 

EOWBOTHAM'S NEW AND EAST METHOD OS LEAM- 

ma the JBENOH GEfTDBBS. Kew Edition. 6d. 

BELLENGER'S jHtENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK} 

Oontaining a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for tiie Use 
of Begiifners. New Edition, Is. sewed. 

DER SCHWATZER; 

Or, Tee Pbattlxb. An amusing Introduction to the Ger- 
man Language, on the Plan of '*Le Babillard." With 16 
Illustrations. Price 2s. doth. 
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ALWAYS HAPPY J 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the 
Author of ''Claudine/' &o. Eighteenth Edition, with new 
Illustrations. Royal 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

ANDEBSEN'S (H. C.) NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER TALES. 

2s. 6d. plain ; 8s. 6d. coloured. 

ANECDOTES OF KINGS, 

selected from History ; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. 
Kew Edition. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. plain; 38. 6d. 
coloured. 

BIBLE ILLUSTUATIONS ; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to 
the East. By the Bey. B. H. Dbapeb. With Engravings. 
Fourth Edition. Bevised by Db. Kitto. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and 
Pastimes of the English. Embellished with full-length 
Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in their proper 
Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

CHIT-CHAT J 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By a Motheb, Author 
of *' Always Happy." Eighth Edition. With New En- 
gravings. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

For the Use of Children. By a Motheb. A New Edition. 
With 12 Engravings. 28. 6d. plain ; 8s. 6d. coloured. 

COSMORAMA. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Asfin. New Edition, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. Ss. 6d. plain ; and 4s. 6d. coloured. 

INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE; 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining 
much Useful Information with the Budiments of Learning. 
By the Author of '* The Child's Grammar." With nume- 
rous Engravings. Ninth Edit. 28. 6d. plain; 8s. 6d. col. 

FACTS TO COKRECT FANCIES; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of 
Bemarkable Women. By a Motheb, With Engravings. 
8s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 



FEUITS OF ENTEfiPRISE, 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. 
Thirteenth Edition^ with six Engravings. 18mo, price 38. 
cloth. 

THE GAEDEN; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management 
and Formation of a Flower-Garden. Fourth ]£iition. 
With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each Month 
in the Year, &c. 8s. 6d. plain ; or 6s. with the Flowers col. 

EAST LESSONS; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 
8 Engravings. 2s. 6d. plain ; Ss. 6d. coloured. 

KET TO KNOWLEDGE ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. 
By a Mother, Author of *' Always Happy," &c. Thirteenth 
Edition. With sixty Illustrations. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

THE LADDER TO LEARNING: 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged pro- 
gressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited 
and improved by the late Mbs. Tbimmeb. With 79 Cuts. 
Nineteenth Edition. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

LITTLE LESSONS EOE LITTLE LEARNERS, 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Babwell. Ninth 
Edit., with numerous Illustrations. 28. 6d. plain; 88. 6d. col. 

THE LrTTLE READER; 

A Progi'essive Step to Elnowledge. Fourth Edition, with 
sixteen Plates. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MAMMA'S LESSONS 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight 
Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 

THE MINE I 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations 
of the Miner, and the Products of his Labours. By the late 
Bev. Isaac Tatlob. Sixth Edition, with numerous cor- 
rections and additions, by Mrs. Loudon. With 45 Wood- 
cuts and 16 Steel Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE OCEAN; 

ft Deflcription of Wonders and important P^t>diicis < 
Sea. Seocmd Edition. With Ulastrations of 87 Gen 
Shelb, by Sowbbbt; and 4 Steel and 50 Wood Engxv 
8(3. 6d. cloth. 

THE KIVAI CEUSOES, 

And other Talei. By AeiriB STBiCKLAim, Avtlior of 
Qneens of England. Sixth Edition, price 2b. 6d. i 

8H0BT TAJ^B, 

Written for Children. By Dame Tbuelove and her Fri 
A new Edition, with 20 Engravings. 38. 6d. doth. 

THE STUDEKTS; 

Or, JKiographies of the Grecian Philoeophars. 1ft»»^#> 
28. 64. doth. 

STOBIES OF EDWABD AKD HIS UTILE FRIEKDS, 

With 12 lUnstrations. SMond Edit. 8s. 6d. plain; 4b. Ifi 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOB LITTLE CHILDEEN. 

B7Kbs.Babwkll. Fonrth Edition. 2s. 6d. plain; 3^ 

A nsrC fi) GBOVE COTTAGE, 

And the India Cabinet Opened. By the Author of *' I 
of Enterprise." New Edition. 18mo, price Ss, cloth, 

DISSECTIONS FOE IQDNG CHILDBEN. 

In a Neat Bccc Price 68. each. 

1. Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History of Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. The Life and Death of Cock Robin. 



EACH, TWO SHILLINGS CLOTH, 
With Frontispiece, &Ct 
DER SCHWATZER : an i COUNSELS AT HOI 



amusiog Introduction to the 
German Language. 16 plates. 

LE BABILLARD; an amus- 
ing Introduction to the 



with Anecdotes, Tales, i 
MORAL TALES. By a 

THER. With 2 Engravi: 
ANECDOTES OF PET 



French Language. 16plate^. THE GREAT, Empero 

Sixth Edition. Russia. 18mo. 



SUOCESSOSS fO KBWBBBT AS(D HABBI& 



^1 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



TTTTC DAtKJHTER OT A 
GENIX7S. A Tale. By 
Mb8. HovLjin). Sim 
Edition. 

ELLEN THE TEACHEB. 

By Mbb. Hokland. N«ir 

Xdition. 
THE SON OF A GENIUS. 

By Mbs. Hoflakd. New 

Edition. 



THEODORE ; or, the Cru- 
Bftden. ByMBB. HoiULin. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS4 OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With 40 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW 
TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

With iO Engravings. 



WBLCOKS YIBITOR; 

a CoUactioa of Original 
Stories. 



NINA, an Icelandic Tale. 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR. 

LESSONS of WISDOM for 
the YOUNG. BytheREY. 
W. Fletcher. 



ONE SHILLING EACH, CLOTH. 

YOUNG JEWESS and her 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. 



DECEPTION and FREDE- 
RICK MARSDEN, the 
Faithful Fiiwid. 

The HISTORY of FMNCE 
LEE BOO. Twentieth 
Edition. 



Price If. phim, iL 6d. eoiUmntL 



THE DAISY. Twenty-rarth 
Edition. With Thirty En- 
gravings. 



THE COWSLIP. Iw«n^ 

fourth Edition. With 
Thirty Engraving^. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 



MOUNTSD ON CLOTH, WITH 

ONE SHILLING 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two- 

Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 
8 Cook Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny 

Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 



8 

9 
10 
XI 
12 
18 

14 



COLOUBED PLATES, 
EACH. 

LitUe Rhymes fbr little 
Folks. 
Mother Hubbard. 
Monkey's Frofie. 
Old Woman and her Pig: 
Puss in Boots. 
Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds, Part I. 
Part n. 
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DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FEOM THE LIYES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. 
With Illustrations by JoHir Gilbebt. Printed on Linen. 
Price Is. 

SCENES FROM THE HISTORY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbsbt. Printed on Linen. 
Price Is. 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is 
invited to these Works, now in extensive use throughout the 
Kingdom, prepared by Mr. Dabnell, a Schoolmaster of many 
years* experience. 

1. COPT BOOKS. — A suBE and oebtain boad to a Good 

Hand Wbitino, gradually advancing irom the Simple 
Stroke to a superior Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

FOOLBCAF, Twenty Numbers, to which are added three Sup- 
plementary Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and one 
of Ornamental Hands. Price 3d. each. 

%* This series msy also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 
4d. each. 

" For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy 
Sooks. I have noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been 
used." — Beport qf Mr. Mayo (N<iHonal School Organizer qf BekooU) to fke 
Worenter jHoeetan Board qfJEducation. 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, Is. doth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. doth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. doth. 
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